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Ill  view  of  the  length  of  Henry  James’s  career  and  the  exceptional  range 
and  diversity  of  his  writings,  this  study,  which  succeeds  the  late  Michael 
Swan’s  (No.  5  in  the  series)  has  been  expanded  into  three  essays.  The  first 
introduces  the  theme  which  was  to  dominate  the  whole  of  James’s  creative 
life,  ‘the  complex  fate’  of  the  American  living  in  Europe,  and  surveys  his 
achievement  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  culminating  in  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady.  The  second  covers  the  period  of  James’s  continuous  residence  in 
London  (1881-1897).  It  contains  an  appreciation  of  his  three  major  ‘social’ 
novels  in  the  naturalistic  mode,  The  Bostonians,  The  Princess  Casamassima, 
and  The  Tragic  Muse.  It  also  touches  on  his  criticism  of  fiction  and  his 
travel  writings  and  examines  the  short  novels  and  stories  in  which  this 
period  is  especially  rich:  these  include  The  Aspern  Papers,  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton,  What  Maisie  Knew,  and  The  Turn  oj  the  Screw.  The  third  deals  with 
James’s  last  years  at  Rye,  and  devotes  most  of  its  space  to  the  three  master¬ 
pieces  of  that  period,  The  Ambassadors,  The  Wings  of  the  Dove,  and  The 
Golden  Bowl.  It  also  considers  James’s  final  impressions  of  his  native  land, 
recorded  in  The  American  Scene,  and  discusses  one  of  the  central  paradoxes 
in  James’s  artistic  career,  the  desire  to  have  experience  without  involvement. 

Dr  Tanner  is  a  Fellow  of  King’s  College  Cambridge  and  a  University 
Lecturer  in  English.  He  has  published  books  on  American  and  English 
writers,  including  Conrad’s  Lord  Jim,  The  Reign  of  Wonder,  Saul  Bellow,  and 
City  ofWords.  His  latest  book  is  Adultery  in  the  Novel:  Contract  and  Trans¬ 
gression,  In  addition  he  has  written  numerous  articles  on  19th  and  20th 
century  English,  American  and  European  writers  and  edited  a  number  of 
works  including  three  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels  and  a  collection  of  critical 
articles  on  James.  He  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  many  American 
universities,  and  has  lectured  for  the  British  Council  in  France,  Italy, 
Holland,  Poland,  Turkey,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania  and  Hungary. 


IIHenry  James  was  born  in  New  York  on  April  15,  1843.  He  died  in 
London  on  February  28,  1916. 
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HENRY  JAMES 

i 

VE  been  in  London  for  3  weeks — came  back  here  on 

the  20th;  and  feel  the  old  reviving  ache  of  desire  to 
.X.  get  back  to  work.  Yes,  I  yearn  for  that — the  divine 
unrest  again  touches  me.’  Thus  James  in  his  Notebook  on 
January  22nd,  1899.  ‘Here’  was  of  course  Lamb  House,  and 
there,  for  the  next  fifteen  years  or  so  the  ‘divine  unrest’ 
resulted  in  some  of  his  greatest  works.  Not  that  he  stayed 
uninterruptedly  down  at  Rye.  Although  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  local  matters  and  involved  himself  a  good  deal  in 
the  provincial  life  there,  he  found  that  he  experienced  a  new 
kind  of  loneliness  and  sense  of  deprivation — in  a  word,  he 
missed  London,  particularly  in  the  winter.  So  he  moved 
between  Rye  and  London  (where  he  had  a  series  of  rooms  or 
apartments)  for  a  decade,  finding  the  former  place  ideal  for 
work,  and  the  latter,  as  always,  indispensable  for  stimulation, 
distraction,  and  ‘impressions’.  It  was,  it  seems,  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  and  between  1902  and  1904  he  produced  his  last 
three  masterpieces — an  extraordinary  burst  of  creative 
energy  or  ‘divine  unrest’.  His  one  major  interruption  to  that 
life  was  a  visit  he  made  to  America  in  1904 — after  an  interval 
of  some  twenty  years.  It  was  not,  this  time,  a  visit  related  to 
family  obligations  but  rather  to  ‘the  idea  of  seeing  American 
life  again  and  tasting  the  American  air’.  To  his  friend  Howells 
he  wrote:  ‘I  feel  my  going  not  only  as  a  lively  desire  but  as  a 
supreme  necessity.’  He  was  there  for  ten  months,  not  only 
revisiting  familiar  places  but  venturing  into  the  South  and  out 
as  far  as  California.  In  many  ways  it  was  a  triumphant  return, 
but  much  of  America  he  found  to  be — like  Washington — ‘a 
spacious  vacancy’  and  he  later  recorded  his  negative  feelings 
and  apprehensions  about  the  present  and  future  of  his  native 
country  in  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  travel  book,  The 
American  Scene  (1907).  He  was  to  spend  one  more  year  in 
America  after  the  death  of  his  brother  William  in  1910,  and 
then  he  was  back  to  Lamb  House — with  the  attendant  fears  of 
the  sense  of  ‘immobilisation,  incarceration’  which  he  inter¬ 
mittently  felt  there.  But  there  was  still  London:  ‘Dear  old 
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London  and  its  ways  and  works,  its  walks  and  conversations, 
define  themselves  as  a  Prodigious  Cure’  he  wrote. 

But  the  final  years  were  painful.  ‘The  evening  of  life  is 
difficult’  he  wrote  and  although  at  times  he  could  turn,  in 
imagination,  back  to  ‘the  warm  and  coloured  past  and  away 
from  the  big  black  avenue  that  gapes  in  front  of  us’,  his  life 
during  this  period  is  a  series  of  steps  down  that  black  avenue 
in  the  protracted  and  inexorably  deepening  twilight  of  his 
declining  years.  Of  course  on  one  level  the  period  of  1900  to 
1916  is  the  time  of  his  triumph,  with  recognition  coming,  if 
not  in  the  form  of  palpable  royalties  (the  minute  returns  on  his 
collected  New  York  edition  made  him  ill),  then  of  the  respect 
in  which  he  came  to  be  held  by  many  of  the  most  important 
writers  of  the  time,  the  deference  accorded  him  by  a  whole 
range  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  women  of  his  day,  and 
national  honours.  During  this  period  he  met,  with  varying 
degrees  of  pleasure,  such  writers  as  Conrad,  H  G  Wells,  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer  (later  Ford),  Stephen  Crane,  Edith  Wharton 
(with  whom  he  had  one  of  his  most  interesting  friendships). 
Socially  his  contacts  ranged  from  Prime  Minister  Asquith  to 
Winston  Churchill  and  Virginia  Woolf.  Among  American 
writers  he  encountered  figures  as  apparently  distant  in  time  as 
Mark  Twain  and  Ezra  Pound.  When  we  remember  that  in  his 
youth  James  knew  Emerson  and  Flaubert,  we  realise  what  an 
amazing  period  of  literary  richness  and  innovation  he  lived 
through — and  contributed  to. 

But  of  course  it  is  also  the  period  of  sickness  and  death.  One 
by  one,  and  with  increasing  rapidity,  the  lights  were  going 
out  in  the  room  ‘of  the  dusky  p.m.  of  our  common  existence’. 
James’s  own  health  began  to  let  him  down — gout,  shingles, 
bad  teeth,  what  was  obviously  a  nervous  breakdown  (he 
insisted  it  was  a  stomach  condition)  and  a  period  of  intense 
depression  (‘I  have  really  been  down  into  hell’).  He  had  one 
stroke  and  then  another  (on  this  occasion  claiming  to  have 
heard  a  voice  exclaim  ‘So  here  it  is  at  last,  the  distinguished 
thing!’),  and  then  there  followed  a  long  period  preceding  his 
death  when  his  richly  furnished  imagination  and  memory  cut 
adrift  and  he  no  longer  knew  where  he  was,  or,  indeed,  who 
he  was.  At  times,  Napoleonic  fantasies  swarmed  upon  him, 
and  he  even  signed  dictated  letters  with  the  name  of  that 
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emperor  who  had  for  so  long  occupied  a  unique  place  in  his 
mind.  James  had  staked  out  his  empire  in  words,  vast  con¬ 
tinents  of  them  over  which  he  reigned  as  absolute  master.  No 
one  knows  how  many  compensations  go  into  the  thrust  which 
makes  an  artist  create  (‘the  rarest  works  pop  out  of  the  dusk  of 
the  inscrutable,  the  untracked’  he  himself  noted),  but  James’s 
deathbed  hallucinatory  fusing  of  his  own  identity  with  that  of 
Napoleon  suggests  the  existence  of  a  profound  ‘imperial’  urge 
in  him  which  enabled  him  to  go  on  writing,  in  absolute 
solitude,  for  so  long  and  with  such  authority.  He  died  on 
February  28th,  1916. 

This  period  of  the  deaths  of  relatives  and  friends  culminated 
in  the  Great  War — ‘a  nightmare  from  which  there  is  no 
waking  save  by  sleep’.  He  felt  himself  to  be  living  under  ‘the 
funeral  spell  of  our  murdered  civilization’  (It  was  the  war 
which  made  him  apply  for  British  citizenship,  which  he 
acquired  on  July  28th,  1915.).  And  what  he  saw  as  dying  was 
not  only  all  the  young  men  and  the  social  structures  of 
European  civilization — language  itself,  as  he  understood  it, 
would  possibly  never  recover.  It  is  worth  quoting  from  a 
remarkable  article  published  in  the  Times  in  1915,  and  un¬ 
earthed  by  Leon  Edel.  Thus  James: 

The  war  has  used  up  words;  they  have  weakened,  they  have 
deteriorated  like  motor  car  tires;  they  have  like  millions  of  other 
things,  been  more  overstrained  and  knocked  about  and  voided  of 
the  happy  semblance  during  the  last  six  months  than  in  all  the  long 
ages  before,  and  we  are  now  confronted  with  a  depreciation  of  all 
our  terms,  or,  otherwise  speaking,  with  a  loss  of  expression  through 
increase  of  limpness,  that  may  well  make  us  wonder  what  ghosts 
will  be  left  to  walk. 

However  one  reacts  to  this  dire  diagnosis,  James  was  right  in 
one  thing — after  the  Great  War  literature,  perhaps  language, 
could  never  be  the  same  again. 

During  the  war  James  often  visited  the  wounded  in  hos¬ 
pital,  talking  to  the  men  much  as  Walt  Whitman  had  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  James  himself  made  the  comparison  and  it 
was  in  his  late  years  that  he  came  to  love  Walt  Whitman’s 
work  which,  as  a  youth,  he  had  priggishly  dismissed. 
This  change  is  probably  symptomatic  of  an  important 
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feature  of  the  aging  James — his  avowed  homo-eroticism 
(which  is  not  to  say  that,  as  far  as  is  known,  he  was  ever  a 
practising  homosexual).  Evidence  has  emerged  in  recent 
years  of  James’s  intense  and  manifestly  physical  (if  not 
actively  sexual)  feelings  for  a  Norwegian  sculptor,  Hendrik 
Andersen.  This  relationship  fades  as  James  realises  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  Andersen’s  talent,  and  he  warns  him  explicitly  that  he 
is  showing  signs  of  megalomania.  However,  two  other 
relationships  seem  to  have  allowed  him  to  express  those 
feelings  which  at  last,  and  perhaps  only  in  the  comparative 
‘safety’  of  old  age,  he  allowed  to  surface.  These  were  with 
Jocelyn  Persse  and  Hugh  Walpole.  Passion  of  a  kind  he  now 
certainly  did  feel,  and  Leon  Edel  is  perhaps  correct  in 
suggesting  that  in  allowing  himself  to  love  and  tell  his  love, 
James  came  to  reassess  the  supreme  value  he  ascribed  to  the 
act  of  renunciation  in  much  of  his  previous  work.  So,  in  the 
three  major  fictions  of  this  period — written  amazingly  in 
about  four  years — there  is  a  detectable  sense  of  regret  at  the 
life  not  fully  lived  (in  The  Ambassadors),  a  feeling  that  life 
without  love  is  no  life  at  all  (in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove),  and 
finally  a  recognition  that,  despite  the  many  flaws  and  dup¬ 
licities  in  human  relationships,  marriage  can  work  and  pro¬ 
duce  children  who  actually  stay  alive  (in  The  Golden  Bowl). 
There  is,  of  course,  more  to  these  novels  than  this,  but  love 
and  renunciation  certainly  come  under  intense  scrutiny — and 
arguably  revaluation — during  this  period.  Perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  is  the  ruthless  analysis  of  the  destructive  poten¬ 
tialities  of  egotism,  and  the  terrible  death-in-life  which  can 
result  from  the  refusal  of  passional  participation  in  life.  This 
can  be  found  in  many  of  the  novels  and  stories — for  example 
in  ‘The  Beast  in  the  Jungle’  in  which  a  Jamesian  figure  has  to 
confront  ‘the  sounded  void  of  his  life’.  If,  as  seems  likely,  this 
story  was  in  part  an  act  of  self-examination,  then  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  courageous  one. 

But  a  central  paradox  in  James’s  life — a  desire  to  have 
experience  without  involvement — remains  to  the  end.  Curi¬ 
osity  is  curbed  by  reticence;  decorum  is  punctured  by  inqui¬ 
sitiveness.  He  hated  ‘indelicacy’  above  all  things,  but  could  be 
sedulous  in  his  attempt  to  discover  details  about  this  or  that 
scandal.  As  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  friend  reveals,  he 
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yearned  to  know  the  full  horrors  of  life,  but  could  scarcely 
bear  to  hear  them  named.  In  a  letter  referring  to  a  visit  to  the 
house  where  George  Sand  had  lived  with  her  lovers,  James 
refers  to  it  as  the  place  ‘where  they  pigged  so  thrillingly 
together’.  The  uniquely  Jamesian  collocation  of  words  is  of 
course  extremely  amusing;  at  the  same  time  it  is  character¬ 
istic  in  the  absolute  duality  of  response  which  it  reveals.  A 
part  of  James  obviously  experienced  nausea  and  dread  at  the 
idea  of  people  ‘honeying  and  making  love/over  the  nasty  sty’. 
Another  part  of  him  found  the  whole  mystery  surrounding 
the  most  intimate  of  human  contacts  ‘thrilling’.  In  another 
man,  the  results  could  have  been  merely  an  unhealthy 
prurience.  And  perhaps  James  did  suffer  from  an  insufficiency 
of  physical  experience  (R  D  Laing’s  comment  that  ‘the 
unembodied  self  engages  in  nothing  directly . . .  the  un¬ 
embodied  self  becomes  hyper-conscious’  might  be  relevant 
here).  But  there  is  no  legislating  for  art,  no  prescribing  for  the 
artist,  and  James’s  curious  combination  of  empathy  and 
detachment  enabled  him  to  achieve  miracles  of  insight  into 
the  nuanced  and  elusive  procedures  of  consciousness  as  it 
attempts  to  cope  with  the  mystifications  and  conflicts  in¬ 
herent  in  civilized  living. 


II 

The  first  novel  that  James  wrote  after  his  move  to  Rye  was 
The  Awkward  Age,  and  interestingly — though  not  perhaps 
surprisingly — it  stresses  the  perverse  corrupting  atmosphere 
of  London  society  and  the  blessings  of  a  rural  retreat.  It  is  a 
book  which  hinges  on  two  kinds  of  ‘innocence’ — that  ir¬ 
resistible,  ambiguous  state  in  James — as  represented  by  two 
different  young  girls  who  are,  precisely,  at  ‘the  awkward 
age’ — no  longer  children,  not  yet  women  (the  state  of  sexual 
limbo  is  clearly  intended).  Nanda  is  like  a  somewhat  older 
Maisie,  though  the  ‘oppressive’  social  fogs,  the  adult  ‘malaria’ 
in  which  she  lives  and  through  which  she  moves  is  a  more 
suffocating  and  sordid  medium  than  Maisie ’s  world  (I  refer  to 
What  Maisie  Knew).  She  is  a  girl  who  has  been  too  carelessly 
‘initiated’,  who  ‘knows  everything’  (that  ironic  recurring 
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phrase  in  James),  and  yet  whose  ‘precious  freshness  of  feeling’ 
seems  uncorrupted  by  the  squalid  ethos  to  which  her  eyes  are 
so  candidly,  so  clearly  open.  Yet  she  is  rejected  by  the 
fashionable  world  in  the  character  of  Vanderbank  (whom 
she  loves).  He  feels  that  she  has  been  too  long  steeped  in  a 
poisonous  atmosphere  to  which,  it  must  be  stressed,  he  has 
largely  contributed.  The  other  girl,  Aggie,  is  brought  up  in  a 
state  of  total  ignorance.  She  ‘isn’t  exposed  to  anything’,  she 
has  been  kept  from  coming  ‘downstairs’  by  her  socially 
scrupulous  mother,  the  Duchess.  Her  eyes  are  blinkered  and 
averted  from  any  tell-tale  evidence  of  the  adult  world.  She 
reads  history  ‘that  leaves  the  horrors  out’:  she  is  sedulously 
preserved  from  all  possibly  polluting  contacts.  She  is  brought 
up  in  a  garden  of  innocence,  apart  from  the  contaminated 
society  in  which  she  is  subsequently  to  live;  whereas  from  the 
start  Nanda  (who  has  come  ‘downstairs’ — i.e.  into  adult 
society)  recognizes  that  ‘we’re  in  society,  aren’t  we,  and 
that’s  our  horizon’  and  she  faces  the  fact  by  not  feigning  a  sly 
ignorance  but  accepting  things  as  they  are  for  what  they  are. 
Hence  her  ‘crude  young  clearness’,  a  clearness  which  is  not 
‘muddied’  by  what  it  sees  and  learns. 

Two  innocents:  the  real  and  the  apparent,  the  plainly 
honest  and  the  prettily  plausible,  the  seemingly  knowing  and 
the  seemingly  ignorant:  what  happens  to  them?  Here  we 
must  bring  in  the  character  of  Mr  Longdon.  He  is  a  Jamesian 
spectator,  ‘a  fresh  eye,  an  outside  mind’,  in  this  case  not  from 
America  but  from  an  ideal  past  of  taste,  kindliness,  and 
decorum.  He  has — just  like  Henry  James! — a  beautiful  walled 
garden  in  a  house  in  the  country.  He  spends  much  of  his  time 
trying  to  appraise  the  respective  innocences  of  Nanda  and 
Aggie  through  the  murk  of  a  society  with  which  he  no  longer 
feels  in  sympathy. 

Both  girls  struck  him  as  lambs  with  the  great  shambles  of  life  in 
their  future;  but  while  one,  with  its  neck  in  a  pink  ribbon,  had  no 
consciousness  but  of  being  fed  from  the  hand  with  the  small  sweet 
biscuit  of  unobjectionable  knowledge,  the  other  struggled  with 
instincts  and  forebodings,  with  the  suspicion  of  its  doom  and  the 
far-borne  accent,  in  the  flowery  fields,  of  blood. 

When  Aggie — in  her  ‘pink  ribbon’ — does  finally  come  down- 
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stairs  and  out  into  society,  it  is  ‘with  a  bound — into  the  arena’. 
Even  before  her  honeymoon  is  over,  she  is  engaging  in 
adulterous  sexual  games  of  tooth  and  claw  with  a  predatory 
vigour  and  immorality  which  justify  James’s  strong  animal 
imagery.  So  much  for  the  traditional  ‘innocent’.  Nanda 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction:  the  more  she  sees  and  knows, 
the  more  society  conspires  to  exclude  and  abandon  her.  There 
is  a  real  pathos  in  the  manner  in  which  her  fate  starts  to  take 
on  a  definite  shape  towards  the  end  of  the  book  until  she 
finally  returns  ‘upstairs’:  her  ‘punishment’  for  having  ‘un¬ 
learned  surprise’  and  for  not  practising  a  false  ingenuousness. 
However,  she  is  not  left  to  suffocate  ‘upstairs’.  When 
Vanderbank  finally  abandons  her,  Mr  Longdon  comes  to  her 
rescue  and  invites  her  to  come  away  with  him  to  his  rural 
paradise,  though  he  imposes  one  rather  stern  condition.  ‘You 
understand  clearly,  I  take  it,  that  this  time  it’s  never  again  to 
leave  me — or  to  be  left.  ’  He  is  indeed  offering  a  retreat:  a  total 
retreat  from  social  life,  from  its  battles  and  nightmares,  but 
also  from  its  possible  richness  and  fulfilments.  Nanda  how¬ 
ever  is  well  schooled  in  renunciation.  Early  in  the  book  she 
seems  lucidly  aware  of  her  doom  and  she  says  of  marriage:  ‘I 
shall  be  one  of  the  people  who  don’t.  I  shall  be  at  the  end . . . 
one  of  those  who  haven’t.  ’  She  has  had  her  ‘one  crowded  hour 
of  glorious  life’  but — and  here  we  approach  a  basic  Jamesian 
theme,  one  which  he  was  to  re-examine  in  subsequent 
works — just  because  she  has  opened  her  eyes  to  all  of  it,  just 
because  of  her  unprejudiced  lucidity  of  vision,  she  seems  to 
forfeit  all  rights  of  participation,  all  the  privileges  of  con¬ 
summation.  Henry  James,  in  the  form  of  Mr  Longdon,  enters 
his  own  novel  to  rescue  Nanda,  as  though,  recognizing  the 
value  of  her  attitude  toward  life  and  the  pathos  of  her 
predicament,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her  so  foolishly 
undervalued  and  so  callously  marooned.  But  he  was  to  think 
again  about  renunciation  and  retreats. 

His  next  novel  was  to  be  the  most  enigmatic  he  ever 
wrote — indeed  Edmund  Wilson  suggested  that  if  we  could 
really  understand  The  Sacred  Fount  (1901),  we  would  have  got 
to  the  heart  of  Henry  James’s  secret — if  indeed  one  wants  to 
think  of  a  great  artist  having  a  ‘secret’  rather  than  being 
aware  of  endless  ambiguities.  The  novel  centres  on  a  weekend 
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social  gathering  at  a  house  in  the  country — Newmarch;  and 
the  first-person  narrator  is  a  solitary  figure  who  is  in  some 
ways  an  outsider  in  the  house  and  he  ends  by  fleeing  from 
it — as  if  from  society  itself.  This  figure  is  unnamed,  undes¬ 
cribed,  more  of  a  consciousness  than  a  participant.  What  we 
make  of  this  book  depends  on  how  we  regard  the  activity  of 
this  consciousness  while  it  is  in  the  house,  endlessly  trying  to 
work  out  the  real  relationships  between  the  various  visitors 
(again  the  problem  is  quite  obviously,  if  implicitly ,  the  matter 
of  sexual  and  passional  relationships).  He  has  been  variously 
regarded  as  an  intolerable  busybody,  a  sterile  figure  of 
chilling  prurience,  a  victim  of  insane  delusions  and  vanities,  a 
veritable  death’s  head  in  the  house  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  also  been  taken  to  embody  the  whole  artistic  instinct, 
and  his  activities  have  been  seen  as  a  parable  of  the  way  the 
artist  elicits  aesthetic  order  out  of  human  chaos.  He  has  been 
seen  as  both  the  curse  and  conscience  of  society — and  perhaps 
no  one  of  these  readings  need  necessarily  exclude  all  the 
others.  James  may  well  have  been  peering  and  probing  into 
what  his  activity  really  was  as  an  observer/ writer.  The  theory 
which  the  narrator  tries  to  apply  to  the  tangled  and  concealed 
relationships  at  Newmarch  is  one  to  which  James,  to  some 
extent,  also  subscribed.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  one  person 
nourishing  himself  (or  herself)  on  another’s  life  energy  (a  kind 
of  vampirism),  so  that  what  one  gains  in  vitality  another  may 
be  losing.  (This  secret  replenishing  source  is  the  ‘sacred  fount’ 
of  the  title,  which  also  alludes  to  the  sacred  springs  of  the 
Italian  goddess,  Egeria,  who  nourished  King  Numa.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  book.)  The  narrator  notes  that  one  lady, 
Grace  Brissenden,  seems  to  have  grown  suddenly  much 
younger,  while  her  husband  seems  to  be  unrecognisably  old 
and  tired;  noticing  also  that  a  usually  stupid  man  named 
Gilbert  Long  seems  to  be  manifesting  unusual  wit  and  flair, 
he  begins  to  look  for  some  depleted  victim  who  must  be  ‘pay¬ 
ing’  for  this  improvement.  His  speculations  and  searchings 
are  sometimes  corroborated  by  other  people,  sometimes 
dismissed  as  being  unhealthy  and  intrusive,  sometimes  chal¬ 
lenged  and  denied.  Having  decided  that  the  fourth  member  of 
the  algebraic  pattern  is  one,  Mrs.  Server,  he  builds  his  whole 
‘palace  of  thought’  around  this  surmise.  In  this  at  least  he  is 
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obsessive,  monomaniacal;  it  is  clearly  suggested  that  other 
pairings,  groupings,  relations,  are  possible. 

In  a  brilliant  touch  at  the  end  the  narrator  reveals  that 
suddenly  he  feels  immensely  old  and  drained — perhaps  on  one 
level,  he  himself  has  been  drained  by  his  chief  antagonist,  the 
triumphant  Mrs.  Brissenden!  As  the  narrator  discovers,  other 
people  have  other  readings,  other  theories  which  are  ‘alien’ 
and  ‘insoluble’  in  his  particular  construct.  ‘Vast,  truly,  was 
the  world  of  observation,  that  we  could  both  glean  in  it  so 
actively  without  crossing  each  other’s  steps’.  The  possibility 
of  everyone  ‘gleaning’  a  different  picture  of  the  state  of  things 
from  the  vast  world  of  observation  is  increased  by  the 
extraordinarily  elliptical  and  unspecific  nature  of  the  social 
language  used  by  them  all.  The  narrator,  sensing  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  surfaces  of  the  social  charade,  and  the 
‘things  unspoken  and  untouched,  unspeakable  and  untouch¬ 
able’  which  lie  behind,  tries  to  make  himself  an  expert  in  the 
semantics  of  silence — reader  of  the  unwritten,  hearer  of  the 
unsaid.  There  are  obvious  dangers  in  such  an  endeavour.  Mrs 
Brissenden  has  a  point  when  she  rebuffs  him  with  the  scornful 
comment:  ‘things  are  not  gouged  out  to  your  tune’.  And 
obviously  James  could  see  that  there  is  a  real  danger  in 
becoming  so  totally  enthralled  with  one’s  own  theory  of 
things.  And  yet  clearly  there  is  a  value  in  the  sort  of 
consciousness  which  tries  to  fathom  some  of ‘those  suppressed 
processes  and  unavowed  references  which  made  the  meaning 
of  the  meeting  so  different  from  its  form.  ’  James  himself 
could  hardly  have  disdained  such  a  description  of  his  own 
aspirations  as  a  novelist.  Near  the  end  the  narrator  says  to  Mrs 
Brissenden:  ‘Light  or  darkness,  my  imagination  rides  me.’ 
The  whole  motive  and  momentum  of  the  artistic  imagination 
are  just  as  ambiguous  as  that.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
those  efforts  of  the  mind  which  illuminate  existence  from 
those  which  darken  it. 

Quite  early  in  the  book  the  narrator  willingly  concedes: 
‘These  things — the  way  other  people  could  feel  about  each 
other,  the  power  not  one’s  self,  in  the  given  instance,  that 
made  for  passion — were  of  course  at  best  the  mystery  of 
mysteries;  still,  there  were  cases  in  which  fancy,  sounding  the 
depths  or  the  shallows,  could  at  least  drop  the  lead.  ’  Comic, 
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pathetic,  deranged,  pathological,  sympathetic — however  the 
characters,  or  we,  choose  to  regard  the  narrator,  we  should 
recognise  that  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  (he  could,  after 
all,  be  correct),  his  attempt  to  find  patterns  in  the  shifting 
relationships  around  him,  his  efforts  to  sound  the  depths  of 
that  ‘power  not  one’s  self. . .  that  made  for  passion,’  are  only 
another  version  of  what  Henry  James,  like  most  great  novel¬ 
ists,  was  doing  himself.  If  this  is  madness  then  it  is,  in  James  s 
own  phrase,  ‘the  madness  of  art’. 


Ill 

‘Frankly,  quite  the  best,  “all  round”,  of  my  productions’,  was 
James’s  own  assessment  of  The  Ambassadors,  written  in  about 
ten  months  in  1900.  It  centres  on  a  man,  very  much  ofjames’s 
age  and  disposition,  who  is  sent  to  Europe  to  retrieve  a  young 
man,  Chad,  from  what  his  excessively  moralistic  mother  (Mrs. 
Newsome)  regards  as  inevitable  corruption  in  Europe.  But 
the  man,  Lambert  Strether,  has  an  epiphany  or  a  ‘crisis’  of 
vision  in  Paris  and  breaks  out  to  another  young  man  with 
these  central  words.  ‘Live  all  you  can;  it’s  a  mistake  not  to.  It 
doesn’t  so  much  matter  what  you  do  in  particular  so  long  as 
you  have  your  life.  If  you  haven’t  had  that,  what  have  you  had. 
I’m  too  old — too  old  at  any  rate  for  what  I  see.  What  one 
loses  one  loses;  make  no  mistake  about  that. . .  I’m  a  case  of 
reaction  against  the  mistake.  Do  what  you  like  so  long  as  you 
don’t  make  it.  For  it  was  a  mistake.  Live,  Live!’  ‘Mistake’  is  a 
key  recurring  word,  and  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
Strether’s  mistake,  and  whether  he  can  yet  make  any  repara¬ 
tion,  constitute  the  central  interest — and  drama — of  the 
novel.  A  crucial  problem — or  endless  ambiguity — is  of  course 
— what  exactly  is  it  to  live?  So  that  you  have  your  life?  On 
such  central  questions  the  book,  through  Strether,  ponders 
with  extraordinary  subtlety  and  delicacy.  It  is  in  The 
Ambassadors  that  James,  for  the  first  time,  makes  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  onlooker  figure  the  central  focus  of  a  major  novel. 
Discussing  his  initial  conception  of  Strether,  James  wrote: 
‘He  would  have  issued,  our  rueful  worthy,  from  the  very 
heart  of  New  England’  and  ‘he  had  come  to  Paris  in  some 
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state  of  mind  which  was  literally  undergoing,  as  a  result  of 
new  and  unexpected  assaults  and  infusiohs,  a  change  from 
hour  to  hour.’  It  is  a  central  Jamesian  theme:  a  person 
confronting  new  facts  with  an  old  vision,  or  set  of  values  or 
system  of  belief,  and  experiencing  a  convulsion  of  values 
because  the  old  ‘vision’  will  not  adequately  account  for  the 
newly  perceived  facts.  Thus,  James  goes  on,  ‘the  false  position 
for  him . . .  was  obviously  to  have  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  of  that  boundless  menagerie  with  a  moral  scheme  of  the 
most  approved  pattern  which  was  yet  framed  to  break  down 
on  any  approach  to  vivid  facts.  ’  The  book,  then,  is  to  be  about 
an  approved  moral  scheme  challenged  by  confusing  vivid 
facts,  and  the  consequent  attempt  to  find  a  new  adequate 
scheme,  a  more  inclusive  vision  which  can  contain  the  new 
range  of  facts  even  if  it  loses  its  old  approval.  The  drama  is  to 
be  ‘the  drama  of  discrimination.’  How  excessively  narrow 
and  life-denying  is  the  New  England  conscience?  What  is  fine 
and  what  is  fraudulent  in  the  rich  aggregation  of  life’s 
possibilities  which  Paris  represents?  The  book  is,  as  James 
says,  about  a  revolution  of  consciousness  in  Strether,  a 
revolution  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  carnal  tempta¬ 
tions  offered  by  Paris,  but  rather  its  power  to  stimulate  the 
sensitive  and  appreciative  imagination,  to  feed  the  senses  with 
rich  and  novel  impressions.  It  is  notable  that  on  at  least  three 
important  occasions  Strether  is  depicted  meditating  alone  on 
a  balcony  (‘a  perched  privacy  appeared  to  him  the  last  of 
luxuries’)  taking  in,  as  it  were,  the  whole  scene.  As  he  looks 
down  on  one  occasion  James  writes  ‘Strether  found  himself  in 
possession  as  he  had  never  yet  been’:  visual  possession, 
possession  from  above.  A  possession  which  is  generous  and 
grateful — non-exploitative. 

There  are  a  number  of  American  ‘ambassadors’  (note  the 
plural  title)  and  for  the  most  part  they  refuse  Europe,  judging 
and  condemning — never  trying  to  appreciate.  And  yet  they 
are  also  enthusiastic  purchasers  and  collectors  (in  its  way  a 
power  gesture — reducing  Europe  to  a  shop  and  treating  it 
like  a  contemptuous  patron).  Strether  is  a  notable  non¬ 
purchaser.  Behind  the  ambassadors  is  Mrs  Newsome,  who  is 
also  the  employer  of  Strether.  She  is — the  image  is  used — 
a  moral  ‘iceberg’.  From  her,  through  other  characters, 
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emanates  a  steady  cold  force  of  disapproval  and  self-righteous 
negation.  She  gets  all  her  money  from  a  vulgar  business 
which,  it  is  implied,  won  its  power  through  corrupt  means. 
The  combination  of  unscrupulous  commercial  exploitation 
and  moral  self-congratulation  is  clearly  established.  Over 
against  her  is  the — ultimately  pathetic — figure  of  Madame 
de  Vionnet,  who  incorporates  the  distilled  essence  of  an  old 
European  civilization.  She  is  Chad’s  mistress.  Mrs  Newsome 
and  all  the  other  ambassadors  try — they  threaten  financial 
punishment  as  well  as  moral  disapproval — to  force  Strether 
to  return  to  America.  In  not  returning  when  they  return, 
Strether  is  refusing  their  attitude  to  life.  He  stands  firm — 
stands  by  Madame  de  Vionnet,  stands  by  the  perceptible,  as 
opposed  to  the  purchasable,  values  of  Europe. 

The  worst  ambassador  will  turn  out  to  be  Chad.  He  is 
completely  egotistical:  as  he  claims,  he  has  always  had  his 
own  way.  He  is  a  ‘taker’  supreme,  for  he  takes  and  keeps  and 
uses  all  the  love  and  care  which  Madame  de  Vionnet  lavishes 
on  him — with  no  true  reciprocations.  Because  Chad  has 
acquired  a  European  veneer,  and  to  some  extent  been  civilised 
by  Madame  de  Vionnet,  Strether  is  initially  taken  in  by 
Chad’s  improved  appearance.  But  by  the  end  he  can  perceive 
that  Chad  is  really  just  another  one  of  those  Americans  who 
have  come  to  Europe  to  exploit  its  valuable  things  before 
returning  to  America  and  the  profits  of  big  business.  Chad’s 
intention  to  return  to  America  is  not  announced  but  clearly 
inferred.  By  the  end  Strether  is  trying  to  work  on  Chad  to 
keep  him  in  Europe  (a  major  ironic  reversal  since  earlier 
Chad  has  to  work  on  Strether  to  gain  his  permission  to  stay 
longer  in  Europe)  and  he  feels  it  necessary  to  utter  a  strong 
prospective  indictment.  ‘You’ll  be  a  brute,  you  know — you’ll 
be  guilty  of  the  last  infamy — if  you  ever  forsake  her.’  Chad 
glibly  says  that  he  will  never  tire  of  her,  but  ‘he  spoke  of  being 
“tired”  of  her  almost  as  he  might  have  spoken  of  being  tired  of 
roast  mutton  for  dinner.  ’  A  rank  selfishness  of  mere  appetite  is 
hinted  at  here.  And  even  while  Strether  is  showing  him  how 
vile  it  would  be  to  abandon  Madame  de  Vionnet,  Chad 
suddenly  switches  the  conversation  to  ‘advertising’.  ‘It  really 
does  the  thing,  you  know’ — the  ‘thing’  being  to  make  money. 
He  is  still  oblivious  to  intrinsic  values.  What  is  for  Madame  de 
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Vionnet  a  real  and  lasting  love,  is  for  him  a  passing  amusement 
to  be  indulged  in  before  going  into  business. 

But  she  has  a  sort  of  wisdom  which  the  egotistical 
American  ambassadors  could  never  attain.  As  when  she  says 
‘What  I  hate  is  myself — when  I  think  that  one  has  to  take  so 
much  to  be  happy,  out  of  the  lives  of  others,  and  that  one  isn’t 
happy  even  then . . .  The  wretched  self  is  always  there,  always 
making  one  somehow  a  fresh  anxiety.  What  it  comes  to  is 
that  it’s  not,  that  it’s  never,  any  happiness  at  all,  to  take.  The 
only  safe  thing  is  to  give.’  She  has  given,  and,  we  feel,  she 
alone  ot  the  characters  will  achieve  the  dignity  and  stature  of 
real  suffering.  But  only  Strether  can  really  appreciate  her  for 
what  she  is.  And  he  too  attempts  to  transcend  ‘the  wretched 
self’  by  a  refusal  to  take  anything  that  the  world  seems  to 
offer — including  two  possible  and  very  secure  and  com¬ 
fortable  marriages.  For  in  the  Jamesian  world,  those  who 
consult  and  pander  to  the  self  are  capable  of  cruel  obliquities 
of  vision  and  a  ruthless  insensitivity  of  conduct.  Really  ‘living’ 
is  a  subtler  affair  than  that.  Strether  does  ‘have  his  life’ — in  the 
form  of  accumulated  treasures  of  consciousness  and  capacious 
generosities  of  vision. 

At  one  point  he  visits  Madame  de  Vionnet  (after  he  has 
discovered  that  she  and  Chad  are  lovers):  he  perceives  her 
fear  and  achieves  an  ethical  sense  which  goes  far  beyond  a 
mere  disapprobation  for  a  socially  illicit  deed.  His  fine  insight 
(James  calls  it  ‘his  sharpest  perception  yet’)  is  that  ‘it  was 
almost  appalling,  that  a  creature  so  fine  could  be,  by  myster¬ 
ious  forces,  a  creature  so  exploited.’  It  is  the  ‘exploitation’  of 
people  that  is  the  cardinal  sin  in  the  Jamesian  world:  evil  is  the 
callous  manipulation  and  selfish  appropriation  of  other 
peoples’  lives — of  life  itself.  For  such  people — such  as  most  of 
the  American  ambassadors,  supremely  Chad — it  is  not  a 
matter  of ‘living  all  you  can’,  but  rather  ‘getting’  all  you  can. 
With  his  acquired  subtlety  of  vision  and  refined  ethical 
sense — and  pity — Strether  by  the  end  approaches  very  close 
to  the  Jamesian  view  of  the  world — and  indeed  by  the  end  the 
values  of  character  and  author  would  seem  to  overlap  to  a 
large  extent.  This  leaves  one  interesting  question.  Why  does 
Strether,  at  the  end,  go  back  to  America?  Madame  de 
Vionnet’s  question  is  very  relevant  here.  She  asks  him: 
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‘Where  is  your  home  moreover  now — what  has  become  of 
it?’  The  ‘unhomeing’  of  Strether  is  important.  His  vision  is 
now  too  wide  and  comprehensive  to  be  limited  to  commit¬ 
ment  to — identification  with — any  one  ‘home’.  Just  as,  from 
the  balcony  the  watcher  is  ‘well  out  of  it’,  but  most  aware  of 
it  all  ‘going  on’.  In  addition,  in  a  strange  Jamesian  way,  ‘it  was 
he  somehow  who  finally  paid,  and  it  was  the  others  who 
mainly  partook.’  He  seems  to  become  the  containing,  all- 
embracing  consciousness  of  the  various  participants;  but  he 
must  pay  by  forfeiting  his  place  on  the  stage.  That  is  what  is 
behind  the  reason  he  gives  for  not  staying  in  Europe.  In  going 
back  to  America  he  is,  it  is  made  very  clear,  going  back  to 
completely  nothing — a  blank,  a  nowhere.  But  that  is  the 
whole  point.  He  explains:  ‘But  all  the  same  I  must  go ...  To 
be  right . . .  That,  you  see,  is  my  only  logic.  Not,  out  of  the 
whole  affair,  to  have  got  anything  for  myself.’  He  must  not 
appear  to  have  opted  for  one  culture  as  opposed  to  the  other. 
It  is  not  to  be  simply  a  matter  of  changing  sides — it  is  getting 
beyond  sides  altogether,  and  the  geographical  equivalent  of 
this  is  his  refusal  to  seek  around  for  a  comfortable  corner  for 
himself  in  Europe.  To  show  that  Strether ’s  vision  has  passed 
beyond  all  the  demands  of ‘the  wretched  self’,  it  is  important 
that  he  must  not  get  any  material  loot  or  swag  for  himself  (as, 
for  instance,  even  his  friend  Maria  Gostrey  has  her  little 
museum  of  sharp  acquisitions).  He  must  be  above  all  col¬ 
lecting,  all  purchasing,  all  possessing.  His  gain  must  be  all  of 
the  imagination,  even  if  there  does  seem  to  be  something 
excessively  ascetic  in  this  attitude;  what  he  has  acquired  are 
gems  of  appreciation,  understanding,  and  a  range  of  sympathy 
which  transcends  any  fixed  moral  schemes.  Thus  we  have  our 
last  glimpse  of  Strether  looking,  perhaps,  not  unlike  James 
himself — alone,  ‘unhomed’  in  a  profound  sense,  somehow  out 
of  life,  but  full  of  a  priceless  vision. 


IV 

James  had  a  young  cousin,  Mary  Temple,  a  brilliant,  life- 
hungry  girl  who  died  tragically  young.  She  became  the  very 
image  of  a  generous  but  doomed  consciousness,  which  James 
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was  to  explore  and  dramatise  in  different  ways.  He  wrote  of 
her  in  liis  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother: 

She  was  absolutely  afraid  of  nothing  she  might  come  to  by  living 
with  enough  sincerity  and  enough  wonder . . .  Life  claimed  her  and 
used  and  beset  her — made  her  range  in  her  groping,  her  naturally 
immature  and  unlighted  way  from  end  to  end  of  the  scale . . .  None 
the  less  she  did  in  fact  cling  to  consciousness;  death,  at  the  last,  was 
dreadful  to  her;  she  would  have  given  anything  to  live — and  the 
image  of  this,  which  was  long  to  remain  with  me,  appeared  so  of 
the  essence  of  tragedy  that  I  was  in  the  far-off  aftertime  to  seek  to 
lay  the  ghost  by  wrapping  it. . .  in  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  art.’ 

This  he  most  beautifully  did  in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  which  he 
wrote  immediately  after  The  Ambassadors  (though  it  was 
published  one  year  before  that  novel,  in  1902). 

Mary  Temple  is  transformed  into  Milly  Theale  (note  the 
identity  of  initials)  who  is  a  young  American  princess,  ‘an 
angel  with  a  thumping  bank  account’,  indeed — ‘a  dove’.  But 
she  is  mortally  ill  when  she  comes  over  to  Europe,  though  she 
is  desperately  eager  to  ‘live’.  But  she  enters  the  novel  only 
with  Book  Three  and  thereafter  she  hardly  acts,  but  is,  rather, 
acted  upon.  The  novel  in  fact  starts  with  another  lady — the 
English  girl,  Kate  Croy,  who  indeed  initiates  much  of  the 
action — and  she  is  one  of  the  very  great  studies  of  a  woman  in 
English  fiction.  The  first  sentence  unostentatiously  points  to 
some  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  novel.  ‘She  waited,  Kate  Croy, 
for  her  father  to  come  in,  but  he  kept  her  unconscionably 
‘Waiting’  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  book — Kate  for 
instance  is  secretly  engaged  to  a  penniless  journalist,  Merton 
Densher,  but  as  she  herself  has  no  money,  they  cannot  get 
married.  And  they  have  no  place  to  go.  So  they  must  ‘wait’ — 
and  the  other  problem  is,  exactly  what  is  ‘conscionable’  or 
‘unconscionable’.  Milly  has  ‘boundless  freedom’  and  is  indeed 
first  seen  high  in  the  Alps,  climbing  a  path  which  ‘led 
somewhere,  yet  apparently  quite  into  space’ — she  can  indeed 
spread  her  wings  and  fly  where  she  will.  She  is  associated 
with  large  rooms,  ample  houses,  and  a  superb  elevated  Italian 
Palazzo  in  Venice — where  she  eventually  dies. 

Kate  however  seems  condemned  to  cramped  and  mean 
settings — her  father’s  squalid  rooms  in  Chirk  Street,  her 
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sister’s  no  less  squalid  house — in  neither  of  which  is  she 
wanted.  She  is  accepted  at  the  massively  splendid  house, 
Lancaster  Gate,  home  of  Aunt  Maud.  But — and  here  is  Kate’s 
problem — Aunt  Maud  is  a  veritable  ‘lioness’,  an  ‘eagle’  with 
predatory  talons  all  exposed.  She  is  ‘a  complex  and  subtle 
Britannia’,  sitting  imperiously  among  her  ostentatiously 
material  possessions:  ‘she  was  London,  was  life — the  roar  of 
the  siege  and  the  thick  of  the  fray’.  And  she  is  determined  that 
Kate  should  not  marry  the  impoverished  Densher,  but  the  rich 
Lord  Mark.  Kate  is  a  complex  girl  in  an  impossible  position. 
She  recognizes  that  ‘material  things  spoke  to  her’  and  is  not 
out  of  this  world,  as  the  more  ethereal  Milly  is.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  loyal  to  Densher  and  does  commit  herself  to  him:  ‘I 
engage  myself  to  you  forever’  she  announces.  But  they  are 
without  a  place — they  meet  in  art  galleries,  in  parks,  even  on 
the  underground  railway:  public  places  of  passage  hardly 
constituted  to  offer  lovers  privacy.  So  Kate  plots — in  the 
subtlest  way.  She  becomes  a  friend  of  Milly ’s — a  ‘sincere’ 
friend — and  realises  that  she  is  going  to  die.  She  also  realises 
that  Milly — who  has  never  really  been  properly  loved  or 
known  love — is  falling  in  love  with  Merton  Densher.  So  she 
subtly  suggests  to  Densher  that  they  continue  to  conceal  their 
engagement  and  that  he  should  marry  Milly — and  thus  soon 
inherit  her  fortune.  ‘Since  she’s  to  die,  I’m  to  marry  her?’  he 
asks.  ‘To  marry  her’,  Kate  replies.  ‘So  that  when  her  death  has 
taken  place  I  shall  in  the  natural  course  have  money?’  ‘You’ll 
in  the  natural  course  have  money’  Kate  concludes.  ‘We  shall 
in  the  natural  course  be  free.’  The  plot  is  not  so  purely 
Machiavellian  as  it  may  sound.  On  the  one  hand  Kate 
‘sincerely’  wants  Milly  to  be  happy  for  the  short  time  she  has 
left — but  it  goes  wrong  when  Lord  Mark,  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge  (he  has  been  rejected  by  Milly)  reveals  to  her  the 
secret  engagement  of  Kate  and  Densher.  It  is  then  we  gather, 
in  a  famous  statement — ‘She  (Milly)  has  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall.  ’  She  does  in  fact  leave  her  money  to  Densher,  but 
something  has  happened  to  him  and  he  now  cannot  touch  it 
and  will  only  marry  Kate  on  that  condition. 

‘I’ll  marry  you,  mind  you,  in  an  hour.’ 

‘As  we  were?’ 
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‘As  we  were.’ 

But  she  turned  to  the  door,  and  her  headshake  was  now  the  end. 
‘We  shall  never  be  again  as  we  were!’ 

So  the  novel  famously  concludes.  They  have  lost  their  love 
and  their  future.  Milly  has  escaped  into  the  great  space  of 
death.  They  are  left  alone  back  ‘in  the  same  box.  Their  box, 
their  great  common  anxiety,  what  was  it,  in  this  grim 
breathing-space,  but  the  practical  question  of  life?’  It  might 
be  stressed  that  the  problems  of  place  and  space,  direction  and 
‘position’,  ‘direction’  ‘journey’  and  ‘flight’,  ‘abyss’  and 
‘labyrinth’  and  ‘maze’  are  prominent  throughout.  The  various 
rooms  and  houses  and  galleries  through  which  Milly — and 
the  others  pass — do  add  up  both  to  a  kind  of ‘social  atlas’  and  a 
whole  social,  psychological  and  moral  geography,  until  the 
late  great  scene  in  the  stormy  Venice  in  winter — ‘It  was  a 
Venice  all  of  evil  that  had  broken  out  for  them  alike’ — when 
Densher  is  turned  away  from  Milly ’s  Palazzo  and  realises  that 
his  ‘lie’  and  deception  have  been  exposed.  The  final  sense  of 
desolation  and  loss  is  very  intense. 

The  problem  of  the  ‘lie’  is  central  to  the  book.  No-one 
knew  better  than  James  that  society  is  maintained  and 
structured  on  varying  degrees  of  fiction,  fabrication,  sup¬ 
pression,  misrepresentation — a  whole  scale  of  collusion  and 
duplicity.  Yet,  particularly  in  connection  with  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  ‘lie’  can  be  ruinous.  The  notion  of  lying  (and 
‘playing  the  game’  of  society)  is  there  from  the  start  when 
Kate  meets  her  father — a  man  with  some  disgrace  in  his 
past — and  realises  ‘there  was  no  truth  in  him ...  he  dealt  out 
lies  as  he  might  have  cards  from  the  greasy  old  pack  for  the 
game  of  diplomacy  to  which  you  were  to  sit  down  with  him.  ’ 
When  she  assures  Milly  that  she  has  no  feeling  for  Densher, 
she  reports  to  Densher — ‘I’ve  told  the  proper  lie  for  you.’  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  ‘proper  lie’?  In  Venice,  Densher, 
increasingly  frustrated  that  he  is  having  to  enact  Kate’s  plot 
while  she  still  won’t  come  to  bed  with  him,  says:  ‘I’ll  tell  any 
lie  you  want. . .  if  you’ll  only  come  to  me.’  And  come  she 
does.  But  there  comes  a  point  when  he  can  tell  no  more  lies 
and  deny  his  love  for  Kate.  Kate  sees  it  differently.  Milly,  she 
says  ‘never  wanted  the  truth . . .  She  wanted  yew . . .  You  might 
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have  lied  to  her  from  pity.’  It  is  plausible  but  specious. 
Densher  has  realized  that  there  comes  a  point  when  the  lyiug 
has  to  stop — recognizing,  like  various  other  characters  in 
fiction  (Mark  Twain’s  Huck  Finn,  Conrad  s  Razumov)  that, 
finally,  you  can’t  live  a  lie.  As  he  says  to  Kate  after  Milly’s 
death  ‘we’ve  played  our  dreadful  game,  and  we’ve  lost’ — he 
leaves  the  letter  announcing  Milly’s  bequest  to  him  unopened, 
signifying  a  renunciation  of  the  money.  Kate  has  her  sincerities 
and  her  truths — she  has  been  faithful  to  her  love  for  Densher. 
But  she  cannot  escape  the  ‘box’ — of  materiality,  and  perhaps 
unavoidably  of  mendacity,  in  which  she  has  to  live.  Milly, 
freed  from  the  start  from  all  material  worries  and  restrictions, 
has  to  die.  Densher  is  left  with,  perhaps,  a  new  conscience,  a 
memory,  and  the  prospect  of  an  endless  solitude. 

At  one  point  in  Lord  Mark’s  great  country  house, 
Matcham,  Milly  is  shown  a  Bronzino  portrait  of  a  woman. 
The  day  has  been  perfect — ‘a  sort  of  magnificent  maximum, 
the  pink  dawn  of  an  apotheosis’,  and  indeed  the  world  does 
seem  ‘all  before  her’  (James  uses  the  Miltonic  echo  as  he  had  in 
The  Portrait  of  a  Lady).  Yet  the  moment  of  apotheosis  is  also  a 
presentiment  of  doom.  In  front  of  the  picture  she  finds  she  is 
"looking  at  the  mysterious  portrait  through  tears’. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  tears  that  made  it  just  then  so  strange  and 
fair — as  wonderful  as  he  had  said;  the  face  of  a  young  woman,  all 
magnificently  drawn,  down  to  the  hands,  and  magnificently  dres¬ 
sed;  a  face  almost  livid  in  hue,  yet  handsome  in  sadness  and  crowned 
with  a  mass  of  hair  rolled  back  and  high,  that  must,  before  fading 
with  time,  have  had  a  family  resemblance  to  her  own.  The  lady  in 
question,  at  all  events,  with  her  slightly  Michelangelesque  square¬ 
ness,  her  eyes  of  other  days,  her  full  lips,  her  long  neck,  her  recorded 
jewels,  her  brocaded  and  wasted  reds,  was  a  very  great  personage — 
only  unaccompanied  by  a  joy.  And  she  was  dead,  dead,  dead.  Milly 
recognised  her  exactly  in  words  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her.  ‘I 
shall  never  be  better  than  this.  ’ 

Thus  was  Mary  Temple  wrapped,  in  this  incomparable  novel, 
“in  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  art.’ 

While  meditating  his  next  novel  James  wrote  a  book  about 
the  American  expatriate  artist,  William  Wetmore  Story.  He 
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called  the  book  a  ‘queer  job’  and  it  is  indeed  an  unusual 
mixture  of  biography,  documents,  and  autobiographical 
reminiscences.  James  never  had  much  respect  for  Story  as  an 
artist,  but  he  undertook  the  book  for  financial  reasons  (and 
under  some  pressure  from  Story’s  children) — and  wrote  it  in 
about  two  months  (his  work  rate  during  this  last  major  phase 
is  simply  amazing).  The  full  title  of  the  book  is  William 
Wetmore  Story  and  his  Frietids:  From  Letters,  Diaries,  and  Recollec¬ 
tions,  and  as  Edel  has  said,  the  key  word  is  ‘recollections’.  For 
James  had  first  experienced  Rome  at  the  time  when  Story 
was  working  there,  so  he  plunges  into  his  own  recollections  of 
the  impact  of  Rome  on  an  aspiring  American  artist  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a  time  when 
Americans,  in  an  almost  naive  and  childlike  way,  were 
beginning  to  discover  Europe  for  the  first  time.  ‘The  dawn  of 
the  American  consciousness  of  the  complicated  world  it  was 
so  persistently  to  annex  is  the  more  touching  the  more 
primitive  we  make  that  consciousness . . .  the  interest  is  in  its 
becoming  perceptive  and  responsive,  and  the  charming,  the 
amusing,  the  pathetic,  the  romantic  drama  is  exactly  that 
process.’  It  was  a  drama  which  James  had  traced  out  many 
times.  More  important  to  James  than  Story  was  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  Rome,  in  particular  as  it  contrasted  with  the 
air  of  moral  fear  and  foreboding  in  New  England.  Referring 
to  ‘the  suspended  fear  in  the  old,  the  abiding  Puritan  con¬ 
science’ James  alludes  to  the  old  image  of ‘the  whip  in  the  sky’ 
and  adds  ‘From  the  Italian  sky  of  those  days  the  whip  was,  in 
respect  to  all  of  its  functions,  blissfully  absent’. 

Yet  interestingly  enough  James  reveals,  in  discussing  Story, 
some  of  his  abiding  sense  of  the  ambiguous  results  of  expatria¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  exactly  clear  what  or  how  much  he  is  confessing 
when  he  asserts  that  ‘a  man  always  pays,  in  one  way  or 
another,  for  expatriation,  for  detachment  from  his  plain 
primary  heritage’,  and  after  recording  some  of  the  felicities  of 
Story’s  Roman  life,  he  asserts  that  ‘Story  paid — paid  for  his 
having  sought  his  development  even  among  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  at  the  time  of  his  choice  appeared  not  only  the 
only  propitious,  but  the  only  possible.  ’  Something,  somehow, 
is  missing  from  Story’s  work — ‘Story  therefore  affects  us 
as  concurring,  curiously,  almost  perversely,  in  some  fine 
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extravagant  waste  or  leakage.’  It  is  strange  to  read  the  long- 
committed  expatriate  James  commenting  thus  on  a  fellow 
expatriate,  and  one  can  only  wonder  to  what  extent  he  might 
be  indirectly  referring  to  something  he  felt  about  himself.  But 
whatever  the  long-term  results  of  expatriation  may  be,  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  sheer  golden  magic  of  Rome — evoked  by 
James  in  this  book  with  an  intensity  of  appreciative  nostalgia 
which  is  truly  creative. 

So,  at  any  rate,  fanciful  as  my  plea  may  appear,  I  recover  the  old 
sense — brave  even  the  imputation  of  making  a  mere  Rome  of 
words,  talking  of  a  Rome  of  my  own  which  was  no  Rome  of  reality. 
That  comes  up  as  exactly  the  point — that  no  Rome  of  reality  was 
concerned  in  our  experience,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  rare  state 
of  the  imagination,  dosed  and  drugged,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
by  the  effectual  Borgia  cup,  for  the  taste  of  which  the  simplest  as 
well  as  the  subtlest  had  a  palate. 

It  is  the  fine  intensity  of  James’s  own  recollections,  and  his 
incomparable  ‘Rome  of  mere  words’,  which  transcend  his 
ostensible  material — William  Story — and  make  this  book  a 
worthy,  though  underrated,  product  of  his  major  phase. 

V 

In  his  last  great  novel,  The  Golden  Bowl  (1904)  James  concen¬ 
trates  on  two  married  couples  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
anyone  else  (there  are  very  few,  and  minor,  other  characters). 
It  is  as  if  society  has  receded  far  beneath  them,  is  barely 
audible  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  in  which  they  move.  In  a 
sense  they  are  making  their  own  society,  and  their  efforts  to 
do  this — with  a  success  which  may  be  seen  as  ambiguous  or 
redemptive — constitute  the  quiet  but  intense  drama  of  the 
book  (the  only  real  noise  occurs  when  Maggie  smashes  ‘the 
golden  bowl’ — and  immediately  starts  to  pick  up  the  pieces). 
It  is  a  curiously  ‘geometrical’  book  dealing  with  shifting 
combinations,  groupings,  ‘ruptures  and  rearrangements’,  ‘re¬ 
constitutions’  (which,  ideally,  should  be  ‘plausible,  present¬ 
able’)  and  a  general  concern  for  ‘equilibrium’.  The  book  starts 
with  two  licit  relationships;  these  shift  into  illicit  or  unnatural 
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relationships;  then  there  is  a  ‘rearrangement’  and  a  return  to 
two  legitimate  relationships.  Though  of  course  by  the  end  the 
characters  have  all  changed  and  are  in  very  different  situations 
of  knowledge  and  power.  They  can  never  be  again  as  they 
were.  But,  and  here  we  do  have  something  new  in  James,  the 
two  marriages  have  survived  as  indeed  has  the  one  child 
produced  by  the  unions.  James  was  originally  going  to  call  the 
novel  ‘The  Marriages’  and  it  is  a  key  word,  and  indeed  key 
relationship,  in  the  book  (‘I  want  to  be  married.  It’s — well,  it’s 
the  condition’  says  one  of  the  ladies  prior  to  her  actually 
entering  that  state).  On  what  terms  and  in  what  state  the 
marriages  survive  is  very  much  a  matter  for  debate,  and 
indeed  there  has  been  the  widest  possible  disagreement  about 
this  since  the  novel  appeared.  Either  the  characters  are 
preserved — some  say  redeemed — by  the  maintaining  of  the 
forms;  or,  it  has  been  argued,  the  forms  are  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  characters.  I  will  come  back  to  this. 

Put  very  simply,  the  story  concerns  a  rich  American  girl, 
Maggie  Verver  (and  some  have  seen  a  regenerative  hint  in  the 
‘  Ver’ — Latin  for  spring,  as  I  suppose  you  could  find  more  than 
a  hint  of  English  verve  or  vigour)  who  is  married  to  an  Italian 
Prince — Amerigo.  A  former  friend  (lover?)  of  the  Prince 
turns  up,  Charlotte  Stant,  initially  to  buy  them  a  wedding 
present.  The  Prince  and  Charlotte,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are 
poor,  so  even  if  they  had  wanted  to  get  married  in  the  past  it 
was  financially  out  of  the  question — not  a  new  situation  in 
James!  Maggie’s  father,  Adam  joins  them  and — really  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  or  as  he  thinks  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter’s 
marriage — he  marries  Charlotte  (he  is,  incidentally,  revealed 
as  sexually  impotent — they  can  have  no  child).  But  it  doesn’t 
work  out  quite  as  it  should.  Maggie  and  Adam  become  closer 
and  closer,  a  slightly  unnatural  father-daughter  intimacy 
which  is  only  intensified  when  Maggie  has  a  child  (he  is  a  ‘link 
between  a  mamma  and  a  grandpapa’ — but  not  between  a 
wife  and  her  husband).  The  Prince  and  Charlotte  are  left  to 
themselves — indeed  rather  thrust  at  each  other — and  in  the 
event  they  commit  adultery  and  become  lovers.  In  a  way  they 
set  up  a  new  kind  of  contract  since  the  other  marriages  seem  to 
have  gone  off  in  somewhat  perverse,  or  at  least  unfulfilling, 
directions.  ‘We  must  act  in  concert,  Heaven  knows . . .  they 
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do!’  says  Charlotte,  and  their  passion,  as  demonstrated  in  their 
kiss,  seems  to  give  the  ‘contract’  a  kind  of  validity.  ‘Their  lips 
sought  their  lips,  their  pressure  their  response  and  their 
response  their  pressure;  with  a  violence  that  had  sighed  itself 
to  the  longest  and  deepest  of  stillnesses  they  passionately 
sealed  their  pledge.’  Maggie  and  Adam  are  said,  indeed,  to 
have  ‘imposed’  ‘ their  forms’  on  Charlotte  and  the  Prince,  so  no 
one  person  can  be  said  to  be  ‘guilty’  of  a  breach  of  the  forms. 
‘Forms’  is  another  key  and  shifting  word  in  the  book:  people 
can  ‘cheat  each  other  with  forms’.  Maggie  thinks  of  ‘the 
funny  form  of  our  life’  as  well  she  might,  and  there  are 
dangerous  moments  of  loss  of ‘confidence’  in  forms.  In  fact, 
the  new  illicit  ‘symmetry’  is  arrived  at  by  a  kind  of  group 
collusion  and  complicity. 

But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  Maggie,  who  for  the  first  part  ot 
the  story  seems  all  innocence  and  passive  ignorance — not  to 
say  regressive  child-likeness — ,  becomes  aware  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  begins  to  take  action — quiet,  quiet  action — to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  symmetries.  Quiet — 
apart  from  the  breaking  of  the  bowl,  about  which  a  word. 
The  ‘golden  bowl’  is  the  wedding  present  which  Charlotte 
buys  for  The  Prince  and  Maggie.  From  the  start,  when  they 
are  buying  it  in  the  shop,  there  is  much  question  as  to  whether 
it  has  a  crack,  or  a  flaw  or  a  split  in  it — concealed  by  the 
golden  veneer.  There  is  even  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  real 
crystal  or  glass — and  the  further  consideration  that  if  you 
cannot  see  the  crack,  does  it  matter?  (‘But  if  it’s  something 
you  can’t  find  out,  isn’t  it  as  good  as  if  it  were  nothing?’)  And 
does  real  crystal  split? 

‘On  lines  and  by  laws  of  its  own’ 

‘You  mean  if  there’s  a  weak  place?’ 

In  all  this  talk  there  is  of  course  a  clear  double  entendre;  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Bowl  is  indirectly  a  questioning  about 
marriage — or  the  two  marriages  in  question,  with  their 
golden  surfaces  and  concealed  flaws  and  cracks  and  lines  of 
potential  breakage.  It  is  not  a  symbol  for  us;  it  is  one  for  the 
characters  who  use  it  as  a  way  of  talking  about  what  would 
otherwise  be  unmentionable.  When  Maggie  deliberately 
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smashes  the  Bowl,  shattering  it  on  the  floor,  it  is  clearly  a  way 
of  saying  that  she  now  knows  exactly  what  the  relationship 
between  Charlotte  and  the  Prince  is,  and  how  their  marriages 
are  all  wrong  and  need  to  be  reconstituted.  She  immediately 
starts  to  pick  up  the  fragments  (significantly  she  can  only  pick 
up  two  at  a  time — adumbrating  the  final  separation  of  the — 
effectively — menage  a  quatre,  into  proper  couples).  She  an¬ 
nounces  her  aspiration  quite  clearly:  she  wants  ‘The  golden 
bowl — as  it  was  to  have  been . . .  The  bowl  with  all  happiness 
in  it.  The  bowl  without  the  crack.’  Her  state  of  knowledge — 
and  power — enables  her  to  manipulate  the  Prince  and 
Charlotte  who  increasingly  do  not  know  what  Maggie 
knows,  and  therefore  are  increasingly  her  potential  victims 
(and  her  father’s).  At  the  end,  Maggie  and  the  Prince  are  back 
together  again,  while  Adam  is  taking  Charlotte  back  to 
America  (always  a  less  than  desirable  fate  in  James’s  fiction). 
Maggie  maintains  that  she  can  bear  anything  and  do  anything 
‘for  love’ — on  one  memorable  occasion  she  repeats  the  phrase 
three  times.  And  perhaps  she  does  inaugurate  a  needed  ‘new 
system’  as  she  intends.  ‘The  Marriages’  hold.  But  questions 
remain. 

We  are  reminded  at  the  start  of  the  ‘machinery’  and  the 
‘power’ — ‘the  power  of  the  rich  peoples’,  and  Adam  Verver 
for  one  (who  is  the  source  of  the  money,  and  thus  the  power 
and  the  machinery)  is  a  very  ambiguous  figure.  Adam  is  of 
course  a  favourite  American  name  to  suggest  innocence,  but 
James  may  well  be  offering  a  telling  reappraisal  of  that 
oft-celebrated  American  innocence.  Adam  may  be  very 
ignorant  or  he  may  be  very  knowing — he  is  inscrutable 
(based  of  course  on  the  American  robber  barons) — but  he  has 
all  the  power.  His  plan  to  build  what  he  calls  ‘American  City’ 
back  in  America  and  fill  it  with  all  the  precious  objects  he  has 
acquired  in  Europe,  may  have  benevolent  intentions,  but  it 
reveals  a  more  dubious  aspect  of  his  collecting  instinct, 
namely  ‘his  application  of  the  same  measure  of  value  to  such 
different  pieces  of  property  as  old  Persian  carpets,  say,  and 
new  human  acquisitions.’  As  Maggie  tells  the  Prince,  he  is  ‘a 
part  of  his  collection ...  a  rarity,  an  object  of  beauty,  an  object 
of  price.’  Treating  or  regarding  people  as  things — even 
beautiful  things.  This  has  never  been  a  desirable  habit  in 
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James.  Adam’s  last  cryptic  comment  as  he  looks  at  Maggie 
with  her  Prince  in  their  house  is — ‘Le  compte  y  est.  You’ve  got 
some  good  things.  ’  There  is  at  least  an  undeniable  suggestion 
in  the  book  that  if  Maggie  and  Adam  have  ‘saved’  the  Prince 
and  Charlotte,  they  have  also  turned  them  into  ‘human 
furniture’.  And  when  Adam  leads  Charlotte  away  it  is, 
metaphorically,  by  ‘a  long  silken  halter  looped  around  her 
beautiful  neck.’  The  halter  is  invisible  of  course,  but  we  can 
see  it  and  to  see  it  is  to  see  its  cruelty.  On  one  occasion  when 
Maggie  hears  the  trapped  Charlotte  taking  some  people 
round  Adam’s  gallery  she  fancies  that  Charlotte’s  high  voice 
sounds  ‘like  the  shriek  of  a  soul  in  pain.’ 

Maggie  is  even  more  ambiguous.  She  can  be  described, 
metaphorically,  variously  as  a  doll,  a  slaughtered  innocent,  a 
resourceful  settler,  a  divine  saviour — there  is  as  it  were  an 
excess  of  metaphor  around  her,  putting  her — and  her 
actions — beyond  any  certain  judgement.  But  one  thing  is 
clear.  However  passive  she  may  be  at  the  start,  at  the  end  she 
controls  the  action  and  realises  that  the  others  are  at  her 
mercy.  ‘There  was  no  limit  to  her  conceived  design  of  not 
letting  them  escape.  ’  There  is  a  note  of  something  like  glee  in 
her  realisation  that  ‘they’re  paralysed,  they’re  paralysed’.  ‘I 
make  them  do  what  I  like’  she  all  but  boasts  to  Mrs 
Assingham,  and  it  is  that  inquiring  onlooker  who  decided  that 
‘it  will  be  Maggie  herself  who  will  mete  out’  all  the  punish¬ 
ments.  By  the  end  she  sees  the  Prince  as  being  in  ‘prison’  and 
‘caged’  and  once  again  it  is  with  a  thrill  that  she  notes  how  he 
is  ‘straitened  and  tied’  by  her  superior  manipulation  of  the 
situation.  Maggie  visits  and  comforts  him  in  prison — the 
image  is  sustained — but  then  we  have  learned  that  her 
‘revenge’  was  to  be  a  subtle  thing:  it  will  consist  of ‘compas¬ 
sionate  patronage.’  Admittedly,  all  this  is  done  ‘for  love’ — 
the  motives  and  operations  of  which  are  fathomless  enough. 
And  there  are  those — many — who  see  Adam  and  Maggie  as 
almost  allegorical  saviours  and  restorers  of  the  crumbling 
relics  and  structures  of  European  civilization.  But  that  to  me 
is  too  happy  and  facile  a  reading.  There  is  too  much  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  ambiguity  of  those  forms  which  may  be  as  ‘ghastly’ 
as  they  are  ‘necessary’  (not  to  say  ‘funny’);  too  much  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  new  ‘rearrangement’  rests  on  a  felicitous  ‘deceit’ 
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and  a  potentially  ruthless  power;  too  much  sense  of  concealed 
evil,  ‘the  horror  of  the  thing  hideously  behind ,  behind  so  much 
pretended,  nobleness,  cleverness,  tenderness.’  In  his  Preface 
James  refers  to  ‘the  deeply  involved  and  immersed  and  more 
or  less  bleeding  participants’  and  while  people  in  the  book 
tend  to  use  a  concealingly  hyperbolic  vocabulary  (everybody 
is  ‘beautiful’,  ‘great’  etc.,)  such  words  are  surely  bandages  to 
hide  the  wounds  or  to  negate  the  ‘horror  of  the  thing 
hideously  behind.'  This  is  not  to  say  that  James  totally  des¬ 
paired  of  social  structure  and  the  maintaining  form  of 
marriage,  nor  of  love — for  there  is  love  as  well  as  passion  (and 
‘revenge’)  in  the  book.  He  just  knew  what  they  could  cost  to 
be  maintained.  Just  as  he  knew  what  the  Prince  tells  Maggie 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  book — ‘Everything’s  terrible,  cara — 
in  the  heart  of  man.  ’ 


VI 

James  finally  published  his  reactions  to  America,  after  his 
return  visit  of  1904,  in  1907  in  The  American  Scene.  It  is  an 
altogether  remarkable  book  and  it  remains,  as  Edmund 
Wilson  said,  ‘one  of  the  best  books  about  modem  America.  ’  It 
is  interesting  to  note  James’s  procedure  in  writing  the  book. 
Although  he  visited  many  friends  and  attended  social  func¬ 
tions,  he  cuts  out  almost  entirely  all  reference  to  any  dialogue 
with  companions.  This  way  he  appears  in  the  book  as  a  ‘lone 
visionary’,  sending  out  his  ‘lasso  of  observation,’  standing  on 
the  ‘verandahs  of  contemplation,’  a  solitary  ‘restless  analyst’ 
such  as  might  have  appeared  in  his  own  novels.  His  inter¬ 
course  is  with  streets,  buildings,  vistas  and  landscapes,  all  of 
which  seem  to  address  him  with  their  murmured  apologies, 
their  aggressive  boasts,  or  their  pathetic  pleas,  which  he  in 
turn  answers.  The  most  important  dialogue  is  between  Henry 
James  and — the  American  Scene.  One  of  the  things  that 
strikes  him  time  and  again  is  the  seeming  emptiness  of 
America,  an  America  visibly  and  audibly  more  crowded  and 
busily  pursuing  ‘pecuniary  gain’  more  avidly  than  ever  before. 
‘Void’  and  ‘vacancy’  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  words  in 
the  book. 
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Before  one  judges  this  as  a  brand  of  patrician  snobbery,  it  is 
instructive  to  try  to  discern  the  grounds  for  James’s  reaction 
to  this  new  America  of  ‘florid  creations  waiting,  a  little 
bewilderingly,  lor  their  justification,  waiting ...  for  identity 
itself  to  come  to  them’.  He  found  a  growing  antipathy  to 
recognisable  distinctions  and  was  struck  by  the  strange  homo¬ 
genisation  of  the  emerging  population — the  way,  for  instance, 
an  immigrant  would  lose  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  his 
native  identity  without  acquiring  any  new  coloration  from 
his  new  neighbours — ‘we  surely  fail  to  observe  that  the 
property  washed  out  of  the  new  subject  begins  to  tint  with  its 
pink  or  azure  his  fellow-soakers  in  the  terrible  tank.’  This 
‘terrible  tank’  is  of  course  James’s  rephrasing  of  Walt 
Whitman’s  more  optimistic  image  of  America  as  a  great 
‘melting  pot’  and  whether  James  is  in  Washington  society  or 
the  New  York  Jewish  ghetto,  he  is  everwhere  struck  by  the 
power  of  the  ‘terrible  tank’  to  dissolve  distinctions,  producing 
mass  without  meaning.  The  fluid  emptiness  that  James  re¬ 
coiled  from  was  at  bottom  a  lack  of  forms  communicating 
any  sense  of  values,  any  deeply  felt  meaning — ‘it  is  as  if  the 
syllables  were  too  numerous  to  make  a  legible  word.’  For 
James  the  skyscraper  (and  New  York  struck  him  as  like  a 
‘broken  hair  comb  turned  up’)  was  the  negation  of  significant 
form.  ‘They,  ranged  in  this  terrible  recent  erection,  were 
going  to  bring  in  money’ — this,  for  James,  was  the  featureless 
architecture  of  greed. 

But  as  well  as  what  Americans  were  putting  up,  it  was 
what  they  were  tearing  down  that  distressed  him.  ‘What  was 
taking  place  was  a  perpetual  repudiation  of  the  past.’  Seeking 
out  the  sites  and  buildings  of  his  childhood,  he  found  them  all 
changed  or  obliterated.  James’s  shock  is  not  simply  a  con¬ 
servative’s  preference  for  the  old  familiar  forms.  What 
worried  him  was  that  the  new  America  did  not  seem  to  care 
enough  for  any  of  its  new  structures  to  wish  to  preserve  them, 
‘the  very  sign  of  its  energy  is  that  it  doesn’t  believe  in  itself.’  A 
profound  observation.  It  was  America’s  ‘inability  to  convince 
. . .  that  she  is  serious  about  any  form  whatever,  or  about 
anything  but  that  perpetual  passionate  pecuniary  purpose 
which  plays  with  all  forms,  which  derides  and  devours  them’ 
that  depressed  James.  The  basic  reasons  he  gives  for  the 
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ugliness  of  the  new  America  were  ‘the  so  complete  abolition 
of  forms,’  and  the  production  of  new  forms  which  were  so 
‘plastic’,  so  ‘perpetually  provisional’. 

Of  course  there  are  many  fond  evocations  in  the  book  and 
one  can  sense  James’s  underlying  love  for  the  country.  But 
where  he  detected  ominous  signs  he  recorded  them.  His 
observation,  for  instance,  of  ‘the  way  in  which  sane  Society 
and  pestilent  City,  in  the  United  States,  successfully  cohabit’ 
is  followed  by  a  ‘sense  of  a  society  dancing,  all  consciously,  on 
the  thin  crust  of  a  volcano’ — a  cluster  of  insights  which  have 
only  gained  in  relevance.  Or  again,  confronted  by  some 
young  American  girls  on  a  train,  and  the  ‘innocently 
immodest  ventilation  of  their  puerile  privacies,’  James  has 
occasion  to  reconsider  the  position  of  the  ‘innocent’  American 
girl  who  had  figured  so  richly  in  his  fiction.  He  now  imagines 
her  making  a  silent  plea  to  his  ‘inward  ear.’  ‘Haven’t  I, 
however,  as  it  is,  been  too  abandoned  and  too  much  betrayed? 
Isn’t  it  too  late,  and  am  I  not,  don’t  you  think,  practically 
lost?’  Or  again,  the  ‘haunting  consciousness’  of  the  negro, 
which  ‘is  the  prison  of  the  Southern  spirit’  is  elicited  with 
extraordinary  sensitivity. 

If  the  scattered  American  syllables  couldn’t  quite  make  up 
a  word  to  say  to  James,  James  could  listen  and  then  try  to 
formulate  the  appropriate  speech.  In  his  presence  the 
American  scene  thus  became,  paradoxically,  articulate  in  a 
unique  way.  And  at  the  end  James  permits  himself  some  very 
direct  speaking  to  his  compatriots.  ‘You  touch  the  great 
lonely  land . . .  only  to  plant  upon  it  some  ugliness  about 
which,  never  dreaming  of  the  grace  of  apology  or  contrition, 
you  then  proceed  to  brag  with  a  cynicism  all  your  own ...  Is 
the  germ  of  anything  finely  human,  of  anything  agreeably  or 
successfully  social,  supposedly  planted  in  conditions  of  such 
endless  stretching  and  such  boundless  spreading  as  shall 
appear  finally  to  minister  but  to  the  triumph  of  the  superficial 
and  the  apotheosis  of  the  raw.’ James  speaks  here  with  the 
licence  of  an  outraged  or  saddened  close  relation — but  the 
deep  relevance  of  his  dialogue  with  the  American  scene  is 
still  as  urgent  as  ever. 

James’s  shorter  fictions  of  this  period  pale  somewhat  beside 
his  great  novels,  but  they  reveal,  even  crudely,  just  how  bleak 
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his  late  fictional  world  could  be.  Society  is  often  less  a  matter 
for  humour  or  idealisation  and  more  a  jungle  of  ‘greedy 
wants,  timid  ideas  and  fishy  passions’  (as  he  wrote  in  The  Ivory 
Tower’.)  ‘Art  is  our  flounderings  shown’  says  one  of  his 
characters:  although  the  late  short  stories  deal  in  the  main 
with  ‘small,  smothered  intensely  private  things’,  they  often 
throw  a  thin,  clear  beam  on  human  confusion  and  wounding. 
Characters  flounder,  and  some  of  them  drown  in  good  earnest. 
Villains  and  victims  tend  to  be  more  clearly  discriminated:  the 
former,  addicted  to  ‘the  sin  of  selfishness,  the  obsession  of 
egotism’  are  often  chilling  and  inhuman,  while  the  latter — the 
failed  and  the  forgotten,  the  robbed  and  the  rejected,  the 
appalled,  the  abused,  the  alienated — seem  helplessly  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  life  of  passive  suffering  and  brooding  (sometimes 
artistic)  speculation.  Instead  of  the  fresh,  open  Daisy  Miller 
we  now  have  the  hard  and  socially  ambitious  ‘Miss  Gunton  of 
Poughkeepsie’  and  ‘the  innocent  egotism,  the  gilded  and 
overflowing  anarchism’  of  the  terrifyingly  modern  Mrs 
Worthingham  (in  ‘Crapy  Cornelia’).  After  that  visit  to 
America  James  certainly  had  second  thoughts  about  those 
bright  young  American  women.  Indeed  the  muted  but 
shocked  asperity  with  which  he  portrays  the  unfeeling  self¬ 
preoccupation  of  American  society  in  ‘A  Round  of  Visits’ 
suggests  that  in  some  ways  that  return  visit  was  traumatic. 
‘The  Jolly  Corner’  concerns  the  return  of  an  expatriate  to 
America  where  he  has  to  face — in  ghost  form — the  alter  ego  of 
what  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  stayed  in  America.  Far 
from  being  a  pleasant  or  curious  experience,  it  results  in  all 
but  fatal  nightmare. 

The  victims  in  the  late  tales  seem  to  be  almost  shocked  or 
stupefied  into  immobility  and  silence.  A  typical  figure  is  an 
ageing  man  sitting  down  in  sorrow  and  solitude,  abandoning 
himself  to  melancholy  musing  and  waiting  for  the  deepening 
twilight  to  close  in.  He  may  feel  estranged,  excluded,  un¬ 
wanted  and  unfulfilled:  life,  somehow,  has  eluded  his  too 
tentative  grasp — or  his  too  fastidious  egoism  (as  in  ‘The 
Bench  of  Desolation’).  For  consolation  these  figures  have  a 
developed  consciousness.  ‘He  could  now  stare  but  at  the 
prospect  of  exclusion,  and  of  his  walking  round  it,  through 
the  coming  years’ — that  is  the  self-effacing  figure  of  Traffle 
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in  ‘Mora  Montravers’.  As  the  night  comes  on  he  has,  for 
company,  his  private  almost  Jamesian  mind  and  imagination 
— ‘exquisite,  occult,  dangerous  and  sacred,  to  which  every¬ 
thing  ministered  and  which  nothing  could  take  away.’  Many 
of  these  late  Jamesian  protagonists  opt  for  renunciation 
because  the  cruel  stridency  and  harsh  untempered  friction  of 
modern  life  is  simply  too  much  for  them  (they  prefer  ‘The 
Tone  of  Time’) — or,  more  subtly,  it  is  intimated  that  their 
renunciation  may  be  traced  to  a  dangerous,  solipsistic  over¬ 
estimation  of  the  self.  So  it  is  in  the  great  story  ‘The  Beast  in 
the  Jungle’ — mentioned  above — in  which  James  explored  to 
the  full  the  subtle  horror  which  could  lie  in  this  commitment 
to  a  life  of  renunciation.  John  Marcher,  convinced  a  special 
destiny  awaits  him,  is  too  aridly  self-enwrapped  to  recognise 
the  chance  for  a  full  human  relationship  which  May  Bartram 
presents  to  him.  She  loves  him:  he  loves  himself  too  much  to 
perceive  the  tact,  or  indeed  even  to  see  ‘the  other’  at  all.  She 
dies,  and  he  feels  no  special  grief.  Then  he  sees  someone  in  the 
graveyard,  someone  genuinely  grief-stricken.  The  terrible 
truth  starts  to  dawn:  ‘no  passion  had  ever  touched  him,  for 
this  was  what  passion  meant;  he  had  survived  and  maundered 
and  pined,  but  where  had  been  his  deep  ravage?’  The  moment 
of  truth — it  is  the  leap  of  the  beast — is  blindingly  simple  and 
terrible:  ‘he  had  been  the  man  of  his  time,  the  man,  to  whom 
nothing  on  earth  was  to  have  happened.  ’  This  story,  above  all, 
is  the  one  to  remember  when  reading  the  great  novels  of  this 
period. 

James  left  two  unfinished  novels  at  his  death.  The  Ivory 
Tower  was  started  in  1913,  but  abandoned  when  the  advent  of 
war  made  it  seem  impossible  to  continue — nevertheless  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  allow  us  to  see  its  continuity  with  the 
previous  novels.  Again  it  concerns  passions  and  possessions, 
exploitations  and  renunciations,  and  above  all — money.  The 
book  opens  with  scenes  concerning  two  dying  millionaires. 
One — rather  obviously  named  Betterman — is  lingering  on  to 
see  a  distant  relative,  a  young  American  innocent  who  has 
been  brought  up  in  Europe  (Graham  Fielder),  who  is  re¬ 
turning  to  see  him.  It  is  made  clear  that  Betterman,  having 
satisfied  himself  that  Fielder  is  absolutely  untainted  by  the 
business  world,  having  had  no  contact  with  the  ‘awful  game 
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of  grab’  which  seems  to  dominate  American  society,  will 
leave  him  all  his  money.  It  is  made  equally  clear  that  Fielder 
will  find  a  way  of  relinquishing  that  money  to  a  mercenary 
and  predatory  ‘friend’.  Dominant  is  a  sense  of  an  America 
obsessed  with  the  ‘money-passion’,  the  spirit  of  ‘ferocious 
acquisition’.  Society  is  ‘all  senseless  sound  and  expensive 
futility’.  It  is  at  once  still  ‘innocent’  and  ‘unspeakably  corrupt’ 
— it  is,  in  the  words  of  James’s  notes  ‘the  dreadful  American 
money-world’.  Graham  Fielder  is  to  gain  a  vivid  impression 
of ‘so  many  of  the  black  and  merciless  things  that  are  behind 
the  great  possessions.  ’  And  since  he  is,  rather  like  Strether,  by 
nature  ‘an  out  and  out  non-producer’  and  ‘non-accumulator’, 
he  will  find  a  way  of  dis-associating  himself  from  his  inherit¬ 
ance — getting  out  of  the  game  (the  symbol  of  the  ‘ivory 
tower’  is  used  in  this  context).  Fie  will  be  another  Jamesian 
observer-appreciator.  ‘He  really  enjoys  getting  so  detached 
from  it  as  to  be  able  to  have  it  before  him  for  observation  and 
wonder  as  he  does . . .  ’  Among  other  things  the  novel  would 
have  been  a  quite  savage  indictment  of  an  America  in  which 
James  felt  a  man  of  his  kind  of  consciousness  and  sensibility 
could  no  longer  live — a  rejection  of  his  own  American 
‘heritage’. 

The  Sense  of  the  Past  seems  to  have  been  started  in  1900, 
taken  up  again  briefly  in  1906,  and  it  was  the  novel  James  was 
working  on  when  he  died.  In  an  odd  way  it  seems  to  project  a 
latent  horror  of  the  European  past,  as  The  Ivory  Tower 
revealed  a  very  manifest  horror  of  the  American  present.  The 
novel  has  a  perfect — and  familiar — subject  for  James.  It 
concerns  yet  another  of  his  ‘passionate  pilgrims’  for  whom 
Europe  is  an  experience,  ambivalent  to  the  point  of  annihila¬ 
tion.  Ralph  Pendrel  is  a  young  American  who  has  never 
visited  Europe  but  has  somehow  developed  a  highly  refined 
and  appreciative  ‘sense  of  the  past’.  He  inherits  a  Georgian 
house  from  a  remote  relative  in  England  and  goes  over  to  take 
possession.  So  animated  are  his  susceptibilities  and  expecta¬ 
tions  that  when  he  finally  does  enter  the  house  he  ‘disappears 
into  the  Past’.  He  walks  into  a  family  situation  of  1820  in 
which  he  is  the  expected  American  relation.  At  First  the 
adventure  is  exhilarating.  He  finds  he  can  successfully  play 
and  ‘improvise’  the  role  expected  of  him,  and  he  enjoys  this 
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seemingly  actual  immersion  in  a  past  he  had  hitherto  only 
dreamed  of.  But  the  adventure  starts  to  turn  dark — moments 
of  rapture  give  place  to  sudden  chills  and  fears  as  he  realises 
that  his  1820  relatives  are  beginning  to  find  him  somehow 
strange.  James  intended  to  stress  ‘the  slow  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  others  of  their  fear  ot  Ralph,  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
making  much  of  him,  as  abnormal,  as  uncanny,  as  not  like 
those  they  know  of  their  own  kind  etc.,  etc.;  and  his  fear  just 
oj  theirs,  with  his  double  consciousness,  alas,  of  his  being 
almost  as  right  as  possible  for  the  ‘period’,  and  yet  so  intimately 
and  secretly  wrong’.  Through  manoeuvres  of  plot  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  finally  be  saved:  ‘saved  from  all  the 
horror  of  the  growing  fear  o  {not  being  saved,  of  being  lost,  of 
being  in  in  the  past  to  stay,  heart-breakingly  to  stay  and  never 
know  his  own  original  precious  Present  again’.  His  dread — 
James  intended  to  emphasise  it — was  of  his  being  ‘never 
saved,  never  rescued,  never  restored  again,  by  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  adventure  and  his  experience,  to  his  native 
temporal  conditions,  which  he  yearns  for  with  an  unutterable 
yearning.  He  has  come  to  have  his  actual  ones,  the  benighted, 
the  dreadful  ones,  in  horror . . .  ’  However  James  would  have 
resolved  the  novel,  we  can  note  a  deep  ambivalence  which  is 
perhaps  symptomatic  of  his  whole  work  (and  life?).  Ralph 
longs  for  the  past,  but  when  it  threatens  to  imprison  him,  he 
yearns  for  ‘his  own  original  precious  Present’,  ‘his  native 
temporal  conditions’.  And  yet  what  that  present,  what  those 
conditions  were  like,  James  had  portrayed  in  The  Ivory  Tower. 
Truly,  where — actually  and  imaginatively — was  one  to  live? 
And  where,  anymore,  for  someone  like  James,  could  there  be 
a  ‘home’?  Clearly,  one  answer  could  only  be — in  writing. 

James’s  other  major  work  during  his  last  period  was  what 
we  have  come  to  call  The  Autobiographies ,  which  consist  of  A 
Small  Boy  and  Others  (1913),  Notes  of a  Son  and  Brother  (1914)  and 
The  Middle  Years,  left  uncompleted  at  his  death.  Although 
initially  intended  to  be  an  account  of  his  family,  in  particular 
of  his  brother  William,  James  confines  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  history  and  development  of  his  own  consciousness — its 
confusions  and  gratitudes,  its  bewilderments  and  wonders,  its 
experience  of  the  strangeness  of  life  and  its  intimations  of  the 
grace  of  art.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  refers  to 
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his  relationship  to  the  past.  ‘Remembrance  steals  on  me. . .  I 
woo  it  all  back ...  1  turn  round  again  to  where  I  left  myself 
gasping . . .  Let  me  hurry,  however,  to  catch  again  that  thread 
...  I  scarce  know  why,  nor  do  I  much,  I  confess,  distinguish 
occasions — but  I  see  what  I  see ...  I  lose  myself  under  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  spring  of  memory ...  I  meet  another 
acute  unguarded  reminiscence...’  James  apologizes  for 
leaving  ‘the  straighter  line  of  my  narrative.’  He  ‘gleans’ 
memories  from  things  ‘not  minding  that  later  dates  are 
involved.’  He  is  totally  indifferent  to  external  chronology, 
the  unilinear  history  of  physical  events:  he  has  a  rarely  subtle 
sense  of  the  mysterious  commerce  between  present  conscious¬ 
ness  and  those  past  states  of  consciousness  preserved  in  the 
intermittent  brilliances  of  memory.  He  uses  words  like  ‘sur¬ 
rendering’  and  ‘succumbing’  to  the  past;  thus  ‘I  live  back  of  a 
sudden — for  I  insist  on  just  yielding  to  it.’  It  is  rather  as  if 
James’  mind  was  wandering  through  the  museum  of  his  own 
memory,  responding  to  sudden  gleams  and  forgotten  echoes, 
alternatively  wooing  and  yielding  to  the  still-vibrant  impres¬ 
sions  which  are  stored  in  the  recesses  of  his  consciousness.  ‘I 
foresee  moreover  how  little  I  shall  be  able  to  resist,  through 
these  Notes,  the  force  of  persuasion  expressed  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual  vivid  image  of  the  past  wherever  encountered,  these 
images  having  always  such  terms  of  their  own,  such  subtle 
secrets  and  insidious  arts  for  keeping  us  in  relation  with  them, 
for  bribing  us  by  the  beauty,  the  authority,  the  wonder  of 
their  saved  intensity.  They  have  saved  it,  they  seem  to  say  to 
us,  from  such  a  welter  of  death  and  darkness  and  ruin  that  this 
alone  make  a  value  and  a  light  and  a  dignity  for  them, 
something  indeed  of  an  argument  that  our  story,  since  we 
attempt  to  tell  one,  has  lapses  and  gaps  without  them.’  The 
story  is,  indeed,  the  sequence  of  preserved  images  which 
furnished  James’s  own  consciousness.  In  actual  life,  all  tends 
to  death  and  darkness  and  ruin.  The  Past,  in  reality,  is  so  much 
‘imponderable  dust’.  The  human  consciousness,  as  long  as  it  is 
still  conscious,  performs  a  great  act  of  salvage  and  rescue, 
simply  by  remembering,  recalling  the  stored-up  images.  The 
human  consciousness  saves  what  life  merely  wastes. 

James  loves  to  evoke  what  he  calls  the  ‘tiny  particles  of 
history’;  that  is  why  he  will  spend  pages  recapturing  a  room, 
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someone’s  clothes,  a  facial  appearance,  a  sudden  tremor  of 
delight  or  fear;  as  he  beautifully  puts  it,  ‘the  passion,  that  may 
reside  in  a  single  pulse  of  time.’  But  his  subject  was  centrally 
— himself.  He  describes  it  in  this  way:  ‘the  personal  history  as 
it  were,  of  an  imagination,  a  lively  one  of  course . . .  had 
always  struck  me  as  a  task  that  a  teller  of  tales  might  rejoice 
in,  his  advance  through  it  conceivably  causing  at  each  step 
some  rich  precipitation.’  Whom  should  he  choose?  ‘He  had 
been  with  me  all  the  while  and  only  too  obscurely  and 
intimately ...  I  had  in  a  word  to  draw  him  forth  from  within 
rather  than  meet  him  in  the  world  before  me,  the  more 
convenient  sphere  of  the  objective,  and  to  make  him  objec¬ 
tive,  in  short  had  to  turn  nothing  less  than  myself  inside  out.’ 
So,  in  his  Autobiographies,  James  is  turning  his  consciousness 
inside  out,  trying  to  recapture  what  went  into  it  to  turn  it  into 
the  consciousness  of  a  novelist,  an  artist.  He  writes  in  a 
twilight  mood,  but  far  from  despair;  a  mood  in  which 
meditation,  comprehension  and  compassion  are  at  one: 

the  beauty  of  the  main  truth  as  to  any  remembered  matter  looked  at 
in  due  detachment,  or  in  other  words  through  the  haze  of  time,  is 
that  comprehension  has  then  become  one  with  criticism,  compas¬ 
sion,  as  it  may  really  be  called,  one  with  musing  vision,  and  the 
whole  company  of  the  anciently  restless,  with  their  elations  and 
mistakes,  their  sincerities  and  fallacies  and  vanities  and  triumphs, 
embalmed  for  us  in  the  mild  essence  of  their  collective  submission 
to  fate. 

The  past  was  imponderable  dust;  and  the  present  (the  First 
World  War)  was  dark  indeed;  andjames  does  not  at  all  slight 
or  mitigate  the  darkness,  death,  and  ruin  in  life.  But  over 
against  it  he  continued  to  hold  up — ‘the  wonder  of ‘conscious¬ 
ness.’  It  is,  in  the  deepest  sense,  an  ‘act  of  life’. 

James  sent  a  copy  of  Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother  to  his  friend 
Henry  Adams — whose  response  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
extreme  pessimism  and  melancholy.  We  do  not  have  his 
letter  to  James,  but  we  have  James’s  marvellous  reply,  which 
includes  these  words,  incomparably  poised  in  their  tone: 

My  dear  Henry, 

I  have  your  melancholy  outpouring  of  the  7th,  and  I 
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know  not  how  better  to  acknowledge  it  than  by  the  full  recognition 
of  its  unmitigated  blackness.  Of  course  we  are  lone  survivors,  of 
course  the  past  that  was  our  lives  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss — if 
the  abyss  has  any  bottom;  of  course,  too,  there’s  no  use  talking  unless 
one  particularly  wants  to.  But  the  purpose,  almost,  of  my  printed 
divagations  was  to  show  that  one  can,  strange  to  say,  still  want 
to — or  at  least  can  behave  as  if  one  did.  Behold  me  therefore  so 
behaving — and  apparently  capable  of  continuing  to  do  so.  I  still  find 
my  consciousness  interesting — under  cultivation  of  the  interest . . . 
Why  mine  yields  an  interest  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  tell  you,  but  I 
don’t  challenge  or  quarrel  with  it — I  encourage  it  with  a  ghastly 
grin.  You  see  I  still,  in  the  presence  of  life  (or  of  what  you  deny  to  be 
such)  have  reactions — as  many  as  possible — and  the  book  I  sent  you 
is  a  proof  of  them.  It’s,  I  suppose,  because  I  am  that  queer  monster, 
the  artist,  an  obstinate  finality,  an  inexhaustible  sensibility.  Hence 
the  reactions — appearances,  memories,  many  things,  go  on  playing 
upon  it  with  consequences  that  I  note  and  ‘enjoy’  (grim  word!) 
noting.  It  all  takes  doing — and  I  do.  I  believe  I  shall  do  it  again — it  is 
still  an  act  of  life. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  eloquent  justification — or 
apologia — for  that  queer  monster,  that  obstinate  finality — 
the  artist. 


VII 

In  conclusion  here  are  two  quotations  which  speak  for 
themselves,  for  James,  for  the  whole  mystery — and  indispen¬ 
sability — ofjames’s  unique  kind  of  attitude  and  art.  The  first  is 
from  a  letter  to  Grace  Norton — that  most  difficult  kind  of 
letter  to  write,  one  of  consolation  to  someone  recently 
bereaved.  James  speaks  of  the  ‘gift  of  life’  to  one  mourning  in 
the  shadow  of  death. 

Life  is  the  most  valuable  thing  we  know  anything  about,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  great  mistake  to  surrender  it  while  there  is  any  yet  left 
in  the  cup.  In  other  words  consciousness  is  an  illimitable  power,  and 
though  at  times  it  may  seem  to  be  all  consciousness  of  misery,  yet  in 
the  way  it  propagates  itself  from  wave  to  wave,  so  that  we  never 
cease  to  feel,  and  though  at  moments  we  appear  to,  try  to,  pray  to, 
there  is  something  that  holds  one  in  one’s  place,  makes  it  a 
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standpoint  in  the  universe  which  it  is  probably  good  not  to  forsake. 

And  the  other  quotation  is  from  his  Notebooks  of  1905  after 
he  has  visited  the  family  cemetery. 

Everything  was  there,  everything  came;  the  recognition,  stillness, 
the  strangeness,  the  pity  and  the  sanctity  and  the  terror,  the 
breath-catching  passion  and  the  divine  relief  of  tears.  William’s 
inspired  transcript,  on  the  exquisite  little  Florentine  urn  of  Alice’s 
ashes,  William’s  divine  gift  to  us,  and  to  her,  of  the  Dantean  lines — 
Dopo  lungo  esilio  e  martirio 
Viene  a  questa  pace — 

took  me  so  by  the  throat  by  its  penetrating  rightness,  that  it  was  as  if 
one  sank  down  on  one’s  knees  in  a  kind  of  anguish  of  gratitude 
before  something  for  which  one  had  waited  with  a  long,  deep  ache. 
But  why  do  I  write  of  the  all  unutterable  and  the  all  abysmal?  Why 
does  my  pen  not  drop  from  my  hand  on  approaching  the  infinite 
pity  and  tragedy  of  all  the  past?  It  does,  poor  helpless  pen,  with 
what  it  meets  of  the  ineffable,  what  it  meets  of  the  cold  Medusa- 
face  of  life,  of  all  the  life  lived,  on  every  side.  Basta,  hastal 
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notes  on  life  and  letters,  by  J.  Conrad  (1921) 

— contains  an  appreciation  ofjames. 
readers  and  writers,  by  A.  R.  Orage  (1922) 

— contains  an  essay  on  James. 

henry  james  at  work,  by  T.  Bosanquet  (1924) 

— a  portrait  by  James’s  secretary. 

the  pilgrimage  of  henry  james,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks;  New  York 

(1925) 

— a  study  ofjames  as  an  expatriate  novelist. 

theory  and  practice  in  henry  james,  by  H.  L.  Hughes;  Ann  Arbor 
(1925). 

HENRY  JAMES :  MAN  AND  AUTHOR,  by  P.  Edgar  (1927) 

— a  careful  introduction  to  James’s  work. 
the  sense  of  glory,  by  H.  Read  (1929) 

— contains  an  essay  on  James. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  C.  P.  Kelley;  Illinois  (1930). 
les  annees  dramatiques,  by  L.  Edel ;  Paris  (1931) 

— the  only  full  account  of  James  as  a  playwright. 
the  prefaces  of  henry  james,  by  L.  Edel;  Paris  (1931). 
portraits,  by  D.  MacCarthy  (1931) 

— contains  a  portrait  ofjames. 

the  three  Jameses  :  A  family  of  minds,  by  C.  H.  Grattan;  New  York 
(1932). 

A  backward  glance,  by  E.  Wharton;  New  York  (1934) 

— Mrs  Wharton’s  autobiography,  containing  many  references  to 
James. 

the  Georgian  literary  scene,  by  Swinnerton  (1935) 

— contains  an  essay  on  James. 
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THE  THOUGHT  AND  CHARACTER  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  R.  B.  Perry, 

2  vols;  Boston  (1935). 

the  modern  fables  of  henry  James,  by  E.  M.  Snell;  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (1935). 

the  destructive  element,  by  S.  Spender  (1935) 

— contains  essays  on  James. 

the  triple  thinkers,  by  E.  Wilson  (1938) 

— contains  an  essay  ‘The  Ambiguity  of  Henry  James’. 
henry  james:  the  major  phase,  by  F.  O.  Matthiessen  (1944) 

— studies  the  symbolism  of  the  later  novels. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MASTER,  ed.  S.  Nowell  Smith  (1947) 

— an  anthology  of  reminiscences  of  James. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  ed.  F.  W.  Dupee  (1947) 

— a  very  useful  selection  of  essays  by  various  hands. 

the  james  family:  a  group  biography,  by  F.  O.  Matthiessen  (1948) 

— a  long  book  containing  much  new  material. 

henry  james  and  the  expanding  horizon,  by  O.  Andreas  (1948) 

the  great  tradition,  by  F.  R.  Leavis  (1949) 

— contains  an  important  study  of  James. 

THE  CROOKED  CORRIDOR:  A  STORY  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  E.  Stevenson 
(1949). 

LES  LETTRES  AMERICAINES  DEVANT  LA  CRITIQUE  FRANCAISE  (1887-1917), 

by  C.  Arnavon;  Paris  (1952). 
the  common  plirsuit,  by  F.  R.  Leavis  (1952). 

HENRY  JAMES:  THE  UNTRIED  YEARS,  1 843-69,  by  L.  Edel  (l953) 

— the  first  volume  of  a  five-volume  definitive  biography.  See  The 
Conquest  of  London,  The  Middle  Years,  The  Treacherous  Years, 
The  Master,  below. 

young  henry  james:  1843-1870,  by  R.  C.  Le  Clair;  New  York  (1955). 
THE  THEMES  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  E.  T.  Bowden  (1956). 
the  American  henry  james,  by  Q.  Anderson  (1958). 

THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  AND  ITS  TRADITION,  by  R.  Chase  (1958). 
henry  james,  by  D.  W.  Jefferson  (i960) 

— in  the  Writers  and  Critics  series. 

james’s  later  novels,  by  R.  Marks;  New  York  (i960). 

THE  COMIC  SENSE  OF  HENRY  JAMES:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  EARLY  NOVELS, 

by  W.  R.  Poirier  (i960). 

A  CASEBOOK  ON  HENRY  JAMES’S  *TURN  OF  THE  SCREW’,  ed.  G.  Willen; 
New  York  (i960). 

THE  HOUSES  THAT  HENRY  JAMES  BUILT,  by  R.  W.  Stallman  (1961). 

THE  NOVELS  of  henry  james,  by  O.  Cargill;  New  York  (1962). 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  HENRY  JAMES,  by  D.  Krook; 
Cambridge  (1962). 
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HENRY  JAMES:  THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON,  1870-83,  by  L.  Edel  (1962) 
— the  second  volume  of  the  biography. 

HENRY  JAMES:  THE  MIDDLE  YEARS,  1884-94,  by  L.  Edel  (1963) 

— the  third  volume  of  the  biography. 

henry  james  and  his  cult,  by  M.  Geismar  (1964). 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  VISION:  ESSAYS  ON  THE  CRAFT  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by 

L.  Holland;  Princeton  (1964). 

HENRY  JAMES  AND  THE  MODERN  READER,  by  D.  W.  Jefferson  (1964). 

THE  BATTLE  AND  THE  BOOKS :  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  E.  Stone  J 

Ohio  (1964). 

PLOTS  AND  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  NOVELS  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  R.  Gale; 

Connecticut  (1964). 

the  imagination  of  loving,  by  N.  Lebowitz;  Detroit,  (1965). 

EDITH  WHARTON  AND  HENRY  JAMES:  THE  STORY  OF  A  FRIENDSHIP,  ed. 

M.  Bell;  New  York  and  London  (1965). 

henry  james:  a  reader’s  guide,  by  S.  G.  Putt;  London  and  Ithaca 
NY  (1966) 

— reprinted  in  paperback  as  The  Fiction  of  Henry  James. 
perspectives  on  James’s  ‘the  portrait  of  a  lady’,  ed.  W.  T.  Stafford ; 
New  York,  (1967). 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  FORM:  STUDIES  IN  THE  STRUCTURE  OF  JAMES’S  FICTION, 
byj.  A.  Ward;  N.  Carolina  (1967). 
henry  james,  ed.  R.  Gard  (1968) 

— The  Critical  Heritage  Series. 
henry  james,  by  T.  Tanner  (1968) 

— Modem  Judgments  Series :  an  important  selection  of  recent  essays. 

STRANGE  ALLOY — THE  RELATION  OF  TRAGEDY  AND  COMEDY  IN  THE 

fiction  of  henry  james,  by  E.  D.  Leyburn;  N.  Carolina  (1968). 

THE  NEGATIVE  IMAGINATION :  FORM  AND  PERSPECTIVE  IN  THE  NOVELS  OF 
henry  james,  by  S.  Sears;  Ithaca,  NY  (1968). 
henry  james  at  home,  by  H.  Montgomery  Hyde  (1969). 

HENRY  JAMES:  THE  TREACHEROUS  YEARS,  by  L.  Edel(l969) 

— the  fourth  volume  of  the  biography. 

the  early  tales  of  henry  james,  by  J.  Kraft;  Carbondale,  Ill.  (1969) 

THE  GRASPING  IMAGINATION:  THE  AMERICAN  WRITINGS  OF  HENRY  JAMES, 

by  P.  Buitenhuis;  Toronto,  (1970). 
the  ambiguity  of  henry  james,  by  C.  T.  Samuels;  Urbana,  Ill.,  (1971). 
‘air  of  reality’:  new  essays  on  henry  james,  ed.  J.  Goode  (1972). 

HENRY  JAMES  AND  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION,  by  P.  M. 

Weinstein;  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1972). 

‘sensuous  pessimism’:  ITALY  in  the  work  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by  C. 
Maves;  Indiana  (1973). 
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HENRY  JAMES  AND  HIS  WORLD,  by  H.  T.  Moore  (1964) 

— a  pictorial  biography. 

henry  james:  the  master,  1901-1916,  by  L.  Edel  (1972). 

HENRY  JAMES— THE  DRAMA  OF  FULFILMENT:  AN  APPROACH  TO  THE 

novels,  by  K.  Graham  (1975). 

henry  james:  the  creative  process,  by  H.  T.  McCarthy  (1975). 

HENRY  JAMES — THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  MASTER:  POPULAR  FICTION  AND 
PERSONAL  STYLE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  by  W.  Veeder; 

Chicago  (1975)- 

who’s  who  in  henry  james,  ed.  G.  Leaning  (1976). 
communities  of  honour  and  love  in  henry  james,  by  M.  Mackenzie ; 
Harvard  (1976). 

HENRY  JAMES  AND  HENRY  ADAMS  :  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  A  MODERN 
consciousness,  by  J.  C.  Rowe;  Ithaca,  New  York  (1976). 

LANGUAGE  AND  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  LATE  NOVELS  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by 

R.  B.  Yeazell;  Chicago  (1976). 

THE  MELODRAMATIC  IMAGINATION:  BALZAC,  HENRY  JAMES, 

melodrama  and  the  mode  of  excess,  by  P.  Brooks;  Newhaveil, 
Conn.  (1976). 

THE  FICTION  OF  HENRY  JAMES :  PLOTS  AND  CHARACTERS,  ed.  R.  Gale  (1977). 
THE  CONCEPT  OF  AMBIGUITY:  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  HENRY  JAMES,  by 

S.  Rimrnon;  Chicago  (1977). 

henry  james  and  Germany,  by  E.  A.  Hovenec  (1979). 
the  later  novels  of  henry  james,  by  M.  Bradbury  (1979). 
henry  james,  Nietzsche  and  the  artistic  will,  by  S.  Donadio ;  New 
York  (1979). 

HENRY  JAMES  AND  FLAUBERT:  A  STUDY  OF  CONTRASTS,  by  D.  Gervais  (l979). 
HENRY  JAMES:  A  REFERENCE  GUIDE,  I9I7-1959,  ed.  K.  P.  McColgan  (l979). 
HENRY  JAMES:  A  REFERENCE  GUIDE,  I96O-I974,  ed.  D.  Scura  (l979). 

THE  RHETORIC  OF  LITERARY  CHARACTER:  SOME  WOMEN  OF  HENRY  JAMES, 

by  M.  D.  Springer;  Chicago  (1979). 
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INDEX  OF  SHORT  STORIES 


The  title  in  italics  refers  to  the  volume  in  which  the  story  appears 

Abasement  of  the  Northmores,  The,  The  Soft  Side 

Adina,  The  Travelling  Companions 

Altar  of  the  Dead,  The,  Terminations 

Aspcrn  Papers,  The,  The  Aspern  Papers 

At  Isella,  Travelling  Companions 

Author  of  ‘Beltraffio’,  The,  Stories  Revived 

Beast  in  the  Jungle,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Beldonald  Holbein,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Bench  of  Desolation,  The,  The  Finer  Grain 

Benvolio,  The  Madonna  of  the  Future  and  other  Tales 

Birthplace,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Broken  Wings,  The  Better  Sort 

Brooksmith,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master 

Bundle  of  Letters,  A,  The  Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty  and  A  Bundle  of  Letters 

Chaperon,  The,  The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales 

Collaboration,  The  Private  Life 

Cousin  Maria,  as  Mrs  Temperly  in  A  London  Life 

Covering  End,  The  Two  Magics 

Coxon  Fund,  The,  Terminations 

Crapy  Cornelia,  The  Finer  Grain 

Crawford’s  Consistency,  Eight  Uncollected  Tales 

Daisy  Miller,  Daisy  Miller 

Day  of  Days,  A,  Stories  Revived 

Death  of  the  Lion,  The,  Terminations 

De  Grey:  A  Romance,  Travelling  Companions 

Diary  of  a  Man  of  Fifty,  The,  The  Madonna  of  the  Future  and  Other  Talcs 
Eugene  Pickering,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim 
‘Europe’,  The  Soft  Side 

Faces,  The,  as  The  Two  Faces  in  The  Better  Sort 
Figure  in  the  Carpet,  The,  Embarrassments 
Flickerbridge,  The  Better  Sort 

Fordham  Castle,  Novels  and  Tales,  New  York  Edition,  Vol.  XVI 
Four  Meetings,  Daisy  Miller 

Friends  of  the  Friends,  The,  as  The  Way  It  Came  in  Embarrassments 

Gabrielle  de  Bergerac,  Gabrielle  de  Bergerac 

Georgina’s  Reasons,  Stories  Revived 

Ghostly  Rental,  The,  Ghostly  Tales 

Given  Case,  The,  The  Soft  Side 

Glasses,  Embarrassments 

Great  Condition,  The,  The  Soft  Side 
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Great  Good  Place,  The,  The  Soft  Side 
Greville  Fane,  The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales 
Guest’s  Confession,  Travelling  Companions 
Impressions  of  a  Cousin,  The,  Tales  of  Three  Cities 
In  the  Cage,  In  the  Cage 
International  Episode,  An,  Daisy  Miller 

Jersey  Villas,  as  Sir  Dominick  Ferrand  in  The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales 

Jolly  Corner,  The,  Novels  and  Tales,  New  York  Edition,  Vol.  XVII 

John  Delavoy,  The  Soft  Side 

Julia  Bride,  Julia  Bride 

Lady  Barberina,  Tales  of  Three  Cities 

Landscape  Painter,  A,  Stories  Revived 

Last  of  the  Valerii,  The,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other  Tales 
Lesson  of  the  Master,  The,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master 
Liar,  The,  A  London  Life 
Light  Man,  A,  Stories  Revived 
London  Life,  A,  A  London  Life 

Longstaff’s  Marriage,  The  Madonna  of  the  Future  and  Other  Tales 
Lord  Beaupre,  The  Private  Life  and  Other  Tales 
Louisa  Pallant,  The  Aspern  Papers 

Madame  De  Mauves,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other  Tales 

Madonna  of  the  Future,  The,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other  Tales 

Marriages,  The,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master 

Master  Eustace,  Stories  Revived 

Maud-Evelyn,  The  Soft  Side 

Middle  Years,  The,  Termination 

Miss  Gunton  of  Poughkeepsie,  The  Soft  Side 

Modern  Warning,  The,  The  Aspern  Papers 

Mora  Montravers,  The  Finer  Crain 

Most  Extraordinary  Case,  A,  Stories  Revived 

Mrs  Medwin,  The  Better  Sort 

Mrs  Temperley,  A  London  Life 

My  Friend  Bingham,  Eight  Uncollected  Tales 

New  England  Winter,  A,  Tales  of  Three  Cities 

Nest  Time,  The,  Embarrassments 

Nona  Vincent,  The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales 

Osborne’s  Revenge,  Eight  Uncollected  Tales 

Owen  Wingrave,  The  Private  Life 

Pandora,  Stories  Revived 

Papers,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Passionate  Pilgrim,  A,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other  Tales 
Paste,  The  Soft  Side 
Patagonia,  The,  A  London  Life 
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Path  of  Duty,  The,  Stories  Revived 
Pension  Beaurepas,  The,  Washington  Square 
Point  of  View,  The,  The  Siege  of  London 
Poor  Richard,  Stories  Revived 
Private  Life,  The,  The  Private  Life 
Problem,  A,  Eight  Uncollected  Tales 
Professor  Fargo,  Travelling  Companions 
Pupil,  The,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master 
Real  Right  Thing,  The,  The  Soft  Side 

Romance  of  Certain  Old  Clothes,  The,  A  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  Other 
Tales 

Rose-Agathe,  Stories  Revived 

Round  of  Visits,  A,  The  Finer  Grain 

Siege  of  London,  The,  The  Siege  of  London 

Sir  Dominick  Ferrand,  The  Real  Thing  and  Other  Tales 

Sir  Edmund  Orme,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master 

Solution,  The,  The  Lesson  of  the  Master 

Special  Type,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Story  of  a  Masterpiece,  The,  Eight  Uncollected  Tales 

Story  in  It,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Story  of  a  Year,  The,  American  Novels  and  Stories 

Sweetheart  of  M.  Brisieux,  The,  Travelling  Companions 

Theodolinde,  Stories  Revived 

Third  Person,  The,  The  Soft  Side- 

Tone  of  Time,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Travelling  Companions,  Travelling  Companions 

Tree  of  Knowledge,  The,  The  Soft  Side 

Turn  of  the  Screw,  The,  The  Two  Magics 

Two  Countries,  as  The  Modern  Warning  in  The  Aspern  Papers 

Two  Faces,  The,  The  Better  Sort 

Two  Magics,  The,  The  Two  Magics 

Velvet  Glove,  The,  The  Finer  Grain 

Visits,  The,  The  Private  Life 

Watch  and  Ward,  Watch  and  Ward 

Way  it  Came,  The,  Embarrassments 

Wheel  of  Time,  The,  The  Private  Life 
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WRITERS  AND  THEIR  WORK 


jetieral  Surveys: 

THE  DETECTIVE  STORY  IN  BRITAIN: 

Julian  Symons 

the  English  bible:  Donald  Coggan 
ENGLISH  MARITIME  WRITING : 

Hakluyt  to  Cook:  Oliver  Warner 
English  sermons  :  Arthur  Pollard 

THE  ENGLISH  SHORT  STORY  I:  &  II : 

T.  O.  Beachcroft 
THE  ENGLISH  SONNET:  P.  Cruttwell 
ENGLISH  TRANSLATORS  AND 

translations:}.  M.  Cohen 

ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE 

near  east:  Robin  Fedden 

•ixteenth  Century  and  Earlier: 
bacon  :  J.  Max  Patrick 
chapman:  M.  C.  Bradbrook 
chaucer:  Nevill  Coghill 
gower  &  lydgate  :  Derek  Pearsall 
hooker  :  Arthur  Pollard 
kyd:  Philip  Edwards 
langland:  Nevill  Coghill 
lyly  &  peele:  G.  K.  Hunter 
malory  :  M.  C.  Bradbrook 
marlowe:  Philip  Henderson 
more:  E.  E.  Reynolds 
ralegh:  Agnes  Latham 
Sidney:  Kenneth  Muir 
skelton  :  Peter  Green 
spenser:  Rosemary  Freeman  (1957) 
spenser:  Alistair  Fowler  (1977) 

TWO  SCOTS  CHAUCERIANS: 

H.  Harvey  Wood 
wyatt:  Sergio  Baldi 

eventecnth  Century 

beaumont  &  fletcher  :  Ian  Fletcher 
browne:  Peter  Green 
bunyan:  Henri  Talon 
cavalier  poets:  Robin  Skelton 
congreve:  Bonamy  Dobree 
donne:  J.  F.  Kermode 
drydon:  Bonamy  Dobree 

ENGLISH  DIARISTS: 

Evelyn  and  Pepys:  M.  Willy 


farquhar:  A.  J.  Farmer 
john  ford:  Clifford  Leech 
HERBERT:  T.  S.  Eliot 
herrick  :  John  Press 
hobbes  :  T.  E.  Jessop 
benjonson:  J.  B.  Bamborough 
locke:  Maurice  Cranston 
marvell:  John  Press 
milton:  E.  M.  W.  Tillyard 

RESTORATION  COURT  POETS: 

V.  de  S.  Pinto 
Shakespeare:  C.  J.  Sisson 
chronicles  :  Clifford  Leech 
early  comedies:  Derek  Traversi 
later  comedies:  G.  K.  Hunter 
final  plays  :  J.  F.  Kermode 
histories:  L.  C.  Knights 
poems:  F.  T.  Prince 
problem  plays:  Peter  Ure 
roman  plays:  T.  J.  B.  Spencer 
great  tragedies  :  Kenneth  Muir 

THREE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS : 

Margaret  Willy 
walton:  Margaret  Bottrall 
webster:  Ian  Scott-Kilvert 
wycherley:  P.  F.  Vernon 

Eighteenth  Century: 

Berkeley  :  T.  E.  Jessop 
blake:  Kathleen  Raine 
boswell:  P.  A.  W.  Collins 
burke:  T.  E.  Utley 
burns:  David  Daiches 
wm  collins:  Oswald  Doughty 
cowper:  N.  Nicholson 
crabbe:  R.  L.  Brett 
defoe  :  J.  R.  Sutherland 
fielding  :  John  Butt 
gay:  Oliver  Warner 
gibbon:  C.  V.  Wedgwood 
goldsmith:  A.  Norman  Jeffares 
gray:  R.  W.  Ketton-Cremer 
hume:  Montgomery  Belgion 
samuel  Johnson  :  S.  C.  Roberts 
pope:  Ian  Jack 

Richardson:  R.  F.  Brissendeu 


Sheridan  :  W.  A.  Darlington 
smart:  Geoffrey  Grigson 
smoilett:  Laurence  Brander 
steel,  addison:  A.  R.  Humphreys 
sterne:  D.  W.  Jefferson 
swift:  J.  Middleton  Murry  (1955) 
swift:  A.  Norman  Jeffares  (1976) 
vanburgh  :  Bernard  Harris 
Horace  walpole  :  Hugh  Honour 

Nineteenth  Century: 

Arnold:  Kenneth  Allott 
austen:  S.  Townsend  Warner  (1951) 
austen:  B.  C.  Southam  (1975) 
bagehot:  N.  St  John-Stevas 

THE  BRONTE  SISTERS : 

Phyllis  Bentley  (1950) 
the  brontes:  i  &  ii:  Winifred  Gerin 
e.  b.  browning:  Alethea  Hayter 
Robert  browning:  John  Bryson 
samuel  butler:  G.  D.  H.  Cole 
byron  :  1,  h  &  m :  Bernard  Blackstone 
carlyle:  David  Gascoyne  (1952) 
carlyle:  Ian  Campbell  (1978) 
carroll:  Derek  Hudson 
clough:  Isobel  Armstrong 
Coleridge:  Kathleen  Raine 
creevey  &  greville:  J.  Richardson 
de  quincey  :  Hugh  Sykes  Davies 
dickens:  K.  J.  Fielding 
early  novels:  T.  Blount 
later  novels:  B.  Hardy 
Disraeli:  Paul  Bloomfield 
george  eliot  :  Lettice  Cooper 
Fitzgerald:  Joanna  Richardson 
gaskell:  Miriam  Allott 
gissing:  A.  C.  Ward 
hardy:  R.  A.  Scott-James 

and  C.  Day  Lewis 
hazlitt:  J.  B.  Priestley  (i960) 
hazlitt:  R.  L.  Brett  (1977) 
hood  :  Laurence  Brander 
Hopkins  :  Geoffrey  Grigson 
T.  h.  huxley:  William  Irvine 
keats:  Edmund  Blunden  (1950) 
keats:  Miriam  Allott  (1976) 
lamb:  Edmund  Blunden 
landor:  G.  Rostrevor  Hamilton 


lear  :  Joanna  Richardson 
macaulay:  G.  R.  Potter  (1959) 
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mill:  Maurice  Cranston 
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trollope:  Hugh  Sykes  Davies 
wilde  :  James  Laver 
WORDSWORTH:  Helen  Darbishire 

Twentieth  Century: 
achebe:  A.  Ravenscroft 
arden  :  Glenda  Leeming 
auden  :  Richard  Hoggart 
beckett  :J-J.  Mayoux 
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norman  douglas:  Ian  Greenlees 


Lawrence  durrell:  G.  S.  Fraser 
t.  s.  eliot:  M.  C.  Bradbrook 
t.  s.  eliot:  The  Making  of 
‘The  Waste  Land’:  M.  C.  Bradbrook 
ford  madox  ford:  Kenneth  Young 
forster:  Rex  Warner  (1950) 
forster:  Philip  Gardener 
fry:  Derek  Stanford 
Galsworthy:  R.  H.  Mottram 
golding:  Stephen  Medcalf 
graves:  M.  Seymour-Smith 
graham  greene:  Francis  Wyndham 
hartley:  Paul  Bloomfield 
a.  e.  housman:  Ian  Scott-Kilvert 
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isherwood  :  Francis  King 
henry  james  :  Michael  Swan 
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Joyce:  J.  I.  M.  Stewart 
Kipling:  Bonamy  Dobree 
larkin:  Alan  Brownjohn 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE: 

Kenneth  Young  (1952) 
D.  H.  LAWRENCE:  I: 

J.  C.  F.  Littlewood  (1976) 
lessing:  Michael  Thorpe 
c.  day  lewis  :  Clifford  Dyment 
wyndham  lewis:  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin 
macdiarmid  :  Edwin  Morgan 
Mackenzie:  Kenneth  Young 
macneice:  John  Press 
mansfield  :  Ian  Gordon 
masefield:  L.  A.  G.  Strong 
maugham  :  J.  Brophy 
george  moore:  A.  Norman  Jeffares 


Murdoch:  A.  S.  Byatt 
naipaul:  Michael  Thorpe 
narayan:  William  Walsh 
newby:  G.  S.  Fraser 
o’casey:  W.  A.  Armstrong 
Orwell:  Tom  Hopkinson 
osborne:  Simon  Trussler 
owen:  Dominic  Hibberd 
pinter:  John  Russell  Taylor 
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R.  N.  Currey 
powell:  Bernard  Bergonzi 
powys  brothers:  R.  C.  Churchill 
priestley:  Ivor  Brown  (1957) 
priestley:  Kenneth  Young  (1977) 
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Herbert  read  :  Francis  Berry 
shaffer:  John  Russell  Taylor 
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Anthony  Burgess 

Carol  M.  Dix 

Anthony  Burgess  is  one  of  the  very  few  authors  who  combine  a  high 
standard  of  writing  with  a  high  rate  of  output — he  has  published 
eighteen  novels  between  the  years  1956  and  1971.  In  his  fiction  he  has 
paid  special  attention  to  the  conflicts  and  discords  to  which  contemporary 
society  is  liable  during  a  period  of  rapid  transition.  Burgess’s  upbringing 
as  a  Catholic,  with  its  emphasis  on  traditional  values,  has  done  much, 
Miss  Dix  considers,  to  mould  his  philosophical  approach  and  accounts 
for  his  witty  castigation  of  what  he  regards  as  meretricious  in  con¬ 
temporary  standards.  His  mode  of  writing  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  his  exceptional  gifts  as  a  musician  and  as  a  linguist.  He  is  an  author 
who  takes  an  evident  delight  in  the  manipulation  of  the  English  language 
and,  like  James  Joyce,  of  whom  he  is  a  devoted  admirer,  he  often  uses 
words  which  he  has  invented  himself. 

Miss  Dix  obtained  an  Honours  degree  in  English  and  American 
literature  at  the  University  of  Manchester  and  subsequently  joined 
The  Guardian. 

29  PP-,fr otitis.  140X213  mm  paperback. 
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George  Eliot 

George  Eliot  (nee  Mary  Ann  Evans)  was  thirty-eight  when  she  wrote 
her  first  book,  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  A  few  years  earlier  she  had  come  to 
London  and  met  the  journalist  George  Lewes  who  gave  her  the  love  and 
encouragement  she  needed  for  the  full  development  of  her  talent.  All 
her  novels  were  written  during  her  life  of  ‘deep  wedded  happiness’  with 
Lewes;  her  last  book,  Daniel  Deronda,  was  published  just  two  years 
before  Lewes’s  death. 

Her  genius  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  leading  writers  of  the 
day,  including  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Today  she  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  great  English  novelists  whose  penetrating  understanding 
of  character  and  analysis  of  motive  have  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  modem  novel. 

Lettice  Cooper  is  a  distinguished  novelist  and  critic  with  a  special 
interest  in  the  English  and  European  novel  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  and  in  the  American  novel  and  short  story.  She  is 
the  author  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  ‘English  Novelists’  Series. 
Her  best-known  novels,  The  New  House,  National  Provincial,  Three  Lives, 
and  The  Double  Heart,  are  pictures  of  English  life  with  its  many  cross¬ 
currents,  religious,  political,  social,  industrial.  Her  deep  interest  in  these 
make  her  particularly  able  to  appreciate  the  novels  of  George  Eliot. 

4opp.frontis.  bibliog.  140  x  215mm  paperback. 


Elizabeth  Gaskell 

‘Her  art’,  says  Miriam  Allott  of  Mrs  Gaskell,  ‘is  an  important,  minor 
achievement. . . .  She  still  impresses  us  by  the  genuineness  of  her  sensibility, 
the  warmth  .of  her  -personal  sympathy,  and  the  liveliness  with  which  she 
writes  about  the  things  which  she  believed  to  be  important  and  wanted 
very  much  to  set  right.  She  is  the  least  stuffy  of  the  Victorians.  .  .  .’  This 
appreciation  of  the  author  of  Cranford,  Wives  and  Daughters  and  The  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte  will  send  many  to  the  books  themselves :  either  to 
refresh  their  acquaintance  or  to  discover  a  writer  of  great  perception. 

Miriam  Allott  is  Reader  in  English  Literature  at  Liverpool  University. 
She  has  also  written  on  Henry  James,  Emile  Bronte  and  other  novelists. 

4ipp.frontis.  bibliog.  140  x  215mm  paperback 
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Sir  Walter  Scott 


Scott  began  bis  literary  career  as  an  editor  of  the  traditional  songs  and 
ballads  of  Scotland  and  as  a  writer  of  romances  in  verse.  In  1814  he 
published  Waverley,  the  first  of  the  series  of  books  which  established  him 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  Europe.  Dr  Jack  examines 
Scott’s  merits  as  a  novelist  and  his  carelessness  about  the  technique  of  his 
art ;  he  emphasizes  the  degree  to  which  Scott’s  imagination  was  visual ;  he 
traces  Scott’s  part  in  revolutionizing  the  status  of  the  novel,  and  in 
making  mankind  more  aware  than  ever  before  of  historical  perspectives. 

Dr  Jack  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  and  his  great-grandfather  had  been  one  of  Scott’s  successors  as  a 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session.  A  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  University  Lecturer  in  English,  he  is  the  author  of  Augustan 
Satire,  of  English  Literature  1815-1832  (the  volume  of  the  Oxford  History 
of  English  Literature  dealing  with  the  period  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats), 
and  of  Keats  and  the  Mirror  of  Art.  He  wrote  the  booklet  on  Pope  which 
is  No.  48  in  this  Series. 

38pp.frontis.  bibliog.  140  x  215mm  paperback. 


The  Brontes 

In  this  study  in  two  volumes  of  the  Series  subtitled  The  Formative  Years 
and  The  Creative  Work,  Winifred  Gerin  shows  how  in  their  first  period 
the  Brontes  produced  a  collective  juvenilia  of  astounding  precocity  in 
which,  not  only  for  reasons  of  age,  Charlotte  and  Branwell  were  the 
leading  spirits  and  prolific  penmen.  This  was  followed  by  a  lyric  period, 
corresponding  to  adolescence,  of  joint  poetic  output,  in  which  Emily 
alone  excelled,  but  in  which  Anne  revealed  genuine  elegiac  qualities, 
and  Charlotte  emerged  as  a  writer  of  romantic  novelettes  already  notable 
for  their  penetration  into  motive  and  character.  Finally,  after  all  of  them 
had  gained  some  experience  of  life,  came  the  great  period  of  novel- 
writing.  . . . 

Winifred  Gerin  is  a  Fellow  and  Council  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  and  has  written  full-length  biographies  on  each  of  the  four 
Brontes. 

2  vols,  plates,  bibliog.  140  x  215mm  paperback. 
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Shakespeare 

the  writer  and  his  work 

A  WRITERS  AND  THEIR  WORK  SPECIAL 
by  Stanley  Wells 


The  Writers  and  Their  Work  series  already  contains  ten  essays  by  different 
contributors  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare’s  life,  and  the  various  categories 
of  the  plays  and  poems,  each  equipped  with  a  separate  bibliography.  This 
specially  commissioned  booklet  offers  the  reader  a  compendious  and 
attractively  illustrated  survey  of  the  complete  works,  together  with  a 
single  select  bibliography. 

Following  a  biographical  chapter  and  a  sketch  of  the  English  drama 
and  theatre  of  Shakespeare’s  time,  the  main  body  of  the  essay  offers  a 
scholarly  account  and  a  critical  survey  of  the  plays  and  poems. 
Shakespeare’s  writings  are  divided  into  four  sections,  those  composed 
before  1594,  1594-1600,  1600-1607,  and  1607-1612:  the  plays  within 
these  divisions  arc  grouped  by  genre.  Dr  Wells’  appreciation  combines  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  literary  and  poetic  qualities  of  the  plays  with  an 
understanding  of  their  theatrical  effectiveness.  The  final  chapters  review' 
the  publication  and  editing  of  Shakespeare’s  works,  their  theatrical 
history,  and  the  development  of  Shakespearean  criticism  over  the  past 
four  centuries. 

Dr  Wells  is  General  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Shakespeare  (in  preparation), 
and  Head  of  the  Shakespeare  Department  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  From  1962-1977  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Shakespeare  Institute  of  the 
University  ofBirmingham  with  special  responsibility  for  the  Institute’s 
activities  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  where  he  lived.  He  has  edited  three 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  the  New  Penguin  series  and  has  published 
extensively  on  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  From  1980  he  will 
be  the  editor  of  Shakespeare  Survey,  the  leading  annual  journal  of 
Shakespeare  studies  in  Britain. 
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Ted  Hugh  es 


Ted  Hughes  is  now  widely  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  British  poet.  From  the 
beginning  his  main  concern  has  been  with  the  relation  between  the  human  and  the 
non-human  worlds,  or,  more  recently  with  the  denial  of  any  such  distinction,  since 
“what  you  find  in  the  outside  world  is  what  has  escaped  from  your  own  inner 
world”.  Thus  his  animal  poems,  for  example,  are  both  wonderfully  accurate 
observation  of  real  animals  and  also  symbols  of  deep  psychic  and  spiritual  realities. 
His  vision  spans  the  whole  range  from  the  blackness  of  Crow  to  the  celebrations  of 
Season  Songs ,  and,  more  recently,  fuses  these  extremes  in  the  tragic  affirmations  of 
Cave  Birds,  Gaudete  and  Moortown.  No  other  modern  English  poet  has  been  able  to 
tap  such  energies  in  the  English  language.  Everything  Hughes  writes  is  character¬ 
ized  by  the  same  imaginative  reach,  courage,  honesty,  depth  of  caring  and 
far-sighted  intelligence,  not  only  his  adult  poetry,  but  his  writings  for  children,  his 
stories,  his  plays  and  his  critical  essays. 

Keith  Sagar  was  born  in  1934,  like  Ted  Hughes  in  West  Yorkshire,  and  was 
educated,  again  like  Hughes,  at  a  Yorkshire  Grammar  School  and  Cambridge 
University.  He  is  Senior  Staff  Tutor  in  Literature  in  the  Extra-Mural  Department 
of  Manchester  University.  His  publications  include  The  Art  of  D.H.  Lawrence 
(1966),  D.H.  Lawrence:  A  Calendar  of  his  Works  (1979),  The  Life  of  D.H.  Lawrence 
(1980)  and  The  Reef  and  Other  Poems,  with  an  Introduction  by  Ted  Hughes  (1980). 
He  is  now  working  on  a  Bibliography  of  Ted  Hughes,  and  a  collection  of  critical 
essays,  The  Achievement  of  Ted  Hughes. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to:  Messrs  Faber  and  Faber  for  permission  to 
reprint  the  complete  poems  ‘Full  Moon  and  Little  Frieda’,  ‘Prometheus  on  his 
Crag’,  ‘Barley’  and  Spring  Nature  Notes  I  and  extracts  from  poems  in  The  Hawk  in 
the  Rain,  Lupercal,  Wodwo,  Crow,  Season  Songs,  Gaudete,  Cave  Birds,  and  Remains  of 
Elmet,  and  also  extracts  from  The  Coming  of  the  Kings  and  Other  Plays,  Orpheus,  How 
The  Whale  Became  and  Poetry  in  the  Making;  to  Messrs.  Harper  and  Row  Inc.  for 
permission  to  reprint  the  complete  poems  ‘Full  Moon  and  Little  Frieda’  and 
‘Prometheus  on  his  Crag’  and  extracts  from  poems  in  The  Hawk  in  the  Rain, 
Lupercal,  Wodwo,  Crow,  Remains  of  Elmet  and  Moortown;  to  the  Viking  Press  for 
permission  to  reprint  the  complete  poem  Spring  Nature  Notes  I,  and  extracts  from 
Season  Songs,  Cave  Birds  and  The  Tiger's  Bones;  to  Messrs  Doubleday  for  permission 
to  reprint  an  extract  from  Poetry  in  the  Making,  and  to  Athenaeum  to  reprint  an 
extract  from  How  The  Whale  Became,  for  reproduction  in  the  USA  and  Canada. 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN 


i. 

Sheridan  (christened  Thomas  Brinsley,  but  always 
known  as  Richard)  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn 
ot  1751.  His  grandfather,  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  a 
mildly  eccentric  clergyman,  had  been  a  friend  of  Jonathan 
Swift;  his  father,  also  Thomas,  was  an  actor,  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  later  a  writer  on  educational  and  linguistic 
matters;  his  mother,  Frances,  a  minor  novelist  and  play¬ 
wright.  For  some  years  Thomas  Sheridan  managed  the  Smock 
Alley  Theatre  in  Dublin  until,  in  1754,  he  was  unwittingly 
caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  ultra-sensitive  Irish  politics.  A  riot  in 
the  theatre  caused  him  to  abandon  management  and  migrate 
to  England  and  an  engagement  as  a  leading  actor  under  John 
Rich  at  Covent  Garden.  When  this  proved  less  successful  than 
he  had  hoped,  he  returned  to  Dublin  in  1756  for  a  second  spell 
of  management  which,  albeit  for  different  reasons,  ended  in 
failure  two  years  later.  Thomas  returned  to  England  and 
changed  course  into  educational  theory  and  practice  and  the 
compilation  of  a  dictionary. 

During  this  unsettled  time  Richard,  the  second  surviving 
son,  and  his  sisters  were  left  behind  in  Dublin,  first  with 
relatives  and  then  with  a  foster  mother.  Only  after  the  second 
retreat  from  Dublin  was  the  family  brought  together  again, 
and  then  only  briefly,  since  for  about  six  years  from  1762 
Sheridan  was  sent  to  Harrow  School.  There,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  he  was  very  unhappy.  He  told  Thomas  Cree- 
vey  that  he 

was  a  very  low-spirited  boy,  much  given  to  crying  when  alone 

and  he  attributed  this  very  much  to  being  neglected  by  his 
father,  to  his  being  left  without  money,  and  often  not  taken 
home  at  the  regular  holidays. 

There  are  indications,  too,  that  because  of  his  father  s 
precarious  financial  position — in  1764  the  parents  and  the  rest 
of  the  children  had  to  take  refuge  from  creditors  by  living  in 
France — school  fees  were  left  unpaid  and  he  was  less  than 
adequately  clothed  and  shod.  Nor  was  he  particularly  bright 
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or  hardworking  as  a  scholar;  while  as  a  player  s  son  at  a  time 
when  the  acting  profession  suffered  under  the  legal  stigma  of 
“vagabondage,”  he  seems  to  have  been  the  recipient  of  much 
ill-natured  persecution  from  his  fellows.  All  in  all,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  haphazard  and  unstable  upbringing, 
which  may  well  have  affected  the  development  ot  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  attitudes  in  later  life. 

When  the  time  came  to  leave  school,  the  financial  situation 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  on  to  university,  so  he 
rejoined  the  rest  of  his  family  (his  mother  had  died  in  1776)  in 
Soho.  There,  exposed  to  his  father’s  somewhat  idiosyncratic 
educational  theories  and  the  social  attractions  of  the  town, 
the  young  man  began  to  emerge  into  the  larger  world;  but  it 
was  to  the  small  yet  highly  concentrated  world  of  Bath,  to 
which  his  father  moved  in  the  autumn  of  1770  to  set  up  an 
Academy  of  Oratory,  that  Sheridan  owed  his  real  higher 
education. 

In  1770,  Bath  was  reaching  the  peak  of  its  reputation  as  a 
fashionable  resort.  Exploiting  the  presence  of  hot  springs,  the 
curative  properties  of  which  might  assist  those  suffering  from 
the  results  of  over-eating,  excessive  drinking,  and  unhealthy 
habits,  Bath  since  the  late  seventeenth  century  had,  like  many 
a  modern  watering  place,  laid  itself  out  to  cater  for  the  whims 
of  its  visitors,  and  at  the  same  time  empty  their  pockets.  Balls, 
assemblies,  gaming,  concerts,  pleasure  gardens,  circulating 
libraries,  and,  of  course,  the  theatre  in  Orchard  Street  were 
designed  to  occupy  the  leisure  time  of  which  many  of  its 
visitors  had  too  much.  And  the  presence  during  the  winter  in 
concentrated  form  of  the  fashionables  of  the  upper  and  upper 
middle  classes  meant  that  current  attitudes  and  standards  ot 
social  behaviour  were  clearly  demonstrated — presented  for 
an  alert  young  newcomer  to  adopt  or  criticize  at  will. 

To  publicize  his  new  Academy,  Thomas  Sheridan  pres¬ 
ented  a  series  of  “Attic  Entertainments”  which  included 
music  as  well  as  oratory,  and  to  help  with  this  he  brought  in 
one  of  the  leading  professional  musicians  of  Bath,  Thomas 
Linley.  Linley  had  a  musical  family.  His  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Ann,  aged  sixteen,  not  only  had  a  beautiful  singing 
voice  but  also  a  beauty  of  face  and  form  that  can  still  be 
judged  from  Joshua  Reynolds’  paintings  of  her  and  which, 
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inevitably,  attracted  suitors  both  desirable  and  undesirable. 
Of  the  latter,  the  wealthy  but  elderly  Walter  Long  managed 
to  persuade  the  Linley  parents  to  a  betrothal,  which  was 
eventually  broken  off  with  a  financial  settlement  to  Elizabeth 
and  much  titillation  of  the  scandal  mongers  of  Bath  (Samuel 
Foote  turned  the  bare  bones  of:  the  story  into  a  satirical  farce, 
The  Maid  oj  Bath,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in 
1771).  Other  undesirable  attentions  followed. 

The  young  people  of  the  Sheridan  and  Linley  families  had 
become  friends,  and  could  turn  to  each  other  for  support 
against  a  sometimes  intolerable  adult  outside  world;  so,  in 
1772,  to  help  Elizabeth  escape  the  unwelcome  importunities 
of  a  married  man,  Thomas  Mathews,  Sheridan  escorted  her 
on  a  journey  to  France,  where  she  was  said,  romantically,  to 
have  planned  to  enter  a  convent.  There  is  some  evidence, 
though  not  incontrovertible,  that  the  young  couple  went 
through  a  form  of  marriage  ceremony  in  France.  Whether  or 
not  this  was  so,  it  need  not  have  had  any  great  force;  since  this 
would  have  been  a  clandestine  marriage  of  minors  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents,  contemporary  law  would 
have  made  no  difficulties  about  an  annulment.  Brought  back 
to  England  and  separated  from  Elizabeth,  Sheridan  then 
fought  two  duels  with  the  insufferable  Mathews,  in  the 
second  of  which  he  was  seriously  hurt  and  reported,  for  a 
time,  to  be  dying.  He  recovered,  however,  and  was  exiled  by 
his  infuriated  father  for  some  months  to  Farm  Hill,  near 
Waltham  Abbey,  with  the  intention  that  he  should  forget 
about  Elizabeth  and  read  for  the  bar.  Parental  opposition 
— Thomas  Sheridan  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to  see  his 
son  marry,  as  he  thought,  into  a  lower  social  class,  and  Linley 
to  have  been  concerned  at  losing  a  potential  source  of  family 
income  —  was  in  due  course  overcome;  in  1773  Sheridan  and 
Elizabeth  Linley  were  married,  and  settled  in  London. 

Sheridan  then  made  the  understandable,  if  quixotic,  deci¬ 
sion  that  his  position  as  a  ‘gentleman’  would  be  compromised 
as  the  husband  of  a  professional  singer,  and  that,  therefore, 
Elizabeth  henceforth  would  sing  only  in  private.  That  being 
so,  he  had  to  begin  to  earn  a  living  quickly;  however  much  it 
might  affect  his  gentlemanly  instincts,  the  thing  he  knew 
something  about  by  inheritance  was  the  theatre,  and  his  own 
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recent  affairs  had  given  him  an  unusual  range  of  autobiogra¬ 
phical  experience  to  exploit.  Covent  Garden  encouraged 
him,  and  in  1775  produced  the  first  three  of  his  plays,  The 
Rivals,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  and  The  Duenna — the  first,  after  a 
shaky  start,  to  become  one  of  the  three  of  his  works  best 
known  to  posterity,  and  the  last  to  be  a  runaway  popular  and 
commercial  success  in  his  own  day. 

At  the  other  of  the  two  major  London  theatres,  Drury 
Lane,  David  Garrick  was  just  coming  to  the  end  of  his  long 
reign  as  manager  and  leading  actor.  Since  the  long  run  of 
seventy-five  performances  of  The  Duenna  at  the  rival  theatre 
provided  the  strongest  competition,  it  must  have  seemed  that 
its  author’s  involvement  at  Drury  Lane  would  be  the  best 
possible  guarantee  of  a  successful  future  there.  Garrick  happ¬ 
ily  agreed  to  Sheridan,  in  partnership  with  his  father-in-law 
Linley,  and  a  sleeping  partner,  Dr.  James  Ford,  a  court 
physician,  taking  over  his  share  of  the  theatre  and  entering 
into  its  management.  Though  Linley  and  Ford  could  almost 
certainly  have  afforded  to  put  up  their  share  of  the  capital  out 
of  their  own  resources,  Sheridan  had  to  borrow,  and  thus 
began  the  long  sequence  of  increasingly  tangled  financial 
arrangements  that  characterized  his  later  working  life.  For 
the  next  thirty-three  years,  no  matter  what  other  activities  he 
undertook,  Sheridan  was  to  remain,  for  better  or  worse, 
manager  at  Drury  Lane. 

After  a  quiet  start  he  began  well.  In  1777  he  produced  his 
own  adaptation,  adjusted  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  of  Van¬ 
brugh’s  The  Relapse,  under  the  new  title  of. 4  Trip  to  Scarborough, 
and  followed  that  later  in  the  year  by  what  turned  out  to  be 
his  masterpiece,  The  School  for  Scandal.  In  1778,  Sheridan 
produced  an  effective  piece  of  theatrical  catering,  exploiting 
the  contemporary  interest  in  the  calling  up  of  the  militia,  The 
Camp.  This  was  an  afterpiece,  and  in  1779  he  wrote  what  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  Georgian  afterpieces,  The  Critic. 
After  that,  apart  from  fragments  of  his  own,  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  other  people’s  work,  there  followed  twenty  years  of 
silence  as  a  playwright. 

The  reason  was  that  in  September  1780  Sheridan  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Stafford, 
and  thus  began  his  second,  and  to  him  much  more  important, 
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career  as  a  politician.  Henceforth  the  theatre  was  to  be  of 
secondary  importance,  to  provide  a  source  of  income  that 
enabled  him  to  pursue  —  unsuccessfully,  as  it  turned  out  — his 
dream  of  a  great  political  reputation. 

Again  he  began  well.  He  held  minor  office  in  1782  as  one  of 
the  Undersecretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1783  was 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury;  but  the  Whig  Party  did  not  hold 
office  for  long,  and  the  independence  on  which  he  prided 
himself  endeared  him  to  neither  his  friends  nor  his  opponents. 
The  fragility  of  Sheridan’s  financial  affairs,  complicated  by 
his  public  and  private  extravagances,  was  no  great  help  to  his 
career,  and  his  connection  with  the  theatre  provided  his 
political  opponents  with  a  perennial  source  of  witticism  and 
denigration.  Nevertheless,  he  built  up  a  reputation  as  an 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  high  point  of  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  attack  he  made  on  Warren  Hastings  and 
British  colonial  exploitation  of  India,  when  Hastings  was 
impeached  at  Westminister  Hall  in  1788.  Later  that  year, 
when  the  first  Regnecy  crisis  arose  during  George  Ill’s  illness, 
Sheridan  became  one  of  the  confidential  advisers  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  by  now  the  player’s  son  was  accepted  in  high 
and  fashionable  society.  But  to  be  the  friend  of  the  prince  was 
to  be  the  enemy  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  her  circle;  for  as 
many  friends  as  he  acquired  in  society,  he  made  an  equal 
number  of  enemies. 

In  private,  though  his  relationship  with  Elizabeth  never 
completely  broke  down,  it  came  under  severe  strain  as  a 
result  of  his  free  and  easy  attitude  to  the  other  sex;  and  though 
his  was  a  society  in  which  heavy  drinking  was  commonplace, 
Sheridan’s  indulgence  was  at  times  more  than  sufficient  to 
provoke  comment.  He  spent  less  time  on  the  affairs  of  the 
theatre,  but  made  greater  financial  demands  upon  it;  after 
Elizabeth’s  death  in  1792  he  turned  his  attention  for  a  time  to 
its  rebuilding  and  enlargement,  and  it  was  for  the  new  theatre 
that  he  wrote  his  final  piece,  an  adaptation  of  August  von  Kot¬ 
zebue’s  romantic  tragedy  Pizarro  in  1799.  By  then  he  had 
married  Esther  Ogle,  a  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester, 
a  marriage  that  the  disparity  in  their  ages  did  little  to  assist. 

For  a  year  Sheridan  succeeded  Charles  James  Fox  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster,  and  after  his  defeat 
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there  became  for  five  years  member  for  Ilchester;  but  by  now 
both  his  careers,  as  well  as  his  private  life,  were  dwindling 
into  decline,  so  that  the  disastrous  fire  which  destroyed  Drury 
Lane  in  1809  mirrored  as  a  public  symbol  a  private  destruction 
almost  as  complete.  Sheridan  met  both  with  a  show  of 
bravado.  The  story  of  his  sitting  over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  the 
Piazza  Coffee  House  watching  Drury  Lane  burn — ‘May  not 
a  man  take  a  glass  at  his  own  fireside — may  be  apocryphal, 
but  it  represents  the  witty  stoicism  that  by  now  was  his  only 
resource;  and  when  finally,  in  1812,  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  lost  also  his  immunity  from  financial  proceedings, 
and  the  interminable  complications  of  his  financial  affairs  led 
to  arrest  for  debt.  Since  in  the  same  year  the  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  had  been  rebuilt,  but  only  on  the  undertaking  that 
Sheridan  would  take  no  further  part  in  its  affairs,  and  since  by 
now  his  friendship  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  collapse  had  come  on  all  fronts:  political,  theatrical,  and 
social. 

Sheridan’s  last  four  years  were  not  happy  ones.  His  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  were  somehow  patched  up,  and  he  still  had  many 
friends  whose  help  staved  off  those  creditors  who  became  too 
importunate  (it  is  even  possible  that  the  Prince  Regent, 
though  their  public  estrangement  remained,  was  in  private 
one  of  these).  But  of  the  public  honours  he  might  have  aspired 
to,  all  that  had  been  achieved  was  a  Privy  Councillorship;  he 
held  tor  life  the  sinecure  ot  the  Receivership  of  the  Duchy  ot 
Cornwall,  a  mark  of  former  royal  friendship;  but  his  theatre 
was  in  other  hands,  and  the  literary  output  of  a  lifetime 
amounted  to  six  plays  and  two  adaptations.  In  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life,  he  re-read  some  ot  his  political  speeches, 
then  said  to  a  visitor: 

‘There  are  certain  periods  of  a  man’s  life  when  the  horizon  looks 
clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  grass  beneath  him  assumes  a  brighter 
green:  at  such  a  time  I  made  use  of  five  words  which  I  will  show 
you.’ 

Turning  to  his  great  speech  of  13  June  1788  against  Warren 
Hastings,  he  pointed  to  the  final  sentence:  ‘My  lords,  I  have 
done!  It  is  impossible  not  to  sense  on  his  part  a  feeling  ot  waste 
and  regret.  The  squalor  ot  Sheridan’s  final  illness  may  have 
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been  exaggerated  by  rumour;  rumour  and  scandal  dogged 
him  all  his  life.  But  when  at  last  he  died  on  7  July  1816,  he  was 
given  a  splendid  luneral  and  a  procession  that  included  Royal 
Dukes  as  well  as  the  servants  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poets’  Corner,  not  far  from 
David  Garrick.  The  irony  is  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  buried 
among  the  politicians,  near  to  Charles  James  Fox. 

II. 

The  ambivalence  of  Sheridan’s  attitude  to  the  theatre  is 
reflected  on  a  larger  scale  in  mid-Georgian  society  as  a 
whole.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1737 — the  Walpole  Govern¬ 
ment’s  retort  to  the  strong  political  satire  produced  in  the 
theatre  by  Gay,  Fielding,  and  others — not  only  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  political  and  social  censorship  by  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  department,  but  also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  res¬ 
tricted  licensing  tor  public  performance  to  the  two  Royal 
Patent  theatres  in  London,  with  a  summer  licence  only  for  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  It  also  confirmed  that  any 
other  players  were  to  be  regarded  legally  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and,  as  such,  subject,  on  arrest,  to  appropriate 
penalties  laid  down  for  them. 

Yet  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such 
was  the  demand  for  theatrical  entertainment  that,  even 
though  technically  illegal,  theatres  were  built  in  all  the  major 
— and  many  minor — provincial  towns.  A  legal  fiction  of 
charging  for  ‘concerts  of  music,’  and  between  the  items 
performing  a  play  gratis,  was  one  among  a  number  of  ways  of 
getting  round  the  law.  Thus  a  network  of  touring  circuits  was 
built  up,  which  by  the  end  of  the  century  linked  more  than 
three  hundred  provincial  playhouses.  Popular  pressure  even¬ 
tually  forced  changes  in  the  law.  Royal  Patents  began  to  be 
granted  in  the  major  towns  outside  London — Bath  had  the 
first  in  1768 — and  after  1788  limited  licensing  by  quarter 
sessions  for  up  to  sixty  days  a  year  was  allowed,  putting  an  end 
at  last  to  the  embarrassing  situation  whereby  the  local  legal 
officers,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  whose  task  it  was  to  take 
action  against  the  vagabonds,  were  often,  in  their  social 
capacity  as  the  local  gentry  or  the  prosperous  middle  class,  the 
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strongest  supporters  of  the  theatrical  companies. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  public  support,  an  element  of  social 
stigma  remained.  In  part  it  may  well  have  been  historical. 
Many  actors  and  actresses  of  the  Restoration  theatre  had 
acquired  reputations  that  were  hardly  socially  blameless;  and 
the  strolling  players  ot  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
before  the  circuit  system  developed,  may  not  have  been 
rogues  but  were  certainly,  many  of  them,  poor  vagabonds. 
This  inheritance  of  social  inferiority  could  be  overcome,  of 
course,  by  the  leading  actors,  and  especially  in  London. 
Garrick  was  eventually  accepted  in  the  highest  of  circles; 
the  acquaintance  of  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  later  years 
was  sought  after;  stage-struck  gentry  preparing  their  private 
amateur  performances  could  accept  the  help  of  some  of  the 
professional  players  on  terms  of  reasonably  easy  friendship. 
Nevertheless,  well  into  the  nineteenth  century  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  social  insecurity  lingered  even  among  the  most 
established  theatrical  figures;  both  Macready  and  Irving  felt 
it,  and  had  to  fight  against  it.  And  though  to  write  for  the 
theatre  was  always  a  more  respectable  activity  than  to 
perform — clergymen,  academics,  even  generals  could  do  it — 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Sheridan,  as  the  son  of  an 
actor-manager,  and  a  not  very  successful  one  at  that — made 
fun  of,  in  consequence,  at  a  sensitive  age  by  his  fellows — 
should  approach  a  career  in  the  theatre  with  reservations.  To 
justify  the  attempt,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  be  a  success. 

A  young  man  setting  out  to  write  successful  theatrical 
comedy  in  the  1770’s  had  certain  matters  to  take  into  account . 
The  censorship  meant  that  he  had  to  avoid  political  affairs, 
and  since  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  was  manned  by 
members  of  the  Establishment  of  the  day,  he  had  to  keep  clear 
also  of  social  attitudes  that  were  too  revolutionary,  or  that 
offended  prevailing  standards  of  taste  in  middle-  and  upper- 
class  circles.  Otherwise,  performances  would  simply  not  have 
been  allowed.  His  audiences  would  be  for  the  most  part 
affluent,  familiar  (or  wanting  to  be  thought  familiar)  with  the 
metropolitan  social  round;  and  for  him  to  be  listened  to,  their 
pre-occupations  and  assumptions  would  inevitably  have  to 
condition  what  he  chose  to  write  and  how  he  wrote  it.  So  the 
industrial  developments  that  were  beginning  to  change  the 
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face  of  England  and  the  pattern  of  English  society,  or  certain 
aspects  of  social  or  economic  or  political  deprivation,  were 
not  material  on  which  Sheridan  could  comment,  whether  or 
not  he  wished  to  do  so.  As  John  Loftis  has  pithily  pointed  out, 
The  distressed  heroines  of  Georgian  comedy  may  be  poor, 
but  they  are  rarely  below  the  rank  of  gentry.  ’ 

For  the  most  part  the  affluent  classes  of  the  mid-century 
had  a  bland  belief  in  acts  of  benevolence,  and  their  associated 
feelings  of  goodwill,  as  a  universal  panacea.  Natural  affec¬ 
tions  were  indigenous  to  uncorrupted  man;  sympathy  for  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others  less  fortunate  than  himself,  even  if 
he  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  much  to  help,  would  be 
counted  to  him  for  virtue;  the  ‘man  of  feeling’  was  a  model  to 
be  demonstrated  and  emulated.  Hence  that  element  of  senti¬ 
mentality  in  much  eighteenth-century  comedy  that  is  so  alien 
to  twentieth-century  taste.  Artificially  contrived  distresses 
tidied  away  neatly  in  the  last  act,  with  whatever  degree  of 
improbability,  by  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  family  rela¬ 
tionship  and  a  consequent  act  of  benevolence,  became  almost 
a  trade  mark  of  the  poorer  eighteenth-century  comedy. 
Somebody  always  had  money  to  solve,  eventually,  whatever 
problems  arose.  As  Dickens’  Harold  Skimpole  was  later  to 
say,  ‘God  Bless  Somebody.  ’ 

This  was  not  a  purely  English  phenomenon,  of  course.  It 
can  be  seen  in  the  European  theatre  of  the  time,  particularly 
in  that  of  France;  and  the  moral  purpose  of  comedy  had  a  long 
pedigree — Cumberland  maintained  that  his  own  theory  of 
comedy,  like  that  of  Steele,  derived  from  Terence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  such  an  attitude  was  not  conducive  to  biting  satire  or 
sharp  contemporary  social  comment.  It  took  the  edge  off  the 
astringency  of  the  best  Restoration  comedy. 

But  this  should  not  be  over-stressed,  as  it  sometimes  has 
been,  so  as  to  devalue  eighteenth-century  comedy  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  The  fact  that  many 
sentimental  comedies  were  written  and  published  has  tended 
to  make  the  non-theatrical  assessor  assume  that  these  were 
primarily  what  Georgian  audiences  wanted.  In  fact,  some  of 
them  were  performed  only  briefly.  One  of  the  valuable 
results  of  the  compilation  of  the  monumental  calendar  of 
London  stage  performances  during  the  eighteenth  century  has 
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been  to  reveal  that  the  most  popular  of  Sheridan’s  predeces¬ 
sors  were  playwrights  like  Hoadly,  Garrick,  the  elder  Col- 
man,  Murphy,  and  Goldsmith,  all  writers  of  the  laughing  and 
satiric  comedy.  Those  plays  most  frequently  performed  were 
of  precisely  that  kind:  The  Suspicious  Husband,  The  Jealous  Wife, 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  The  Way  to  Keep  Him,  Know  Your  Own 
Mind.  And  even  the  writers  of  sentimental  comedy  like 
Richard  Cumberland  and  Hugh  Kelly  do  make  considerable 
use  of  ludicrous  characters  and  situations.  They  are  by  no 
means  solemn  all  the  time,  the  sentimentality  being  usually 
limited  to  a  few  scenes  only. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Sheridan,  too,  that  in  1772,  just  before 
he  began  to  work  in  the  theatre,  Goldsmith  had  written  his 
Essay  on  the  Theatre:  Or,  A  Comparison  Between  the  Laughing  and 
Sentimental  Comedy,  in  which  he  attacked  the  sentimental  plays 
of  his  day;  but  perhaps  even  more  important  was  the  fact  that 
in  the  following  year,  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Goldsmith 
provided  for  a  young  aspiring  writer  an  object  lesson  in  what 
brilliant  social  comedy  really  could  be.  The  decks,  in  a  sense, 
were  cleared  for  Sheridan. 

What  Goldsmith  made  clear,  in  practice,  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  comedy  of  structure,  of  the  careful  contrivance  of 
situations  in  which  the  audience  knows  much  more  about 
what  is  happening  than  do  the  characters  involved,  so  that  the 
sequence  of  misunderstandings  and  mistaken  identities  that 
ensues  can  be  fully  relished.  He  showed,  too,  the  equal 
importance  of  creating  characters  drawn  from  observation  of 
real  life,  so  that  although  they  might  be  allowed  to  blunder 
into  absurd  situations,  they  were  never  so  eccentric  that  they 
did  not  have  some  point  to  make  about  human  beings  and 
their  relations  in  society.  Since  human  folly  is  eternal,  of 
course,  some  of  the  characters  might  properly  come  from  the 
traditional  stock  and  yet  still  be  relevant;  others  could  have 
something  to  say  that  was  specifically  of  and  for  their  own 
time.  In  drawing  these  characters,  Goldsmith  was  demon¬ 
strating  that  the  line  from  Wycherley  and  Vanbrugh  and 
Farquhar  and  Gay  was  still  open,  and  that  there  was  still  room 
for  a  successor. 

Two  other  general  points  should  perhaps  be  made  before 
turning  to  examine  Sheridan’s  remarkable  five  years  of  work 
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in  the  1770’s.  The  first  is  the  importance  in  the  Georgian 
theatre  of  music.  That  tor  a  time  there  was  a  legal  reason  for 
the  presence  ot  music  in  the  theatre  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
The  phenomenal  popular  success  of  Gay’s  The  Beggar’s  Opera 
in  1728 — in  intent  a  political  satire,  and  a  burlesque  of  the 
current  vogue  tor  Italian  opera,  but  later  enjoyed  for  its  own 
sake — helped  to  establish  a  vogue  in  the  Georgian  theatre  for 
ballad  opera,  comic  opera,  masque  and  pastoral,  and  other 
musical  entertainments  for  which  composers  of  the  calibre  of 
Boyce  and  Greene,  Arne,  Dibdin,  and  Shield  wrote  or 
adapted  the  music.  Some  of  these,  like  The  Duenna,  were  main 
pieces.  Others  were  atterpieces.  The  genre  of  the  after-piece, 
almost  unknown  to  the  twentieth-century  theatre,  may  also, 
therefore,  require  a  brief  comment. 

The  notion  of  a  two-part  programme  with  a  comedy  or 
tragedy  followed  by  a  lighter  piece  of  a  different  kind  seems  to 
have  been  established  in  France  by  the  mid-seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  to  have  been  copied  occasionally  in  England  in  the 
last  quarter  of  that  century.  Its  regular  use  dates  from  John 
Rich’s  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in 
December  1714,  when  he  used  the  double  bill  to  tempt  audien¬ 
ces  from  the  rival  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  in  turn  copied 
the  idea,  so  that  for  the  rest  of  the  century  and  beyond,  it 
became  standard  theatrical  practice.  There  had  already  been 
precedent  for  charging  half  price  to  members  of  the  audience 
coming  in  after  the  third  act  of  a  play;  this  was  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  half-price  entry  to  the  afterpiece.  There  were  many 
types  of  afterpiece:  harlequinade  or  pantomime,  pastoral, 
comic  opera,  burlesque,  and,  by  no  means  least  in  importance, 
farce  and  satire.  Whether  the  cheaper  entry  fee  helped  to 
make  the  second-half  audience  proportionately  less  estab¬ 
lishment  in  tone  (in  any  case,  the  usual  six  o’clock  start  for 
performances  could  be  inconveniently  early  for  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  business)  can  probably  never  be  proven;  but  it  is  true 
that  some  of  the  sharpest  satire  and  the  broadest,  most  theat¬ 
rically  effective  farce  produced  by  eighteenth-century  play¬ 
wrights  he  in  the  afterpiece  form.  Now,  unfortunately,  because 
of  the  pattern  of  contemporary  playhouse  programming, 
such  pieces  are  hardly  ever  seen,  and  so  remain  virtually 
unknown.  Sheridan  in  fact  turned  his  hand  successfully  to  all 
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the  popular  forms  of  his  day.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
remember  that,  though  scarcely  known  now,  in  his  own  time 
The  Duenna  was  as  popular  as  The  Rivals,  if  not  more  so,  and 
that  in  proposing  Sheridan  for  membership  in  the  Club,  no 
less  a  critic  than  Samuel  Johnson  referred  to  The  Rivals  and 
The  Duenna  as  ‘the  two  best  comedies  of  the  age.’ 


III. 

According  to  a  letter  written  by  Sheridan  to  his  father-in-law 
in  November  1774,  his  first  comedy  was  begun  with  the 
encouragement  of  Thomas  Harris,  manager  at  Covent  Garden 
and  a  major  proprietor  there  for  half  a  century.  It  had  been 
written,  he  said,  mostly  within  the  previous  two  months,  was 
about  to  go  into  rehearsal,  and  was  sufficiently  well  liked  by 
those  who  had  read  it  for  him  to  be  assured  of  at  least  £600 
profit.  He  must  therefore  have  needed  all  his  resilience  after 
the  first  night  of  The  Rivals  on  17  January  1775,  for  it  was  little 
short  of  a  disaster;  too  long,  too  wordy,  too  coarse,  badly 
performed  were  some  of  the  initial  reactions  in  the  press.  Yet 
Harris  maintained  his  faith  in  the  play,  encouraged  the  young 
man  to  revise  it,  recast  one  of  the  major  roles,  and  eleven  days 
later  remounted  the  piece,  this  time  with  success. 

The  changes  made  can  be  studied  by  comparing  the  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript  copy  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  with 
the  later  printed  editions.  They  show  the  apprentice  writer 
learning  fast  the  difference  between  what  is  effective  on  the 
page  and  on  the  stage,  studying  his  audience’s  reactions,  to 
take  account  of  what  it  would  and  would  not  accept,  and 
modifying  his  text  accordingly. 

Sheridan  was  aiming  not  for  originality  but  for  success,  so 
he  took  care  to  weave  a  number  of  reliable  stock  characters 
and  situations  into  a  plot  that,  without  being  autobiographi¬ 
cal,  resembled  at  several  points  some  of  the  incidents  in  his 
own  recent  life  that  gossip  had  made  familiar,  and  that  by 
now  he  could  afford  to  stand  back  and  laugh  at.  So  Bob  Acres 
is  an  eighteenth-century  Cotswold  version  of  the  braggart- 
coward  of  the  Roman  comedy;  and  Mrs.  Malaprop,  though 
placed  much  further  up  the  social  scale,  nevertheless,  in  her 
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inspired  mishandling  of  the  English  language,  derives  from 
the  school  ol  Shakespeare’s  Dogberry.  Sheridan’s  exploita¬ 
tion  in  Sir  Lucius  O  Trigger  of  stock  Irish  stereotype  charac¬ 
teristics  might  well  be  thought  to  be  in  the  tradition  of 
Shakespeare  s  Welshman  Fluellen.  In  fact,  the  eighteenth- 
century  theatre  made  great  use  of ‘stage’  Irish,  Scots,  and 
Welshmen,  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the  number  of  them 
who  had  arrived  in  London  in  search  for  fortune  or  status; 
partly  also,  as  Cumberland  made  clear,  rather  smugly,  in  his 
preface  to  The  Fashionable  Lover,  because  of  their  apparent 
eccentricity: 

The  level  manners  ol  a  polish’d  country  like  this  do  not  supply  much 
matter  for  the  comic  muse  which  delights  in  variety  and  extrava¬ 
gance;  wherever,  therefore,  I  have  made  any  attempts  at  novelty,  I 
have  found  myself  obliged  either  to  dive  into  the  lower  class  of  men, 
or  to  betake  myself  to  the  outskirts  of  the  empire;  the  centre  is  too 
equal  and  refined  for  such  purposes. 

In  fact,  in  the  first  version  of  The  Rivals,  the  ‘refined  centre’ 
found  O ’Trigger  rather  too  outrageous,  and  he  had  to  be 
toned  down  to  be  made  acceptable. 

Mistaken  identities  as  a  source  of  continuing  ludicrous 
situations  have  also  been  a  staple  source  of  comedy  at  least 
since  Plautus,  and  again  Sheridan  contrived  plenty  of  these. 
They  lead,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  fine  counterpoint  of  the 
two  Jack  Absolute/Sir  Anthony  scenes  (II. i  and  IILi)  in  which 
Jack  has  first  to  reject  an  arranged  marriage,  since  he  is  in  love 
with  Lydia,  and  then  to  recant  on  discovering  the  proposed 
betrothed  to  be  Lydia  herself;  or  to  the  even  more  superb 
centrepiece  (IILiii)  in  which  Jack,  visiting  Mrs.  Malaprop  as 
himself,  is  made  to  read  out  a  scurrilous  letter  about  her  that 
he  has  written  to  Lydia  in  his  character  as  Ensign  Beverley; 
and  later,  when  both  Lydia  and  her  aunt  are  present,  he  has  to 
appear  in  both  guises  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  Ensign  Beverley  characterization  is  not  only  a 
source  of  that  kind  of  near-farcical  contrivance.  It  also  ena¬ 
bles  Sheridan  to  point  up  and  to  satirize  the  romantic  sensibil¬ 
ity  of  Lydia,  who,  in  her  understandable  desire  to  be  herself 
and  not  a  ‘Smithfield  bargain’  in  an  arranged  marriage,  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  pines  for  wooings  under  difficulty,  a 
romantic  elopement,  and  an  unrealistic  paradise  in  Arcadian 
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poverty,  lived  on  nothing  a  year. 

Using  the  formal  structure  of  the  seventeenth-century 
comedy  of  manners,  Sheridan  balances  the  realistic  Jack  and 
the  romantic  Lydia  with  the  sentimental  Faulkland  and  the 
sensible  but  sorely  tried  Julia.  Faulkland’s  melancholy  and 
‘sensibility’  (the  ‘man  of  feeling’)  are  perhaps  the  elements  in 
the  play  that  are  most  of  their  own  time  and  alien  to 
twentieth-century  audiences.  Yet,  shorn  of  its  period  lan¬ 
guage  and  attitudes,  the  play  is  an  exaggerated  but  recogniz¬ 
able  comment  on  that  adolescent  hyper-sensitivity  and  self- 
torture  that  every  generation  knows  to  some  degree,  and  that 
Sheridan  must  have  observed  either  in  himself  or  close  at 
hand. 

This  pairing  of  the  principal  characters  who  complement 
or  contrast  with  each  other  goes  further  as  part  of  the  formal 
structure  of  the  comedy — Sir  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
Sir  Lucius  and  Bob  Acres,  for  example- — and  their  scenes 
together  provide  some  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  play,  the 
former  on  women’s  education  and  the  evils  of  circulating 
libraries  (I.ii)  and  the  latter  on  honour  and  valour  (IILiv  and 
V.in).  But  there  is  also  an  interesting  hint  of  a  duality,  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  developed — though  maybe  it  is  surprising  to 
find  it  there  at  all,  in  the  social  context  already  referred 
to — between  the  ‘high  culture’  of  the  main  characters  and  the 
‘sub-culture’  of  the  servants  and  the  rustic  Bob  Acres,  which 
parodies,  and  by  implication  satirizes,  the  former.  It  is  planted 
particularly  in  the  opening  scene.  When  the  newly  arrived 
coachman,  Thomas,  asks  what  kind  of  place  Bath  is,  he  is  told 
by  Fag: 

. . .  ’tis  a  good  lounge;  in  the  morning  we  go  to  the  pump-room 
(though  neither  my  Master  nor  I  drink  the  waters);  after  breakfast  we 
saunter  on  the  parades  or  play  a  game  at  billiards;  at  night  we  dance; 
but  d — n  the  place.  I’m  tired  of  it:  their  regular  hours  stupify 
me — not  a  fiddle  nor  a  card  after  eleven! — however  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
land’s  gentleman  and  I  keep  it  up  a  little  in  private  parties; — I’ll 
introduce  you  there,  Thomas — you’ll  like  him  much  . . .  But  Tho¬ 
mas,  you  must  polish  a  little — indeed  you  must:  here  now— this 
wig! — what  the  devil  do  you  do  with  a  wig,  Thomas?  None  of  the 
London  whips  of  any  degree  of  Ton  wear  wigs  now. 

Coachman:  More’s  the  pity!  more’s  the  pity,  I  say. — Odd’s  life! 
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when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers  and  doctors  had  took  to  their  own 
hair,  I  though  how  ’twould  go  next.1 2 

It  is  continued  by  Fag  (end  of  II. i),  Acres,  and  David  (Ill.iv 
and  IV.i);  and  the  servant  Lucy’s  reflections  on  the  profitabi¬ 
lity  of  her  ‘simplicity’  (I.ii)  underline  the  irony  of  the  masters’ 
and  mistresses’  exploitation  of  their  servants  being  reflected 
by  a  clever  exploitation  in  the  other  direction.  In  his  rather 
between-class  situation  in  Bath,  Sheridan  was  perhaps  in  a 
better  position  to  observe  and  be  aware  of  this.  But  he  does 
not  develop  the  theme  in  the  later  plays,  and  it  may  not  be 
without  significance  that  an  early  nineteenth-century  prompt 
copy  from  Dublin,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford, 
refers  to  the  opening  scene,  in  which  this  element  is  strongest, 
as  ‘generally  left  out.’ 

The  Rivals  is  a  young  man’s  play  about  young  people,  and 
about  older  people  seen  through  a  young  man’s  eyes.  The 
dialogue  has  more  naturalism  and  less  artifice  than  The  School 
for  Scandal,  though  wit  is  there  in  plenty  (Lydia’s  comment  on 
Lady  Slattern  Lounger’s  reading  habits  when  using  the  circu¬ 
lating  library  (I.ii) — ‘I  always  know  when  (she)  has  been 
before  me. — She  has  a  most  observing  thumb;  and  I  believe 
cherishes  her  nails  lor  the  convenience  of  making  marginal 
notes.’ — is  genuine  Sheridan).  Such  mannered  language  as 
there  is  is  often  there  lor  the  purpose  of  ridicule: 

Absolute  (to  Lydia)...  By  Heav’ns!  I  would  fling  all  goods  of 
fortune  from  me  with  a  prodigal  hand  to  enjoy  the  scene  where  I 
might  clasp  my  Lydia  to  my  bosom,  and  say,  the  world  affords  no 
smile  to  me  —  but  here  — 

( Embracing  her.) 

If  she  holds  out  now  the  devil  is  in  it.  (Aside). 

(Ill.iii) 

For  the  most  part  the  dialogue  appears  natural,  though 
carefully  shaped  to  be  easily  speakable;  even  Faulkland,  the 
most  guilty  of  artificiality,  can  be  downright  and  forceful 
enough  when  the  situation  calls  for  it.  When  he  thinks  Julia 
has  been  enjoying  herself  too  much  in  his  absence: 

1  All  quotations  are  from  C.  Price,  ed.,  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 

2  vols.  (Oxford,  1973),  which  is  now  the  standard  edition. 
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. . .  Country-dances!  jiggs,  and  reels!  am  I  to  blame  now ?  A  Minuet  I 
could  have  forgiven — I  should  not  have  minded  that — I  say  I  should 

not  have  regarded  a  Minuet — but  Country-dances!  Z - ds!  had  she 

made  one  in  a  Cotillon — I  believe  I  could  have  forgiven  even 
that — but  to  be  monkey-led  for  a  night!  — to  run  the  gauntlet  thro 
a  string  of  amorous  palming  puppies! — to  shew  paces  like  a 
managed  filly! — O  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but  one  man  in  the 
world,  whom  a  truly  modest  and  delicate  woman  ought  to  pair  with 
in  a  Country-dance;  and  even  then,  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be 
her  great  uncles  and  aunts! 

(Il.i) 

And  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  inability  to  fit  meaning  and  word 
together  accurately  has  received  the  ultimate  accolade  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  characteristic — a  malapropism. 

There,  Sir!  an  attack  upon  my  language!  what  do  you  think  of 
that? — an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of  speech!  was  ever  such  a  brute! 
Sure  if  I  reprehend  any  thing  in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my 
oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs! 

(Ill.iii) 

She  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  designed  to  satirize  the  new 
female  intellectuals,  the  so-called  blue-stockings;  or  Sheridan 
may  simply  have  taken  the  idea  of  her  from  an  unfinished 
manuscript  of  his  mother’s  and  developed  it.  It  matters  little. 
It  is  what  he  made  of  the  idea  that  counts.  Mrs.  Malaprop  has 
become  one  of  the  immortals. 

After  the  revision  of  The  Rivals,  Sheridan  turned  to  a 
two-act  farce,  St.  Patrick’s  Day:  Or,  The  Scheming  Lieutenant,  his 
first  attempt  at  an  afterpiece  (Covent  Garden,  2  May  1775). 
He  seems  to  have  wanted  in  particular  to  write  a  good  part  for 
Lawrence  Clinch,  who  had  rescued  The  Rivals  by  taking  over 
the  character  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger  and  making  a  great 
success  of  him;  so  the  central  character  is,  as  the  sub-title 
implies,  a  young  Irish  officer,  Lieutenant  O’Connor,  out  to 
gain  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  reluctant  hypochondriac 
Justice  Credulous,  and  prepared  to  go  through  a  series  of 
stratagems  to  outwit  the  old  fellow.  Disguised  as  a  country¬ 
man,  Humphrey,  he  becomes  the  Justice’s  servant;  in  a 
recruiting  scene  he  hears  his  own  sergeant  boasting  of  how  he 
really  controls  his  officer.  Beating  off  an  attempt  to  abduct 
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Lauretta  (the  daughter)  that  is  observed  by  the  justice,  he  is 
then  trusted  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  girl;  but  when,  in  his 
own  character,  he  begins  to  make  love  to  her,  the  justice 
returns  and  the  lieutenant  is  exposed.  In  a  further  twist  of  the 
plot,  he  poses  as  a  German  doctor  and  ‘cures’  the  justice,  who 
believes  himself  to  be  dying,  and  so  finally  gains  consent  to  the 
marriage. 

It  is  all  good  knockabout  farce,  implausible  (what  good  farce 
is  not?)  but  theatrically  effective.  Again  it  contains  many 
familiar  characters  and  situations  (Susannah  Centlivre’s  A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  1 1  ife  had  its  central  character  go  through  twice 
as  many  transfigurations  to  attain  the  same  end);  but  there  are 
good  comic  scenes  written  to  exploit  the  strengths  of  the 
actors  who  played  them  originally — Lieutenant  O’Connor 
(Clinch),  Justice  Credulous  (Charles  Lee  Lewes),  and  Dr. 
Rosy  (John  Quick);  and  there  is  some  sharp  contemporary 
comment  on,  for  example,  women’s  fashions  and  army  life, 
and  on  traditional  butts  like  nagging  women,  Irishmen,  and 
the  recruiting  of  country  bumpkins.  Not  a  great  comedy,  but 
an  efficient,  workmanlike  farce,  it  was  steadily  popular  in  its 
own  day;  occasionally  now  revived  where  the  exigencies  of 
modern  programme  planning  allow,  in  theatrical  terms  it  can 
still  hold  its  own. 

Sheridan  completed  this  remarkable  year’s  work  for  Covent 
Garden  on  21  November  1775,  when  his  comic  opera  The 
Duenna  was  given  its  first  performance.  We  can  follow  its 
genesis  in  part  through  Sheridan’s  correspondence  with  his 
father-in-law  in  Bath,  who  wrote  or  arranged  some  of  the 
music,  though  about  half — the  best  of  it — was  written  by  the 
younger  Thomas  Lmley,  now  leading  the  orchestra  at  Drury 
Lane.  Linley  was  now  nineteen,  and  back  from  his  Italian 
study  tour,  during  which,  in  Florence  in  1770,  he  had  met  and 
become  friendly  with  his  exact  contemporary,  Mozart.  Lin¬ 
ley  was  already  making  a  reputation  as  a  promising  composer, 
and  it  may  well  be,  as  Roger  Fiske  has  remarked,  that  his 
accidental  death  when  only  twenty-two  changed  for  the 
worse  the  whole  history  of  English  music.  With  Tom  as 
composer  near  at  hand,  and  Elizabeth  as  an  experienced 
singer  available  for  advice  and  help  (the  original  manuscript 
of  the  libretto  survives  mainly  in  her  handwriting,  an  indica- 
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tion  of  her  close  involvement),  Sheridan  was  in  a  good 
position  to  tackle  the — for  him — new  brm. 

The  plot  is  one  of  traditional  intrigue,  set  in  Spain  and 
involving,  like  The  Rivals ,  two  pairs  of  young  lovers  destined 
by  their  parents  for  undesirable  marriages.  Sheridan  had  still 
not  worked  this  theme  out  of  his  system;  though  he  was  now 
reconciled  with  Linley,  his  own  father  had  not  yet  accepted 
the  situation.  Disguises  and  a  series  of  contrived  misunder¬ 
standings  are  involved,  some  of  them  concerning  the  her¬ 
oine’s  rather  unprepossessing  governess,  the  duenna  of  the 
title;  but  all  ends  satisfactorily  when  Don  Jerome,  after  two 
and  a  half  acts  of  being  a  tyrannical  parent,  turns  into  a 
benevolent  gentleman.  There  are  elements  of  anti-Semitism 
in  the  handling  of  the  character  of  the  Portuguese  Jew,  Isaac 
Mendoza,  that  were  more  to  the  taste  of  Sheridan’s  contem¬ 
poraries  than  to  ours,  and  a  drunken  friars’  scene  that  proba¬ 
bly  owes  more  to  earlier  farces  than  to  any  anti-Roman 
Catholic  sentiment;  Sheridan  never  worried  too  much  about 
originality.  Perhaps  a  more  disturbing  element  is  the  rather 
sour  comedy  made,  especially  by  Don  Jerome,  out  of  the 
duenna’s  ugliness.  But  to  say  this  is  perhaps  to  be  hypersensi¬ 
tive;  it  bothered  Leigh  Hunt  but  not  William  Hazlitt.  And 
certainly  Margaret  (the  duenna)  could  give  back  as  much  as 
she  was  given.  Her  tricking  of  Mendoza  into  marriage  (with 
her)  is  a  reward  in  kind  for  his  own  intended  duplicity  over 
Louisa  and  her  inheritance,  and  his  rudeness  to  Margaret  is 
thrown  back  in  his  face  with  interest. 

Duenna:  Dares  such  a  thing  as  you  pretend  to  talk  of  beauty — a 
walking  rouleau — a  body  that  seems  to  owe  all  its  consequence  to 
the  dropsy — a  pair  of  eyes  like  two  dead  beetles  in  a  wad  of  brown 
dough.  A  beard  like  an  artichoke,  with  dry  shrivell’d  jaws  that 
wou’d  disgrace  the  mummy  of  a  monkey. 

Jerome:  Well  done,  Margaret. 

(Ill.vii) 

If  the  dialogue  is  occasionally  a  little  limp  and  rather 
obviously  and  unnaturalistically  concerned  with  carrying  on 
the  incidents  of  the  plot,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
musical  piece;  the  recitatives  of  many  of  the  finest  of  the  opera 
seria  are  much  more  vapid.  Much  of  the  dialogue  is  as  carefully 
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shaped  and  laced  with  wit  as  in  the  best  of  the  comedies  of 
manners. 


llnter  DON  JEROME  and  FERDINAND 

Jerome:  What,  I  suppose  you  have  been  serenading  too!  Eh, 
disturbing  some  peaceable  neighbourhood  with  villainous  catgut 
and  lascivious  piping,  out  on’t!  you  set  your  sister  here  a  vile 
example — but  I  come  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  I’ll  suffer  no  more  of 
these  midnight  incantations,  these  amorous  orgies  that  steal  the 
senses  in  the  hearing,  as  they  say  Egyptian  Embalmers  serve  mum¬ 
mies,  extracting  the  brain  thro’  the  ears;  however,  there’s  an  end  of 
your  frolics — Isaac  Mendoza  will  be  here  presently,  and  tomorrow 
you  shall  marry  him. 

Louisa:  Never  while  I  have  life. 

Ferd:  Indeed,  Sir,  I  wonder  how  you  can  think  of  such  a  man  for 
a  son-in-law. 

Jerome:  Sir,  you  are  very  kind  to  favour  me  with  your  senti¬ 
ments — and  pray,  what  is  your  objection  to  him? 

Ferd:  He  is  a  Portugueze  in  the  first  place. 

Jerome:  No  such  thing,  boy,  he  has  forsworn  his  country. 

Louisa:  He  is  a  Jew. 

Jerome:  Another  mistake:  he  has  been  a  Christian  these  six 
weeks.  • 

Ferd:  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  an  estate,  and  has  not  had 
time  to  get  a  new  one. 

Louisa:  But  stands  like  a  dead  wall  between  church  and  syn¬ 

agogue,  or  like  the  blank  leaves  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

Jerome:  Anything  more? 

Ferd:  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  character,  is  his 
passion  for  deceit,  and  tricks  of  cunning. 

Louisa:  Tho’  at  the  same  time,  the  fool  predominates  so  much 
over  the  knave,  that  I  am  told  he  is  generally  the  dupe  of  his  own 
art. 

Ferd:  True,  like  an  unskilful  gunner,  he  usually  misses  his  aim, 
and  is  hurt  by  the  recoil  of  his  own  piece. 

Jerome:  Anything  more? 

Louisa:  To  sum  up  all,  he  has  the  worst  fault  a  husband  can 
have — he’s  not  my  choice. 

Jerome:  But  you  are  his;  and  choice  on  one  side  is  sufficient — 

two  lovers  should  never  meet  in  marriage . . . 

(I.iii) 

The  Duenna  is,  of  course,  in  modern  terms,  musical  comedy, 
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a  genre  in  which  any  connection  between  the  plot  and  the  real 
world  can  be  very  tenuous;  but  Sheridan  does  allow  realism  to 
creep  in  from  time  to  time.  Clara’s  romantic  dreams  of 
escaping  from  the  toils  of  love  into  a  nunnery  are  brought 
firmly  down  to  earth  by  the  more  practical  Louisa: 

Why,  to  be  sure,  the  character  of  a  nun  is  very  becoming  one — at  a 
masquerade — but  no  pretty  woman  in  her  senses  ever  thought  of 
taking  the  veil  for  above  a  night. 

(Ill.iii) 

And  a  few  moments  later  the  hero  Antonio  is  firmly  re¬ 
minded  by  the  same  lady: 

...  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity,  Antonio:  but  there  is  a  chilling  air 
around  poverty  that  often  kills  affection,  that  was  not  nurs’d  in 
it — If  we  would  make  love  our  household  god,  we  had  best  secure 
him  a  comfortable  roof. 

But  to  judge  the  Duenna  solely  by  its  text  is  as  foolish  as  to 
assess  an  opera  by  its  libretto.  Unlike  some  of  the  lesser 
contemporary  examples  of  the  form,  the  songs  are  all  in 
character  and  relevant  to  the  plot,  and  the  music  is  tuneful, 
attractive,  and  well  orchestrated.  Antonio’s  quiet  opening 
serenade,  with  its  lutelike  accompaniment  of  pizzicato  strings, 
and  his  display  aria,  ‘Friendship  is  the  bond  of  reason’  (I.ii — by 
Tom  Linley),  show  some  of  its  wide  range.  The  first  trio,  by 
the  elder  Linley,  involving  hero,  heroine,  and  tyrannical 
father,  is  dramatically  shaped,  with  each  character  coming 
through  clearly;  Don  Jerome’s  comic  ‘If  a  daughter  you  have 
she’s  the  plague  of  your  life’  (I.iii)  contrasts  effectively  in  style 
with  Clara’s  ‘When  sable  night’  (I.v)  and  ‘By  him  we  love 
offended’  (Ill.iii).  The  Duenna  was,  understandably,  a  runaway 
success.  Its  original  sequence  of  seventy-five  performances 
was  longer  than  that  of  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  and  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  revived  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
then  fell  out  of  fashion,  but  recent  professional  revivals  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  tide  may,  rightly,  be  turning  back  in  its  favor. 

IV 

Sheridan  began  his  first  season  in  management  at  Drury  Lane 
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in  September  1776,  and  one  ol  his  early  tasks  was  to  revise 
Vanbrugh’s  The  Relapse  lor  presentation.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  no  scruples  about  altering  or  rewriting  earlier  plays 
in  the  repertory,  from  Shakespeare  downward,  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  plays  were  changed  are  often  revealing  about 
contemporary  attitudes  and  assumptions.  In  turning  The 
Relapse  into  A  Trip  to  Scarborough  (Drury  Lane,  24  February 
1777),  Sheridan  left  a  good  deal  of  the  original  intact,  though 
in  certain  places  he  cut  heavily.  The  major  changes  were 
designed  to  bring  the  play  into  line  with  what  was  felt  to  be  a 
more  refined  taste.  So  Coupler,  Vanbrugh’s  homosexual 
pimp,  is  toned  down  considerably  into  a  female  matchmaker. 
The  ends  of  Acts  IV  and  V  are  rewritten  to  emphasize  moral 
scruples  on  behalf  of  Amanda,  Berinthia,  and  Loveless;  and 
Vanbrugh’s  Act  IV,  scene  iii,  is  altered  to  prevent  Loveless 
from  taking  Berinthia  to  bed.  In  Vanbrugh  this  helps  to  point 
up  the  difference  between  the  relaxed  attitude  of  society  to 
male  sexual  freedom  and  its  disapproval  of  it  in  the  female;  in 
Sheridan,  neither  lady  transgresses.  Structurally  Sheridan  was 
concerned  with  tightening  up  the  plot,  so  in  the  last  act  he  cut 
the  whole  episode  of  Sir  John  Friendly  and  he  rewrote  other 
scenes  tor  the  same  purpose  (for  example,  IV. ii).  He  totally 
removed  Vanbrugh’s  rather  ponderous  verse  opening  scene, 
which  was  probably  a  good  thing;  but  equally,  he  often 
removed  or  maimed  the  artificial  patterning  of  much  of 
Vanbrugh’s  prose  dialogue,  which  was  not.  (Compare,  for 
example,  the  second  acts  of  both  plays.) 

The  play  was  not  received  with  any  great  enthusiasm: 
some  of  the  audience  seem  to  have  been  expecting  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  piece,  and  were  irritated  to  find  an  old  one 
refurbished,  and  it  never  gained  a  steady  place  in  the  reper¬ 
tory.  The  exercise  was  probably  more  important  to  Sheridan 
as  a  preparation  for  the  writing  of  his  next  comedy,  The  School 
for  Scandal,  which  opened  on  8  May  of  the  same  year. 

It  would  seem  that  he  had  been  brooding  over  the  twin 
themes  of  this  play — scandalmongering  and  hypocrisy — for 
some  time.  On  31  December  1775  he  had  mentioned  in  a  letter 
to  his  father-in-law  that  he  was  finishing  a  two-act  comedy 
for  Covent  Garden  that  would  be  in  rehearsal  within  a  week. 
This  work  has  never  been  identified  and  may  never,  in  fact, 
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have  been  completed;  since  that  and  later  letters  make  clear 
that  negotiations  for  the  move  to  Drury  Lane  had  already 
begun,  Sheridan  may  well  have  decided  to  hold  the  play  back 
for  the  other  theatre  should  the  move  prove  successful.  If  so, 
what  he  had  in  mind  may  have  been  an  earlier  and  shorter 
version  of  what  eventually  became  The  School  for  Scandal.  The 
fragmentary  but  fascinating  notes  and  drafts  that  Cecil  Price 
has  assembled  in  his  two-volume  edition  of  the  plays  show 
clearly  that  Sheridan  had  been  brooding  over  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  plot.  One  scenario  is  called  ‘The  Slanderers,  a 
Pump  Room  Scene,’  and  another  draft  involves  early  versions 
of  some  of  the  Teazle  scenes — the  old  man  with  the  young 
wife.  Thomas  Moore,  who  first  printed  them,  believed  them 
to  have  been  originally  intended  for  two  different  plays.  Price 
is  not  so  sure. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Sheridan  should  have  been  interested 
in  both.  Elizabeth’s  early  projected  marriage  to  Walter  Long, 
had  it  transpired,  would  have  produced  something  like  the 
Teazle  situation;  and  both  it  and  the  later  matters  of  the 
elopement  and  the  duels  had  exposed  Elizabeth  and  Richard 
to  the  effects  of  rumour  and  slander,  which  were  rite  within 
the  small,  closed  world  of  Georgian  society.  Indeed,  Sheridan 
himself  had  written  lampoons  in  the  Bath  Chronicle,  and  while 
recovering  from  the  second  duel  had  been  amused  to  hear  his 
death  reported  by  local  rumour — an  incident  he  uses  in  Act 
V,  scene  ii.  He  must  have  seen  plenty  of  examples  of  the 
contrast  between  the  lip  service  paid  to  the  approved  senti¬ 
ments  of  benevolence  and  the  greed  and  self-seeking  actually 
practised;  and  to  highlight  it  by  contrasting  two  brothers,  the 
one  hypocritical  in  this  way,  the  other  appearing  on  the 
surface  irresponsible  and  profligate,  but  underneath  good- 
hearted  and  benevolent,  was  a  typical  example  of  Sheridan’s 
structural  method,  as  we  have  seen.  He  may  also  have  taken  a 
hint  for  it  from  the  two  brothers  in  Henry  Fielding’s  popular 
novel,  Tom  Jones;  Sheridan  was  always  prepared  to  make  use 
of  the  literary  tradition  he  inherited.  Even  so,  he  always  gave 
it  something  specifically  his  own.  Thus  the  argument  between 
the  young,  country-bred  wife,  intoxicated  by  the  fashionable 
splendours  of  the  town  into  extravagances  that  anger  her 
older,  more  staid  and  responsible  husband,  might  have  come 
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from  any  seventeenth-century  comedy  of  manners,  but  not 
with  the  vividness  of  the  vignette  of  the  life  of  the  mid¬ 
century  lesser  country  gentry. 

Sir  Peter:  . . .  you  forget  what  your  situation  was  when  I  married 
you. 

Lady  Teazle:  No — no — I  don’t — ’twas  a  very  disagreeable  one 
or  I  should  never  have  married  you — 

Sir  Peter:  Yes — yes,  madam  you  were  then  in  somewhat  an 
humbler  Style — the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  Squire — recollect 
Lady  Teazle  when  I  saw  you  first — sitting  at  your  tambour  in  a 
pretty  figured  Linnen  gown — with  a  Bunch  of  Keys  by  your  side, 
your  hair  comb’d  smooth  over  a  Roll,  and  your  apartment  hung 
round  with  Fruits  in  worsted  of  your  own  working — 

Lady  Teazle:  O  Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  Curious  life 
I  led!  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  Dairy,  superintend  the 
Poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  Family  Receipt  book  and  Comb 
my  aunt  Deborah’s  Lap-Dog. 

Sir  Peter:  Yes,  yes,  Ma’am,  ’twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  Teazle:  And  then  you  know  my  evening  amusements — to 
draw  Patterns  for  Ruffles  which  I  had  not  the  Materials  to  make — 
to  play  Pope  Joan  with  the  Curate — to  read  a  Novel  to  my 
Aunt — or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  Spinnet — to  strum  my  Father 
to  sleep  after  a  Fox  chase. 

Sir  Peter:  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  Memory, — Yes — 
Madam- — These  were  the  Recreations  I  took  you  from.  - —  But  now 
you  must  have  your  Coach,  Vis-a-Vis,  and  three  powder’d  Foot¬ 
men  before  your  Chair  —  and  in  summer  a  pair  of  white  Cats  to 
draw  you  to  Kensington  gardens  —  no  Recollection  I  suppose  when 
you  were  content  to  ride  double  behind  the  Butler  on  a  dock’d 
Coach  Horse. 

Lady  Teazle:  No — I  swear  I  never  did  that — I  deny  the  Butler, 
and  the  Coach  Horse. 

Sir  Peter:  This  madam  was  your  Situation — and  what  have  I  not 
done  for  you? — I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  Fashion,  of  Fortune, 
of  Rank — in  short  I  have  made  you  my  Wife — 

Lady  Teazle:  Well  then  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more  you  can 
make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation — and  that  is — 

Sir  Peter:  My  widow,  I  suppose? 

(ILi) 

Early  reactions  to  the  play,  like  those  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  emphasized  the  attraction  of  the  witty  dialogue, 
even  though  some  felt  that  it  was  too  obviously  set  up  in  the 
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scandal  scenes.  Ridicule  like  that  of  Lady  Sneerwell  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite — 

Lady  Sneerwell:  Well — well — if  Mrs.  Evergreen  does  take  some 
pains  to  repair  the  Ravages  of  Time — you  must  allow  she  effects  it 
with  great  ingenuity — and  surely  that’s  better  than  the  careless 
manner  in  which  the  Widow  Ocre — caulks  her  wrinkles. 

Sir  Benj:  Nay  now  Lady  Sneerwell — you  are  severe  upon  the 
Widow — come — come  it  is  not  that  she  paints  so  ill — but  when  she 
has  finish’d  her  Face  she  joins  it  on  so  badly  to  her  Neck  that  she 
looks  like  a  mended  Statue  in  which  the  Connoisseur  sees  at  once 
that  the  Head’s  modern  tho’  the  Trunk’s  antique. — 

— Il.ii) 

is  more  contrived  and  less  subtle  than  Mrs.  Candour’s: 

Mrs.  Candour:  Positively  you  shall  not  be  so  very  severe.  Miss 
Sallow  is  a  Relation  of  mine  by  marriage  and  as  for  her  Person  great 
allowance  is  to  be  made — for  let  me  tell  you  a  woman  labours  under 
many  disadvantages  who  tries  to  pass  for  a  girl  at  six  and  thirty. 

(Il.ii) 

Yet  all  three  are  in  character.  Occasionally  Sheridan  was 
guilty  of  giving  more  wit  to  the  speech  of  a  personage  than 
the  characterization  justified  (Rowley,  for  instance,  and 
sometimes  Sir  Peter  Teazle),  but  the  natural  exuberance  of  a 
young  playwright  at  the  top  of  his  form  is  understandable. 
And  lor  the  most  part  his  contrivances  are  superbly  relevant. 
The  hackneyed  device  ot  Sir  Oliver’s  disguisings  leads  not  just 
to  a  sequence  of  comic  misunderstandings  but  also  to  the 
climax  of  the  auction  scene  (IV. i),  so  fully  revelatory  of 
Charles’s  character.  The  brilliant  exploitation  of  the  audien¬ 
ce’s  superior  knowledge  in  the  screen  scene  (IV.iii)  not  only 
produces  a  series  of  comic  confrontations  and  revelations,  but 
also  makes  clear  to  the  characters  themselves  the  hypocrisy  of 
Joseph,  and  enables  Lady  Teazle  to  overhear  and  understand 
Sir  Peter’s  benevolence,  which  leads  to  her  repentance.  No 
wonder  it  became — and  remains — the  classic  scene  of  the 
play. 

Nevertheless,  Sheridan’s  reliance  on  benevolence  as  the 
solution  to  all  problems  leads  him  into  some  difficulties  and 
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moral  contradictions.  When  Charles,  at  the  end  of  the  auc¬ 
tion  scene,  decides  to  send  £100  oi  the  £530  he  had  made  to  the 
mythical  relative  Stanley  who  has  fallen  on  hard  times, 
thereby  almost  certainly  ensuring  that  some  of  his  genuine 
creditors  (tradesmen  who  are  waiting  downstairs)  will  re¬ 
main  unpaid,  he  may  have  a  charitable  motive,  but  he  is 
showing  a  curious  sense  of  values;  and  Sir  Oliver’s  .  well — 
I  11  pay  his  debts — and  his  Benevolences  too’  (IV. ii)  is  too  easy 
a  way  out.  Sheridan  was  making  a  deliberate  statement  here: 
to  sell  the  inanimate  members  of  his  family  (the  portraits)  to 
benefit  the  live  (himself  and  Old  Stanley)  is  showing,  for 
Sheridan,  a  right  sense  of  values,  and  clearly  he  approves;  but 
there  is  no  implication  that  Charles  might  try  paying  his 
legitimate  debts  and  living  within  his  means.  ‘If  Charles  has 
done  nothing  false  or  mean,  I  shall  compound  for  his  extrava¬ 
gance,  ’  says  Sir  Oliver  on  another  occasion  (Il.iii).  This  is  not 
the  world  of  ‘a  lair  day’s  work  for  a  fair  day’s  pay.’ 

Just  over  a  century  later  Bernard  Shaw  in  Candida  could 
make  a  character  say:  ‘We  have  no  more  right  to  consume 
happiness  without  producing  it  than  to  consume  wealth  with¬ 
out  producing  it’;  and  the  assumptions  behind  that  statement 
are  those  of  a  totally  different  society  and  outlook.  Sheridan’s 
complete  acceptance  of  the  limited  view  of  life  of  his  own 
small  social  world  goes  far  to  explain  the  difference  between 
himself  and  a  contemporary  like  Beaumarchais.  Beaumar¬ 
chais  could  criticize  the  accepted  structure  of  society  and  thus 
be  an  influence  for  change.  Sheridan  could  not.  But  to  be  fair 
to  him,  he  was  making  the  judgment  of  his  class  at  the  time 
(like  the  writer  in  the  Salisbury  Journal  only  a  little  later,  who 
commented  favourably  on  William  Beckiord’s  building  ex¬ 
travagances  at  Fonthill  Abbey  as  providing  work  for  the 
unemployed  labouring  classes). 

So  also  Sheridan,  though  wishing  to  show  up  the  hollow¬ 
ness  and  hypocrisy  of  Joseph’s  sentiments,  does  not  seem  to 
notice  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  shal¬ 
lowness  of  Joseph’s  ‘. . .  the  Man  who  can  break  through  the 
Laws  of  Hospitality — and  attempt  the  Wife — of  his  Friend 
deserves  to  be  branded  as  the  Pest  of  Society’  (IV.iii)  and 
Charles’s  ‘. . .  if  I  do  not  appear  mortified — at  the  exposure  of 
my  Follies — it  is  because  I  feel  at  this  moment  the  warmest 
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satisfaction — in  seeing  you — my  liberal  Benefactor  (V.iii). 

These  matters  did  not  pass  unnoticed  at  the  time.  A  percip¬ 
ient  review  in  the  London  Magazine  in  1777  sees  Charles  as  a 
dangerous  character  to  be  held  out  to  the  youth  of  the  present 
age,’  and  the  Thespian  Magazine  in  1792  could  write:  The 
moral  of  this  play  is  also  bad — dissipation  and  extravagance 
being  rewarded  and  thereby  encouraged.’  But  both  had  to 
admit  that  the  wit,  the  pointed  observation,  the  admirably 
drawn  characters,  and  the  comic  situations  made,  for  con¬ 
temporary  audiences,  ‘ample  amends  for  the  table  .  They 
have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since. 

There  is  a  curious  little  connection  between  The  School  for 
Scandal  and  Sheridan’s  next  and  last  major  comedy,  7 he 
Critic.  In  the  final  moments  of  the  former,  Mr.  Snake  is  being 
tidied  out  of  the  plot.  Having  being  paid  by  Lady  Sneerwell  to 
lie,  and  double  from  another  source  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has 
done  so,  but  asks  that  it  should  never  be  made  known. 

Sir  Peter:  Hey!  what  the  Plague — are  you  ashamed  ot  having 
done  a  right  thing  once  in  your  life? 

Snake:  Ah!  Sir — consider  I  live  by  the  Badness  ot  my  Character 
— 1  have  nothing  but  my  Infamy  to  depend  on!  and  it  it  were  known 
that  I  had  been  betray’d  into  an  honest  Action  I  should  lose  every 
Friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Sir  Oliver:  Well — well  we’ll  not  traduce  you  by  saying  anything 
in  your  Praise  never  fear. 

(Exit  Snake.) 

Sir  Peter’s  comment  alter  he  goes  out  is  prophetic:  ‘There’s 
a  precious  Rogue — yet  that  Fellow  is  a  Writer  and  a  Critic!’ 
Germination,  it  would  seem  had  already  begun,  though 
betore  it  could  be  completed  another  afterpiece  had  to  be  put 
together,  a  musical  entertainment  in  two.  acts  called  The  Camp 
(Drury  Lane,  15  October  1778). 

This  is  a  slight  piece — indeed,  it  has  been  attributed  to 
various  other  writers  since  Tate  Wilkinson  threw  doubt  on 
Sheridan’s  authorship  in  1795 — among  them  General  Bur- 
goyne  and  Sheridan’s  brother-in-law  Richard  Tickell;  but  the 
tact  that  a  manuscript  copy  exists  in  Tickell’s  handwriting  is 
no  more  evidence  of  authorship  than  Elizabeth  Sheridan’s 
manuscript  of  The  Rivals.  Cecil  Price,  who  has  studied  the 
evidence  more  closely  than  most,  feels  sure  that  Sheridan  was 
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mainly  responsible,  his  associates  providing  ‘only  ideas  or 
minor  assistance.’ 

In  any  case  it  is  a  trifle,  designed  to  exploit  a  topical 
situation.  In  the  summer  of  1778  there  had  been  much  excite¬ 
ment  about  the  possibility  of  invasion  by  the  French  and 
Spanish,  who  had  allied  with  the  Americans  in  their  War  of 
Independence;  the  militia  was  called  out  for  training,  and 
various  camps  were  set  up  for  this  purpose.  That  at  Coxheath, 
near  Maidstone,  became  a  fashionable  attraction,  so  the 
Drury  Lane  painter,  Philippe  de  Loutherbourg,  was  sent 
down  to  design  some  scenes,  and  Sheridan  concocted  a  short 
piece  to  make  use  of  them,  with  Tom  Linley  arranging  the 
music.  It  must  have  been  put  together  very  quickly  for  the 
autumn  season,  and  the  fact  shows.  There  are  a  few  songs,  a 
very  thin  plot  line,  some  marching,  drilling,  and  spectacle; 
some  mild  satire  on  fraudulent  contractors,  military  mania, 
and  camp  fashions;  some  country  bumpkins  reminiscent  of 
the  recruits  in  St.  Patrick  s  Day;  and  comedy  scenes  involving 
the  characters  of  Bluard,  Gauge,  and  O’Daub  that  the  actors 
Robert  Baddeley,  William  Parsons,  and  John  Moody  were 
skilled  enough  to  exploit.  But  it  is  little  more  than  a  clever 
piece  of  theatrical  catering,  with  the  spectacular  scenic  devi¬ 
ces  providing  much  of  the  interest  and  entertainment — one  of 
the  growing  tendencies  in  the  theatre  that  Sheridan  was  to 
satitize  a  year  later  in  his  next  after-piece,  The  Critic:  Or,  A 
Tragedy  Rehearsed  (Drury  Lane,  30  October  1779). 

The  Critic  is  part  farce,  part  burlesque,  part  satire.  The 
burlesque  tradition  in  the  theatre  goes  back  as  far  as  the 
Greeks,  but  it  was  especially  popular  in  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  Buckingham’s  The  Rehearsal,  Field¬ 
ing’s  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  and  Garrick’s  A  Peep  Behind  the 
Curtain,  are  three  only  in  a  long  line  of  which  The  Critic  is 
probably  the  finest  example.  There  is  an  element  of  political 
satire  in  it — there  had  been  further  invasion  scares  in  the 
summer  of  1779,  so  the  adoption  of  The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  for  the  parodied  tragedy  has  its  point  in  that  context — 
but  it  may  also  reflect  an  absurd  musical  entertainment  that 
the  little  theatre  at  Sadler’s  Wells  had  mounted  with  enor¬ 
mous  success  in  the  summer,  The  Prophecy:  or,  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Tilbury.  In  the  same  dual-purpose  way  Mr.  Puff  is  satirized 
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as  an  early  practitioner  of  the  excesses  of  advertising,  but  is 
also  brought  into  the  theatrical  orbit  as  the  author  of  the  play 
to  be  rehearsed.  A  quick  perusal  of  a  few  issues  of  any 
eighteenth-century  newspaper  will  put  into  perspective 
Puff  s  vivid  description  ot  his  art  (I.ii).  There  will  be  found  the 
auctioneers’  exaggerations: 

. . .  ’twas  I  first  taught  them  to  crowd  their  advertisements  with 
panegyrical  superlatives,  each  epithet  rising  above  the  other  ...  by 
ME  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  walls  with  gratuitous 
fruits — to  insinuate  obsequious  rivulets  into  visionary  groves — to 
teach  courteous  shrubs  to  nod  their  approbation  of  the  grateful  soil! 
or  on  emergencies  to  raise  upstart  oaks,  where  there  never  had  been 
an  acorn . . . 

And  the  advertisements  ‘To  the  charitable  and  humane!’ 
and  ‘To  those  whom  Providence  hath  blessed  with  affluence!’ 
were  not  a  Sheridan  invention.  Some  of  the  real  ones  may 
have  been  genuine,  but  for  Puff 

...  I  suppose  never  man  went  thro’  such  a  series  of  calamities  in  the 
same  space  of  time! — Sir,  I  was  five  times  made  a  bankrupt,  and 
reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence,  by  a  train  of  unavoidable  misfor¬ 
tunes!  then,  Sir,  tho’.  a  very  industrious  tradesman,  I  was  twice 
burnt  out,  and  lost  my  little  all,  both  times!  I  lived  upon  those  fires  a 
month. — I  soon  after  was  confined  by  a  most  excruciating  disorder, 
and  lost  the  use  of  my  limbs! — That  told  very  well,  for  I  had  the  case 
strongly  attested,  and  went  about  to  collect  the  subscriptions 
myself. 

Dangle:  Egad,  I  believe  that  was  when  you  first  called  on  me. — 

Puff:  — In  November  last? — O  no! — I  was  at  the  time,  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Marshalsea,  for  a  debt  benevolently  contracted  to 
serve  a  friend!  I  was  afterwards,  twice  tapped  for  a  dropsy,  which 
declined  into  a  very  profitable  consumption! — I  was  then  reduced 
to — O  no — then,  I  became  a  widow  with  six  helpless  children, — 
after  having  had  eleven  husbands  pressed,  and  being  left  every  time 
eight  months  gone  with  child,  and  without  money  to  get  me  into  an 
hospital! 

(Iii) 

No  wonder  he  was  able  to  support  himself  for  two  years 
entirely  on  his  misfortunes. 

The  devious  forms  of  the  theatrical  puff  are  still  the  bane  of 
the  historian,  who  can  never  be  quite  certain  whether  what 
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he  is  reading  is  an  objective,  independent  comment  or  a 
disguised  advertisement.  PufF s  extended  analysis  of  his  tech¬ 
nique  (and  Sheridan  had  written  many  a  puff  for  his  own 
theatre)  is  too  long  for  the  playhouse,  though  splendid  fun  in 
reading.  But  it  is  the  theatrical  satire  that  is  the  real  joy  of  the 
piece.  Sentimentalism  comes  under  the  lash  in  the  opening 
scene: 

Dangle  (reading):  ‘Bursts  into  tears,  and  exit.’  What,  is  this  a 
tragedy? 

Sneer:  No,  that’s  a  genteel  comedy,  not  a  translation — only 
taken  from  the  French;  it  is  written  in  a  stile  which  they  have  lately 
tried  to  run  down;  the  true  sentimental,  and  nothing  ridiculous  in  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Dangle:  Well,  if  they  had  kept  to  that,  I  should  not  have 
been  such  an  enemy  to  the  stage,  there  was  some  edification  to  be 
got  from  those  pieces,  Mr.  Sneer! 

Sneer:  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  Mrs.  Dangle;  the  theatre  in 
proper  hands,  might  certainly  be  made  the  school  of  morality;  but 
now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  people  seem  to  go  there  principally  for 
their  entertainment! 

Mrs.  Dangle:  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
Managers  to  have  kept  it  in  the  other  line. 

Sneer:  Undoubtedly,  Madam,  and  hereafter  perhaps  to  have 
had  it  recorded,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  and  dissipated  age, 
they  preserved  two  houses  in  the  capital,  where  the  conversation 
was  always  moral  at  least,  if  not  entertaining! 

Dangle:  Now,  egad,  I  think  the  worst  alteration  is  in  the  nicety 
of  the  audience. — No  double  entendre,  no  smart  innuendo  admit¬ 
ted;  even  Vanbrugh  and  Congreve  obliged  to  undergo  a  bungling 
reformation! 

(I.i) 

But,  as  in  the  last  speech  and  elsewhere,  Sheridan  cannot 
resist  laughing  at  himself;  and  at  other  times  he  makes  the 
actors  do  the  same  (in  the  first  performance  several  of  them 
made  recognizable  parodies  of  each  other’s  mannerisms).  So 
when  Puff,  in  his  imaginary  theatrical  puff  (I.ii),  says,  ‘Mr. 
Dodd  was  astonishingly  great  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Harry!  That  universal  and  judicious  actor  Mr.  Palmer, 
perhaps  never  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
Colonel; — but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  King!  ...’  the  three  actors  named  were 
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themselves  playing  that  scene  on  the  first  night,  James 
Dodd  as  Dangle,  John  Palmer  as  Sneer,  and  Thomas  King 
as  Puff  himself. 

When  he  turns  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  parody  tragedy, 
Sheridan  lays  about  him  with  gusto.  Improbability  of  plot 
and  construction,  cutting  that  makes  nonsense  of  the 
action,  bombastic  dialogue,  artificial  conventions,  the 
deliverate  contriving  of  tableaux  (Ill.i),  the  discovery 
scene  beloved  of  the  sentimentalists  in  which  an  improba¬ 
ble  long-lost  relationship  emerges  (only  seven  years  later 
Mozart  and  da  Ponte  were  to  have  similar  iun  in  the  sextet 
in  the  third  act  of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro — ‘Sua  madre?  Sua 
padre?’),  the  domination  of  the  action  by  the  needs  of  the 
scene-shifters,  and  the  spectacular  effects  all  come  under 
the  lash.  And  after  even  only  a  year  or  two  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  reading  the  inanities  submitted  by  amateur 
playwrights  with  no  theatrical  sense,  Sheridan  must  have 
had  an  enormous  delight  in  creating  Burleigh. 

Enter  BURLEIGH,  goes  slowly  to  a  chair  and  sits. 

Sneer:  Mr.  Puff! 

Puff:  Hush! — vastly  well,  Sir!  vastly  well!  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  gravity! 

Dangle:  What,  isn’t  he  to  speak  at  all? 

Puff:  Egad,  I  thought  you’d  ask  me  that — yes  it  is  a  very 
likely  thing — that  a  Minister  in  his  situation,  with  the  whole 
atfairs  of  the  nation  on  his  head,  should  have  time  to  talk! — but 
hush!  or  you’ll  put  him  out. 

Sneer:  Put  him  out!  how  the  plague  can  that  be,  if  he’s  not 
going  to  say  anything? 

Puff:  There’s  a  reason! — why,  his  part  is  to  think,  and  how 
the  plague!  do  you  imagine  he  can  think  if  you  keep  talking? 

Dangle:  That’s  very  true  upon  my  word! 

(. BURLEIGH  comes  forward,  shakes  his  head  and  exits.) 

Sneer:  He  is  very  perfect  indeed — Now,  pray  what  did  he 
mean  by  that? 

Puff:  You  don’t  take  it? 

Sneer:  No;  I  don’t  upon  my  soul. 

Puff:  Why,  by  that  shake  of  the  head,  he  gave  you  to 
understand  that  even  tho’  they  had  more  justice  in  their  cause 
and  wisdom  in  their  measures — yet,  if  there  was  not  a  greater 
spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  people — the  country  would  at 
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last  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 

Sneer:  The  devil! — did  he  mean  all  that  by  shaking  his  head? 

Pufj:  Every  word  of  it — If  he  shook  his  head  as  I  taught  him 

(Ill.i) 

The  final  scene,  with  Tilburina  and  her  confidant  ’mad, 
according  to  custom,’  one  in  white  satin,  the  other  in  white 
linen,  and  the  parody  masque  of  the  Thames  between  his 
banks,  the  procession  of  all  the  English  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  with  their  emblems,  getting  entangled  with  the 
battle  of  the  Armada,  to  music  by  Handel,  builds  into  a  wild 
and  zany  climax  of  spectacular  nonsense. 

Sheridan  undoubtedly  tried  to  pack  too  much  into  The 
Critic,  and  the  text  benefits  in  performance  now  by  cutting,  as 
it  did  after  that  two-and-a-half-hour  first  performance,  but  it 
is  full  of  theatrical  point  and  comic  incident,  consistently  high- 
spirited  and  enjoyable;  and  though  some  of  the  contemporary 
allusions  are  now  lost,  it  is  still  uproarious  when  well  per¬ 
formed.  It  was  the  culmination  of  five  years  of  splendid 
achievement  in  the  theatre.  And  it  was  the  last  comedy 
Sheridan  was  ever  to  write. 


V 

He  continued  to  revise  other  people’s  work  from  time  to 
time;  he  wrote  the  occasional  prologue  or  ode;  and  he  seems 
to  have  collaborated  to  some  extent  in  a  one-act  musical 
entertainment,  The  Glorious  First  of  June,  which  was  cobbled 
together  in  three  days  in  1794  to  celebrate  the  naval  battle  of 
the  title.  But  once  elected  to  Parliament,  his  mam  creative 
energy  was  channelled  into  his  oratory. 

Except  perhaps  to  the  political  historian,  there  is  nothing 
so  dead  an  an  old  political  speech.  Once  the  immediate  reason 
for  it  has  passed,  it  is  difficult  to  get  excited  about  the 
Defence  Amendment  Bill,  or  the  Bill  for  Regulating  the 
Royal  Scotch  Burghs,  or  the  Duties  on  Post  Horses  and 
Tobacco,  or  the  ‘Motion  by  Mr.  Mainwaring  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  explain  and  amend  the  Act  of  6  Geo  III  cap 
36,  relative  to  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  &c,  ’  on  all  of  which — and 
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many  similar  bills — Sheridan  spoke. 

Oratory,  of  its  very  nature,  is  designed  to  have  an  imme¬ 
diate  impact,  and  though  the  arguments  used  can  be  assessed 
later  from  the  printed  page,  their  effect  on  auditors  at  the 
time  of  delivery  cannot.  Moreover,  the  Sheridan  speeches  as 
published  are  for  the  most  part  summaries,  not  verbatim 
reports.  In  this  respect  we  can  only  accept  the  testimony  ot 
contemporaries,  and  here  it  is  clear  that  in  an  age  in  which 
rhetoric  was  cultivated  and  admired,  Sheridan  was  judged 
among  the  best.  The  editor  of  his  collected  speeches  wrote: 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  flow  of  diction,  yielded 
not  to  Mr.  Pitt;  in  force  and  acuteness  he  might  be  compared  to  Mr. 
Fox;  while,  in  splendour  of  imagination,  he  equalled  Mr.  Burke, 
and  in  its  use  and  management,  far  excelled  him.  His  sarcasms  were 
finer,  but  less  severe,  than  those  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  indulged  his 
anger,  and  the  wit  displayed  by  Mr.  Sheridan  in  Parliament  was, 
perhaps,  from  the  suavity  of  his  temper,  much  less  sharp  than 
brilliant.  But  the  quality  which  predominated  over  all  its  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  his  exquisite  and  highly 
finished  taste.  In  this  rare  talent  he  had  no  competitor;  and  that  it 
was  that  gave  such  inimitable  grace  to  his  expressions;  and  which, 
in  arguing  or  declaiming,  in  eulogy  or  invective,  disposed  his 
thoughts  with  an  effect  so  full  and  admirable. 

(vol.  I,  p.xxviii) 

His  great  achievements,  according  to  his  contemporaries, 
were  the  series  of  speeches  he  made  on  English  administration 
in  India,  first  in  Parliament,  and  then  in  Westminster  Hall  on 
the  impeachment  ot  Warren  Hastings  in  1788.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  go  into  the  arguments  as  to  whether  Sheridan, 
Fox,  and  Burke  (for  the  prosecution)  were  right,  whether 
Hastings  was  properly  or  unjustly  accused  of  maladministra¬ 
tion,  oppression,  and  financial  corruption  (he  was  eventually 
acquitted,  though  not  until  1795).  Sheridan  argued  his  case  in 
detail  and  at  length  from  sources  and  documents — one  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  lasted  five  and  a  half  hours;  that  in 
Westminster  Hall,  four  days.  He  poured  satire  and  scorn  on 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  he  attacked  Hastings  with  the  fervour  of  an 
Old  Testament  prophet,  he  painted  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
Begums  of  Oude  as  victims  of  rapacity  and  injustice,  and  he 
supported  his  theme  from  time  to  time  with  passionate 
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appeals  to  the  eternal  verities. 

Great  God  of  Justice!  canst  thou  from  thy  eternal  throne  look  down 
upon  such  premeditated  turpitude  of  heart,  and  not  fix  some  mark 
of  dreadful  vengeance  upon  the  perpetrators? 

(I,  pp. 292-293) 

This  was  British  justice!  this  was  British  humanity!  Mr.  Hastings 
ensures  to  the  allies  of  the  company,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their 
prosperity  and  his  protection;  the  former  he  secures  by  sending  an 
army  to  plunder  them  of  their  wealth  and  to  desolate  their  soil!  His 
protection  is  fraught  with  a  similar  security;  like  that  of  a  vulture  to 
a  lamb;  grappling  in  its  vitals!  thirsting  for  its  blood!  scaring  off  each 
petty  kite  that  hovers  round;  and  then,  with  an  insulting  perversion 
of  terms,  calling  sacrifice,  protection ! — an  object  for  which  history 
seeks  for  any  similarity  in  vain.  The  deep  searching  annals  of 
Tacitus; — the  luminous  philosophy  of  Gibbon; — all  the  records  of 
man’s  transgressing,  from  original  sin  to  the  present  period,  dwin¬ 
dle  into  comparative  insignificance  of  enormity;  both  in  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  vile  principles,  and  extent  of  their  consequential  ruin! 

(II,  pp. 112-113) 

The  reported  behaviour  of  the  Nabob  to  his  mother 
brought  forth  another  purple  passage,  like  the  last,  to  echo 
through  Pizarro  ten  years  later. 

Filial  Piety!  It  is  the  primal  bond  of  society — i  t  is  that  instinctive 
principle,  which,  panting  for  its  proper  good,  soothes,  unbidden, 
each  sense  and  sensibility  of  man! — it  now  quivers  on  every  lip! — it 
now  beams  from  every  eye! — it  is  an  emanation  of  that  gratitude, 
which  softening  under  the  sense  of  recollected  good,  is  eager  to 
own  the  vast  countless  debt  it  ne’er,  alas!  can  pay,  for  so  many  long 
years  of  unceasing  solicitudes,  honorable  self-denials,  life-preserv¬ 
ing  cares! — it  is  that  part  of  our  practice,  where  duty  drops  its 
awe! — where  reverence  refines  into  love! — it  asks  no  aid  of 
memory! — it  needs  not  the  deductions  of  reason! — pre-existing, 
paramount  over  all,  whether  law,  or  human  rule,  few  arguments 
can  increase  and  non  diminish  it! — it  is  the  sacrament  of  our 
nature! — not  only  the  duty,  but  the  indulgence  of  man — it  is  his 
first  great  privilege — it  is  amongst  his  last  most  endearing  delights! 
— it  causes  the  bosom  to  glow  with  reverberated  love! — it  requites 
the  visitations  of  nature,  and  returns  the  blessings  that  have  been 
received! — it  fires  emotion  into  vital  principle — it  renders  habitu¬ 
ated  instinct  into  a  master-passion — sways  all  the  sweetest  energies 
of  man — hangs  over  each  vicissitude  of  all  that  must  pass  away — 
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aids  the  melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks  of  life,  to  cheer  the 
languors  of  decrepitude  and  age — explores  the  thought — elucidates 
the  aching  eye! — and  breathes  sweet  consolation  even  in  the  awful 
moment  of  dissolution. 

(II,  P-117) 

And  his  peroration  in  Westminster  Hall  on  13  June  1788 
returned  once  more  to  the  great  theme  of  British  justice. 

Justice  I  have  now  before  me,  august  and  pure;  the  abstract  idea  of  all 
that  would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and  the  aspirings  of  men! — 
where  the  mind  arises,  where  the  heart  expands; — where  the 
countenance  is  ever  placid  and  benign; — where  her  favourite  atti¬ 
tude  is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortunate — to  hear  their  cry,  and  to  help 
them, — to  rescue  and  relieve,  to  succour  and  save; — majestic  from 
its  mercy;  venerable  from  its  utility: — uplifted  without  pride, — 
firm  without  obduracy: — beneficent  in  each  preference: — lovely, 
though  in  her  frown! 

On  that  justice  I  rely;  deliberate  and  sure,  abstracted  from  all  party 
purpose  and  political  speculations!  not  in  words,  but  on  facts! — 
You,  my  lords,  who  hear  me,  I  conjure  by  those  rights  it  is  your  best 
privilege  to  preserve;  by  that  fame  it  is  your  best  pleasure  to  inherit; 
by  all  those  feelings  which  refer  to  the  first  term  in  the  series  of 
existence,  the  original  compact  of  our  nature — our  controlling  rank  in  the 
creation — This  is  the  call  on  all,  to  administer  to  truth  and  equity,  as 
they  would  satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves,  with  the  most 
exalted  bliss,  possible  or  conceivable  for  our  nature. — The  self- 
approving  consciousness  of  virtue,  when  the  condemnation  we  look  for 
will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  accomplished  for  mankind 
since  the  creation  of  the  world! 

My  lords,  I  have  done! 

(II,  pp. 126-127) 

That  speech  in  Westminster  Hall  had  a  powerful  effect. 
Experienced  men  of  affairs  collapsed,  and  society  ladies  had 
to  be  taken  out,  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion.  Burke 
spoke  afterward  of  the 

. . .  wonderful  eloquence  of  his  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  had  that  day  again  surprised  the  thousands  who  hung  with 
rapture  on  his  accents,  by  such  a  display  of  talents  as  were  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  annals  of  oratory,  and  as  did  the  highest  honour  to 
himself,  to  that  house,  and  to  his  country. 

(I,  p.xxv) 
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Sheridan’s  speeches  are  undoubtedly  little  read  now;  but  aside 
from  their  content  they  still  have  an  interest  for  the  theatre 
historian — they  go  a  long  way  to  explain  why  his  last  play, 
Pizarro,  is  so  astonishingly  different  from  all  that  he  had  done 
before. 

In  1799  the  finances  of  Drury  Lane  were  once  again  in  a 
parlous  state,  so  Sheridan  needed  a  popular  success,  and  one 
that  would  give  full  scope  to  the  talents  of  his  two  leading 
players,  John  Philip  Kemble  and  his  sister  Sarah  Siddons.  In 
the  previous  year  they  had  excelled  in  a  version  of  The  Stranger 
by  the  German  romantic  playwright  Kotzebue,  in  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  which  Sheridan  had  had  a  considerable  share,  so  he 
decided  to  turn  to  another  play  by  the  same  author,  Die  Spanier 
in  Peru.  Knowing  no  German  himself,  Sheridan  had  a  literal 
translation  prepared,  and  then  began  to  work  on  that.  He  kept 
to  the  main  line  of  Kotzebue’s  plot,  though  with  one  or  two 
developments  for  added  theatrical  effect,  in  particular  mak¬ 
ing  actual  several  incidents  only  narrated  in  the  original;  but 
he  allowed  himself  freedom  to  expand  the  dialogue  into 
declamation  at  points  that  seemed  to  him  important.  (Cecil 
Price  prints  examples  of  Sheridan’s  amplifications,  andJ.W. 
Donohue  discusses  the  play  interestingly  in  the  context  of  the 
English  romantic  theatre.1)  Sheridan  also,  by  adding  songs, 
choruses,  ritual,  and  processions,  and  making  provision  tor 
elaborate  scenic  effects  in  the  new  and  enlarged  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  turned  the  play  into  a  semi-operatic  spectacular. 

The  two  major  protagonists  are  the  Spaniard  Pizarro,  a 
product  of  so-called  civilisation  but  ruthless  and  violent,  and 
Rolla,  the  chieftain  of  the  Inca’s  troops,  a  noble  savage, 
generous  and  self-sacrificing,  the  product  of  uncorrupted 
nature.  John  Philip  Kemble  played  Rolla,  for  which  his 
declamatory  style  and  formal  gestures  and  attitudes  were 
admirably  suited  (indeed,  Sheridan  may  well  have  had  them 
in  mind  as  he  built  up  the  rhetoric  of  the  part).  Sarah  Siddons 
played  Elvira,  the  mistress  with  a  heart  of  gold;  Charles 
Kemble  and  Dorothea  Jordan,  the  young  leading  roles  of 
Alonzo  and  Cora. 


•J.W.  Donohue.  Dramatic  Character  in  the  English  Romantic  Age  (Princeton,  N.J.,  1970); 
see  bibliography. 
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There  were  topical  and  political  overtones  that  the  audien¬ 
ces  of  the  day  were  not  slow  to  pick  up;  the  ‘noble  savage’ 
element  and  the  humanitarian  sympathies  of  the  play  had  a 
clear  relationship  to  the  current  debate  on  the  slave  trade,  and 
brought  William  Wilberforce  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years.  Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars,  English  audiences  were  not  slow  to 
interpret  Rolla’s  impassioned  speech  about  the  Spanish  invad¬ 
ers  in  a  sense  much  closer  to  hand. 

Rolla:  . . .  Your  generous  spirit  has  compared,  as  mine  has,  the 
motives  which,  in  a  war  like  this,  can  animate  their  minds,  and 
ours. — they,  by  a  strange  frenzy  driven,  fight  for  power,  for 
plunder,  and  extended  rule — we,  for  our  country,  our  altars,  and 
our  homes. — they  follow  an  Adventurer  whom  they  fear — -and 
obey  a  power  which  they  hate — we  serve  a  Monarch  whom  we 
love — a  God  whom  we  adore. — Whene’er  they  move  in  anger, 
desolation  tracks  their  progress! — Where’er  they  pause  in  amity, 
affliction  mourns  their  friendship! — They  boast,  they  come  but  to 
improve  our  state,  enlarge  our  thoughts,  and  free  us  from  the  yoke 
of  error! — Yes — they  will  give  enlightened  freedom  to  our  minds, 
who  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. — They 
offer  us  their  protection — Yes,  such  protection  as  vultures  give  to 
lambs — covering  and  devouring  them! — They  call  on  us  to  barter 
all  of  good  we  have  inherited  and  proved,  for  the  desperate  chance 
of  something  better  which  they  promise — Be  our  plain  answer  this: 
The  throne  we  honour  is  the  people’s  choice — the  laws  we 
reverence  are  our  brave  Fathers’  legacy — the  faith  we  follow 
teaches  us  to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  die  with 
hope  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave.  Tell  your  invaders  this,  and  tell  them 
too,  we  seek  no  change;  and  least  of  all,  such  change  as  they  would 
bring  us. 

( Trumpets  sound. ) 

Ata  ( embracing  ROLLA):  Now,  holy  friends,  ever  mindful  of 
these  sacred  truths,  begin  the  sacrifice.  (A  solemn  Procession  commences 
from  the  recess  of  the  Temple  above  the  Altar — The  Priests  and  Virgins  of  the 
Sun  arrange  themselves  on  either  side — The  High-Priest  approaches  the  Altar, 
and  the  solemnity  begins — The  Invocation  of  the  High-Priest  is  followed  by  the 
Chorusses  of  the  Priests  and  Virgins — Fire  from  above  lights  upon  the 
Altar. — The  whole  assembly  rise,  and  join  in  the  Thanksgiving.) 

(ILU) 

This  became  one  of  the  famous  scenes  in  the'  play,  and  it  is 
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Sheridan  the  orator  speaking.  (Indeed,  Pitt,  having  visited  the 
theatre,  felt  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  play — he  had 
heard  it  all  long  ago  in  the  speeches  at  Hastings’  trial).  The 
ritual  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  just  one  example  of  the 
operatic  and  spectacular  elements  that  made  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  theatre,  though  the  great  climax  came  in  Act  V, 
scene  ii,  with  Rolla’s  escape,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  kid¬ 
napped  child  of  Cora  and  Alonzo,  crossing  under  fire  a 
wooden  bridge  over  a  deep  chasm  and  cataract,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  eluding  his  pursuers  by  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the  tree 
that  supported  one  side  of  the  bridge.  Samson  in  Gaza  could 
do  no  more.  The  powerful  impression  left  by  this  scene  is 
witnessed  by  the  records  made  of  it;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
painted  Kemble  in  his  famous  attitude  bearing  the  child,  and 
there  is  a  print  of  a  command  performance  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1804  depicting  the  whole  scene — gorge,  bridge,  pursuers, 
and  all.  It  is  not,  of  course,  tragedy  in  any  traditional  sense;  it 
is  the  nineteenth-century  spectacular  melodrama  already 
upon  us,  and  Rolla’s  death  a  few  moments  later  is  of  a 
banality  that,  divorced  from  the  powerful  personality  of  the 
actor,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  could  ever  be  taken  seriously. 
But  it  was. 

Enter  ROLLA,  bleeding,  with  the  CHILD,  follow’d  by  Peruvian 
SOLDIERS. 

Rol:  Thy  child!  (Gives  the  CHILD  into  CORA ’s  arms,  and  falls.) 

Cora:  Oh  God! — there’s  blood  upon  him! 

Rol:  ‘Tis  my  blood,  Cora! 

Alonzo:  Rolla,  thou  diest! 

Rol:  For  thee,  and  Cora — (Dies.) 

(V.iii) 

It  is  perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  curiosities  that  surround 
Pizarro  that  again  and  again  Sheridan  writes  seriously  in  the 
style  of  the  parody  in  The  Critic  twenty  years  before,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  aware  of  it. 

Valverde:  But  the  hour  of  revenge  is  come. 

Pizarro:  It  is;  I  am  returned — my  force  is  strengthened,  and  the 
audacious  Boy  shall  soon  know  that  Pizarro  lives,  and  has — a 
grateful  recognition  of  the  thanks  he  owes  him. 

Val:  ‘Tis  doubted  whether  still  Alonzo  lives. 
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Piz:  ‘Tis  certain  that  he  does;  one  of  his  armour-bearers  is  just 
made  prisoner:  twelve  thousand  is  their  force,  as  he  reports,  led  by 
Alonzo  and  Peruvian  Rolla.  This  day  they  make  a  solemn  sacrifice 
on  their  ungodly  altars.  We  must  profit  by  their  security,  and  attack 
them  unprepared — the  sacrifices  shall  become  the  victims. 

Elvira:  (Aside.)  Wretched  innocents!  And  their  own  blood  shall 
bedew  their  altars! 

Piz:  Right!  ( Trumpets  without.)  Elvira,  retire! 

Elv:  Why  should  I  retire? 

Piz:  Because  men  are  to  meet  here,  and  on  manly  business. 

Elv:  O,  men!  men!  ungrateful  and  perverse!  O,  woman!  still 
affectionate,  though  wrong’d!  The  Beings  to  whose  eyes  you  turn 
for  animation,  hope,  and  rapture,  through  the  days  of  mirth  and 
revelry;  and  on  whose  bosoms  in  the  hour  of  sore  calamity  you  seek 
for  rest  and  consolation;  them,  when  the  pompous  follies  of  your 
mean  ambition  are  the  question,  you  treat  as  playthings  or  as 
slaves! — I  shall  not  retire. 

Piz:  Remain  then — and,  it  thou  canst,  be  silent. 

Elv:  They  only  babble  who  practise  not  reflection.  I  shall 
think — and  thought  is  silence. 

(Id) 

It  all  brings  back  ribald  memories  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Tilbury  Fort,  and  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silent, 
thoughtful  Burleigh.  And  Alonzo  and  Cora,  drooling  over 
their  baby  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II,  are  even  more  embar¬ 
rassing  than  Sheridan  discoursing  on  filial  piety  in  Westmins¬ 
ter  Hall. 

That  this  kind  of  thing  could  be  taken  seriously  is  an 
indication  of  the  great  change  in  the  cultural  climate  that  was 
taking  place.  To  their  credit,  not  everyone  who  saw  it  did 
accept  it,  though  many  did.  The  Oracle  wrote  satirically  about 
‘Kotzebuemania,’  and  Thomas  Moore  affirmed  roundly  that 
the  dialogue  of  this  play  was  ‘unworthy  of  its  author,  and 
ought  never,  from  either  motives  of  profit  or  the  vanity  of 
success,  to  have  been  coupled  with  his  name.  The  style  in 
which  it  is  written  belongs  neither  to  verse  or  prose,  but  is  a 
sort  of  amphibious  nativeTof  both.’ 

But  the  Morning  Post  of  25  May  1799  saw  it  very  differently. 

The  sentiment  is  derived  from  the  very  bosom  of  domestic  and 
public  duties:  the  tender  and  pathetic  scenes  are  finely  wrought  up 
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from  the  conjugal  and  parental  virtues;  those  of  sublimer  cast  from 
the  energies  of  a  free,  brave,  and  generous  people,  fighting  for 
liberty  against  oppression.  They  are  laid  in  nature,  and  as  such,  are 
as  applicable  to  the  present  day,  as  the  age  for  which  they  are 
written  ...  If  any  part  can  be  particularly  called  Mr.  Sheridan’s,  it  is 
the  language;  and  here  we  trace  no  fault.  There  are  no  quaint 
conceits,  no  meretricious  glare,  no  parade  of  words,  no  specious 
phraseology.  It  is  nature  attired  by  the  Graces,  in  true  expression 
with  all  the  beauties  of  polished  style  and  classical  purity.  The  piece 
was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  received  the  warmest 
applause  throughout. 

Sheridan  was  aiming  at  the  sublime.  Clearly,  for  many  of  his 
audience  he  achieved  it. 

As  with  most  of  Sheridan’s  first  nights,  things  went  wrong 
— particularly  with  the  machinery  and  the  spectacle — and 
cutting  and  reshaping  had  to  be  done.  But  once  it  had  settled 
down,  the  play  became  a  great  success.  Whether  the  play  was 
empty,  sentimental  rhetoric  or  not,  Sheridan’s  instinct  as  to 
what  the  bulk  of  his  audience  would  accept  had  once  more 
proved  impeccable. 

Nevertheless,  Pizarro  remains  a  strange  ending  to  the  career 
that  began  with  The  Rivals  and  reached  its  peak  with  The 
School  for  Scandal  and  The  Critic;  yet  in  the  light  of  Sheridan’s 
character  and  the  choices  he  made  in  his  life,  it  was  logical, 
and  perhaps  inevitable.  In  the  world  of  the  theatre  there  may 
well  be  feelings  of  regret  that  Sheridan  did  not  remain  there, 
and  keep  out  of  politics.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he 
would  have  continued  to  write  as  he  did  in  The  School  for 
Scandal.  He  kept  that  play  unpublished  for  years,  saying  he 
wanted  to  improve  it;  but  he  never  did  so.  And  as  Pizarro 
dramatically  shows,  the  cultural  and  theatrical  climate  in  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  changing 
radically.  A  Sheridan  writing  like  Holcroft  or  Mrs.  Inchbald 
would  be  an  equal  disappointment.  In  the  last  analysis  one  can 
only  be  grateful  for  those  remarkable  five  years  in  the  1770’s, 
in  which  all  his  best  work  was  done.  Without  them  the 
repertory  of  the  Georgian  theatre — and  the  English  theatre 
today — would  be  without  much  of  its  lustre. 
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(In  1893) 


BERNARD  SHAW 


I.  LIFE 

Bernard  shaw  created  a  new  art  of  drama  in  the  1890s 
and  remained  the  vigorous  centre  of  the  British  thea¬ 
tre  for  halt  a  century.  For  much  of  that  period  he  was 
regarded  throughout  the  world  as  the  pre-eminent  modern 
dramatist.  Alter  his  death  there  came  the  usual  critical  reac¬ 
tion  in  England;  and  the  eclipse  of  his  reputation  was  a 
fortunate  and  healthy  liberation  for  a  new  succession  of 
playwrights  (starting  with  John  Osborne  and  Arnold  Wesker) 
that  emerged  through  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  in  London, 
where  Shaw  himself  had  triumphed  between  1904  and  1907. 
The  new  writers  needed  to  bury  Shaw  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
themselves,  as  he  had  needed  to  bury  Victorian  idolisation  of 
Shakespeare.  His  plays  continued  to  be  performed  as  sure-fire 
entertainments  for  conventional  middle-class  audiences:  a 
fate  that  would  have  exasperated  but  not  surprised  the 
author;  and  his  successors  carried  on  the  work  of  social 
criticism  and  political  debate  to  which  he,  in  the  wake  of 
Ibsen,  had  re-opened  the  English  stage.  Meanwhile,  serious 
scholarly  and  critical  study  of  his  writings  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  Americans,  and  the  British  have  to  fight  through 
years  of  neglect  and  ignorance  to  reach  a  new  perspective  on 
his  work  and  a  fresh  judgment  of  its  nature  and  value. 

Born  in  Dublin  of  Protestant  stock  in  1856,  Shaw  became 
— with  Oscar  Wilde — the  eldest  of  a  galaxy  of  Irish  writers, 
including  Yeats,  Synge,  O’Casey,  James  Joyce  and  Samuel 
Beckett,  who  have  contributed  richly  to  modern  English 
literature  and  drama.  Political  and  economic  stagnation,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  famines,  poverty  and  depopulation  of  mid-19th 
century  Ireland,  were  forcing-house  conditions  for  the  imag¬ 
ination  prior  to  the  romantic  revival  of  nationalism,  but  drove 
many  of  those  with  artistic  talents  to  seek  a  more  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  and  hopeful  culture  overseas. 

In  Shaw’s  case  there  were  precipitating  family  reasons  for 
his  departure  to  England  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  loveless  marriage  between  an  incompetent  father,  whose 
drinking  habits  won  his  wife’s  contempt  and  ostracism  in  a 
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narrowly  respectable  society,  and  a  snobbish,  indifferent 
mother  who  found  her  emotional  fulfdment  in  music,  as  an 
amateur  singer  of  marked  talent.  She  brought  the  teacher 
who  trained  her  voice,  and  conducted  the  concerts  and  operas 
in  which  she  sang,  to  live  with  the  family.  This  man,  George 
Vandeleur  Lee,  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  musician  in  Dublin 
at  the  time.  When  he  went  to  London  to  advance  himself 
professionally,  Mrs  Shaw  followed  him  with  her  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  younger  of  whom  died  of  tuberculosis  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  while  Lucy,  the  eldest  child,  made  a  career  as  a 
singer  in  light  opera.  For  two  years  her  son  stayed  with  his 
father  and  worked  as  a  clerk  in  a  land  agency.  Then  he  left  his 
job  and  joined  his  mother,  who  was  now  herself  teaching 
music  and  becoming  disillusioned  over  Lee’s  gradual  aban¬ 
donment  of  his  high  standards  and  remarkable  principles  of 
voice  training. 

No-one  had  bothered  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  music  to 
Bernard  Shaw,  but  the  home  environment  had  nourished  his 
love  and  need  of  it,  and  he  taught  himself  to  play  operas  on  the 
piano,  as  he  was  to  teach  himself  much  else.  From  his  father 
and  uncles  he  had  learnt  a  vivid  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  a 
quick-witted  scepticism  that  flung  reverence  and  conven¬ 
tional  thinking  to  the  winds.  This  was  a  survival  kit  for 
accommodating  plagues  and  disasters  great  and  small,  which 
more  Irishmen  than  Shaw  have  turned  into  a  genius  for  comic 
fantasy.  His  formal  education  was  scanty  and  unsystematic, 
and  he  arrived  in  London  untrained  for  anything,  provincial 
in  manners  and  very  shy. 

For  the  next  ten  years  he  lived  in  his  mother’s  house, 
surviving  on  her  tolerance  and  with  some  initial  help  from 
Lee,  who  set  him  on  the  path  of  journalism  by  arranging  for 
him  to  write  and  be  paid  for  a  series  of  articles  on  music 
commissioned  from  Lee  himself  by  a  satirical  weekly  review, 
The  Hornet.  Apart  from  this,  Shaw  in  his  twenties  read  widely, 
wrote  occasional  rather  hopeless  and  usually  unsuccessful 
letters  of  application  for  jobs,  and  piled  up  manuscripts  of 
novels  that  publishers  consistently  refused.  These  ‘desperate 
days’,  as  he  later  described  them  to  Frank  Harris,  were  a 
severe  test  of  morale  and  determination  and  undoubtedly  led 
to  his  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  bold  front,  the  self- 
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advertising  persona,  ‘public  Shaw’,  which  was  to  become  a 
familiar  and  sometimes  exasperating  feature  of  his  art  as  well 
as  a  means  of  self-protection  in  social  life. 

He  was  taken  on  for  regular  work  by  the  Edison  Telephone 
Company  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  an  experience  reflected  in 
his  second  novel,  The  Irrational  Knot.  But  what  saved  him  was 
the  plunge  he  took,  at  about  the  same  time,  into  the  active  life 
of  London’s  then-flourishing  societies  for  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussion.  James  Lecky,  a  civil  servant  with  a  strong  interest  in 
phonetics,  introduced  him  to  the  Zetetical  Society  where  he 
met  his  lifelong  friend,  Sidney  Webb.  Then  he  joined  the 
Dialectical  Society,  on  which  the  Zetetical  had  been  modelled. 
The  membership  of  both  was  broadly  humanist  and  progres¬ 
sive  in  opinion,  like  the  congregation  of  the  Ethical  Church  in 
South  Place,  which  he  sometimes  attended.  He  joined  literary 
societies,  too,  (and  through  F.J.  Furnivall  of  the  New  Shakes¬ 
peare  Society  he  was  engaged  to  make  an  index  and  glossary 
of  The  Works  of  Thomas  Lodge  for  the  scholarly  Hunterian 
Club).  Anxious  to  make  his  mark,  he  forced  himself  to  speak 
at  every  meeting,  as  he  forced  himself  to  accept  social  invita¬ 
tions,  until  his  gaucheness  gave  way  to  ease. 

He  became  a  vegetarian  in  1881  in  the  hope  of  curing  his 
regular  migraine  headaches;  the  vegetarianism,  but  not  the 
continuing  migraine,  became  another  feature  added  to  the 
public  image,  soon  well  known  in  London’s  intellectual  cir¬ 
cles.  He  worked  at  self-improvement:  he  had  learnt  short¬ 
hand;  he  took  drawing  lessons  (and  showed  no  talent);  he 
studied  languages;  with  his  friend  Pakenham  Beatty,  he  took 
lessons  in  boxing  at  the  London  Athletic  Club.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  pugilism  formed  the  basis  of  his  third  novel,  Cashel 
Byron’s  Profession,  and  he  continued  to  make  play  with  the 
metaphysical  value  of  personal  fitness  in  attack  and  defence, 
notably  in  Major  Barbara  and,  late  in  life,  in  The  Millionairess. 

Probably  the  most  momentous  event  of  these  years  was  his 
conversion  to  socialism  after  hearing  a  lecture  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  Henry  George,  in  1882.  George’s  economic  theory, 
concentrating  on  the  possession  and  value  of  land,  made 
immediate  sense  to  one  familiar  with  discussions  of  the  Irish 
Land  Question.  Shaw  went  on  to  read  other  economists,  but 
he  had  been  writing  and  addressing  meetings  for  the  Social 
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Democratic  Federation  for  some  time  before  he  read  the  first 
volume  of  Marx’s  Capital  in  a  French  translation  in  1884.  He 
had  already  met  Marx’s  daughter,  Eleanor,  and  her  common 
law  husband,  Edward  Aveling,  translator  of  Capital  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  the  Browning  Society,  for  they  had  literary  and 
dramatic  interests  in  common  and  were  to  share  in  amateur 
playreadings.  Through  the  next  twelve  years,  while  he  spoke 
as  a  ‘socialist  agitator’  once  or  twice  every  week,  all  over 
London,  Shaw  became  intimate  with  anarchists  and  socialists 
of  every  persuasion.  Yet  he  and  Sidney  Webb  had  committed 
themselves  to  the  Fabian  Society,  newly  founded  in  1884,  and 
in  which  they  soon  became  controlling  voices:  it  was  a 
deliberate  move  away  from  the  proletarian  element  in  the 
S.D.F.  into  an  organisation  of  middle-class  intellectuals,  ‘my 
own  class’,  which  shared  Marx’s  ‘hatred. ..  for  the  middle- 
class  institutions  that  had  starved,  thwarted,  misled  and  cor¬ 
rupted  them  spiritually  from  their  cradles’  ( Sixteen  Self 
Sketches). 

How  great  a  political  influence  the  Fabians  exerted  and 
how  socialist  they  were  has  been  debated  ever  since  H.G. 
Wells’s  attack  from  within  in  1906,  after  which  he  left  the 
Society.  (It  is  still  functioning  today.)  They  were  planners, 
researchers,  teachers,  men  and  women  of  social  conscience 
who,  instead  of  forming  a  political  party  themselves,  sought 
to  promote  their  policies  through  whatever  parliamentary 
party  they  could  interest  and  involve,  usually  the  Liberal 
Party,  but  also  the  Tories,  before  the  Labour  Party  was 
formed.  (Their  claim  to  have  promoted  most  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  social  legislation  of  this  century  and  to  have  been  the 
architects  of  the  ‘Welfare  State’,  established  by  the  Labour 
Government  after  the  Second  World  War,  at  least  deserves 
examination.)  Although  there  was  great  variety  of  opinion 
among  the  early  membership,  Shaw’s  and  Webb’s  view  that 
socialism  in  Britain  was  more  likely  to  come  through  gradual 
reform  than  through  revolution  was  generally  accepted.  But 
the  form  of  Shaw’s  socialism,  his  belief  in  equality  and  his 
attitude  to  revolution,  was  not  immutably  fixed  and  free  from 
ambiguousness.  It  gave  him  the  purpose  outside  mere  personal 
ambition  that  he  needed — and  he  adopted  as  his  telegraphic 
address:  ‘Socialist,  London’ — but  he  never  wrote  or  spoke 
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simple  propaganda  from  a  doctrinaire  political  viewpoint. 
The  groundwork  of  his  politics,  and  what  his  writing  expres¬ 
sed  throughout  his  long  life,  was  a  faith  in  reason  and  human¬ 
ity,  motivating  what  was  to  seem  an  increasingly  difficult 
struggle  to  turn  men  from  cruel  and  genocidal  courses.  He 
involved  himself  in  the  practical  work  of  local  government  as 
a  councillor  (‘vestryman’)  for  the  London  Borough  of  St. 
Pancras  from  1897  to  1903. 

His  early  life  of  political  activity  made  him  many  friends, 
some  of  them  already  distinguished  people.  These  included 
Annie  Besant,  already  a  celebrated  public  speaker  for  social 
reform,  and  William  Morris,  the  great  artist-craftsman- 
poet,  who  won  Shaw’s  enduring  love  and  admiration.  J.L. 
Joynes  and  H.H.  Champion,  editors  of  the  socialist  paper 
To-Day,  serialised  his  fifth  novel,  An  Unsocial  Socialist,  in  1884, 
and  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession  in  1885.  Annie  Besant  published 
The  Irrational  Knot  in  serial  form  in  her  paper,  Our  Corner, 
between  1885  and  1887,  and  the  fourth  novel,  Love  among  the 
Artists,  in  1887  and  1888.  However,  it  was  his  meeting  with 
William  Archer,  a  man  of  deep  social  and  ethical  convictions, 
well  established  as  a  critic  and  becoming  known  as  translator 
and  champion  of  Ibsen,  that  enabled  him  to  win  fame  and 
earn  a  regular  living  as  a  journalist,  and  then  led  him  on  into 
his  career  as  a  playwright.  Shaw  had  published  the  occasional 
essay  and  written  some  music  criticism  for  The  Dramatic 
Review,  Our  Corner  and  the  Magazine  of  Music,  when  Archer 
passed  over  to  him  his  own  commission  as  staff  writer  of  art 
criticism  for  a  flourishing  weekly  review,  The  World.  (‘He 
didn’t  know  much  more  about  painting  than  I,  but  he  thought 
he  did,’  said  Archer,  ‘and  that  was  the  main  point.’)  These 
articles  were  unsigned,  but  continued  from  February  1886  to 
December  1889.  Disappointed  of  a  place  on  the  political  staff 
of  the  newly-founded  mass  circulation  newspaper,  The  Star, 
he  was  taken  on  as  its  music  critic  in  1888  and  chose  the 
pseudonym  ‘Corno  di  Bassetto’.  Two  years  later  he  became 
music  critic  to  The  World  under  his  own  name,  and  continued 
until  The  Saturday  Review  enticed  him  to  become  its  drama 
critic  from  1895-98. 

As  a  critic  of  painting,  he  wrote  for  the  average  man  and 
woman  uninitiated  into  the  technicalities  and  more  purely 
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aesthetic  qualities  of  the  art,  giving  them  grounds  on  which 
to  approach  and  enjoy  pictures  with  a  degree  of  intelligent 
discrimination.  Pictures  that  tell  stories  were  still  fashionable 
in  this  period,  and  his  underlying  concern  is  with  the  moral 
qualities  implied  in  how  the  stories  are  told.  The  socialist 
origins  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  Ruskin’s  and  William 
Morris’s  links  with  the  movement,  certainly  had  much  to  do 
with  the  generally  favourable  attention  he  gave  to  works  of 
this  native  English  school.  The  boxer’s  comments,  in  Cashel 
Byron’s  Profession,  on  the  figure  of  St.  George  in  Adrian 
Herbert’s  picture,  pointing  out  that  the  artist  understands 
nothing  about  the  physical  science  of  fighting,  are  typical  of 
Shaw’s  own  art  reviews:  observant,  realistic,  sensible  and 
limited.  It  was  the  kind  of  non-specialist  criticism  that  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  the  Impressionist  painter,  virtually  killed 
off,  in  his  notorious  ‘Ten  O’clock’  lecture  of  1888,  though  it 
was  Oscar  Wilde,  not  Shaw,  who  was  the  object  of  Whistler’s 
attack. 

Shaw’s  music  criticism,  much  more  considerable  in  vol¬ 
ume,  also  has  greater  intrinsic  value,  and  most  of  it  is  as 
interesting  and  entertaining  today  as  when  he  wrote  it.  He 
settled  on  a  style  as  different  as  possible  from  the  pontifical 
formality  of  The  Times:  it  is  personal,  spontaneous,  easy  and 
vivid,  befitting  a  more  democratic  paper  reaching  out,  as  The 
Star  did,  towards  a  newly  literate  public.  Shaw  avoids  isolat¬ 
ing  the  musical  experience  from  its  particular  context  and 
may  tell  his  readers  about  his  journey  to  the  concert  hall,  the 
chair  he  sat  in,  the  coughs  and  fidgettings  of  the  audience;  he 
establishes  an  everyday  frame  of  mind  as  natural  and  approp¬ 
riate  to  the  occasion. 

Yet  there  is  no  mistaking  his  intense  interest  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  itself.  He  may  be  enraged,  but  he  is  never  bored  or 
indifferent.  There  is  always  some  passage  of  quite  precise  and 
analytic  comment,  forthrightly  and  unhesitatingly  expressed, 
which  increases  the  general  reader’s  confidence  in  his  author¬ 
ity  and  arrests  the  attention  of  musicians.  The  impression  of  a 
considerable  background  of  musical  knowledge  is  secondary 
to  his  communication  of  a  great  appetite  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  art.  He  often  criticises  with  unsparing  ridicule — espe¬ 
cially  famous  performers  giving  less  than  their  very  best,  yet 
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he  is  equally  ready  to  express  delight  in  spite  of  imperfections. 
His  dedication  to  the  raising  of  standards  and  improvement  in 
audience  discrimination  often  resulted,  even  when  he  was 
writing  for  The  World,  in  nagging  or  bullying  passages,  or 
comments  such  as  a  severe  schoolmaster  might  write  in  a 
boy’s  report: 

Richter  has  no  right  to  stuff  a  programme  with  the  most  hackneyed 
items  in  his  repertory  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  rehearsing. . . 
The  orchestra  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be;  and  it  has  been 
getting  worse  instead  of  better  for  some  years  past. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  deliberate  clowning  in  this  that 
can  seem  boorish  in  cold  and  now  antiquated  print;  but 
usually  the  amusing  exaggerations  and  far-fetched,  yet  cur¬ 
iously  evocative  comparisons  take  away  some  of  the  sting,  as 
the  attentions  of  a  clever  caricaturist  may  be  appreciated  as 
almost  flattering  by  his  victims. 

George  Carr  Shaw,  left  alone  in  Ireland,  died  in  1885  at  the 
age  of  71.  None  of  the  family  went  to  the  funeral,  not  even 
Lucy  who  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time.  Her  brother  responded 
to  the  news  of  their  father’s  death  with  the  mixture  of 
practicality  and  flippancy  that  was  to  serve  him  as  a  barrier 
against  emotion  on  numerous  other  occasions.  Falling  in  love 
with  Alice  Lockett  in  1881,  and  for  three  years  pursuing  a 
volatile  relationship  and  lively  correspondence  with  her  that 
are  echoed  in  An  Unsocial  Socialist,  was  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  ‘philanders’,  as  he  liked  to  call  them.  He  enjoyed  the 
flattery  of  women’s  interest  in  him  and  the  fun  of  flirtation, 
even  the  conflict  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  he  was  not  above 
playing  off  one  woman  against  another  and  getting  further 
pleasure  from  such  intrigues. 

If  he  saw  the  spirit  of  farce  hovering  near  all  his  love 
affairs,  the  women  did  not  always  share  his  view.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  Mrs.  Jenny  Patterson,  a  widow  fifteen  years  his  senior,  to 
whom  he  lost  his  virginity  on  his  twenty-ninth  birthday, 
pursued  him  with  a  frustrated  passion  he  found  intolerable. 
Most  of  his  erotic  entanglements  remained  at  the  level  of 
flirtation  and  possibly  the  most  delightful  to  both  parties  was 
his  courtship  of  the  actress  Ellen  Terry,  conducted  entirely  by 
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letter.  He  escaped  from  the  threat  of  sexual  capture  into  a 
happy  celibate  marriage  with  Charlotte  Payne  Townshend,  a 
wealthy  Irishwoman  and  fellow  Fabian  in  1898  when  both 
were  over  forty:  ‘It  ended  the  old  gallantries. . .  for  both  of 
us.’  For  Shaw  there  was  to  be  one  more  notable  exception  to 
this. 

He  had  started  the  habit  of  theatre-going  in  Dublin.  He 
enjoyed  whatever  was  good  of  its  kind:  popular  entertain¬ 
ment  or  Shakespearian  tragedy.  In  1890  he  agreed  to  give  a 
lecture  to  the  Fabian  Society  on  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  had 
stirred  Europe  by  his  dramatic  onslaughts  on  patriarchal 
society  and  its  idealisation  of  the  home.  The  lecture  was  the 
germ  of  the  first  book  in  English  on  the  Norwegian  play¬ 
wright,  The  Quintessence  of  Ihsenism,  and  helped  to  build  up 
interest  in  the  formation  of  an  Independent  Theatre  Society 
to  present  Ibsen’s  Ghosts,  which  had  no  chance  of  public 
production  in  England,  in  current  conditions  of  theatrical 
censorship.  The  Society  mounted  Ghosts  in  1891,  and  its 
founder,  J.T.  Grein,  then  asked  Shaw  for  a  play.  The  latter 
went  back  to  an  abortive  attempt  he  had  made  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  William  Archer,  revised  and  completed  it;  and, 
under  the  title  of  Widowers’  Houses,  it  was  presented  by  the 
Independent  Theatre  in  1892.  He  went  on  writing  plays. 
Except  for  one  or  two  private  performances  by  avant-garde 
groups  and  the  presentation  of  Arms  and  the  Man  in  1894  in  a 
short  season  privately  Financed  by  Miss  Horniman  and  star¬ 
ring  one  of  his  lady  friends,  Florence  Farr,  they  seemed  fated 
for  the  same  neglect  as  his  novels.  Being  no  longer  a  poor  boy, 
Shaw  was  able  to  publish  them  at  his  own  expense  in  two 
collections  under  the  single  title  of  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unplea¬ 
sant.  So  they  were  read,  often  enjoyed,  but  dismissed  as 
unsuitable  for  the  stage.  Until  the  century  was  over  Shaw 
could  only  retaliate  by  citing  the  single  example  of  Richard 
Mansfield’s  New  York  success  in  The  Devil’s  Disciple  (in  the 
next  collection,  Three  Plays  for  Puritans)  in  1897. 

It  was  through  the  campaign  to  establish  a  national  theatre, 
which  had  started  in  the  1860s,  that  Shaw  found  conditions  for 
testing  and  proving  the  theatrical  effectiveness  of  his  drama. 
Archer,  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Shaw  himself  and  their 
young  friend,  the  actor  Granville  Barker,  were  all  involved  in 
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this  campaign.  Archer  and  Barker  presented  their  case  for  a 
state  subsidised  theatre  of  excellence  in  A  Scheme  and  Estimates 
for  a  National  Theatre  and  Barker  followed  this  up  by  taking  the 
Court  Theatre  in  Sloane  Square  to  demonstrate  the  higher 
quality  of  acting,  production  and  new  drama  that  a  theatre 
freed  from  normal  commercial  pressures  could  offer.  Char¬ 
lotte  and  Bernard  Shaw  put  up  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
for  this  limited  experiment,  Granville  Barker  trained  and 
directed  the  actors,  with  Shaw  coming  in  for  the  production 
of  his  own  plays.  By  1907,  when  the  money  ran  out,  the  case 
was  proved  and  the  reputations  were  made. 

Shaw  lived  until  1950  and  continued  writing  almost  to  the 
end.  Though  he  was  out  of  public  favour  at  times,  on  account 
of  his  known  or  supposed  political  views,  his  literary  emi¬ 
nence  was  generally  accepted  and  his  fame  continued  to 
grow.  He  had,  he  said,  ‘no  adventures’ — except  those  of  the 
mind,  recorded  in  the  continually  changing  character  of  his 
writing. 


II.  NOVELS,  JOURNALISM,  ESSAYS 

Before  they  started  on  their  brief  play  writing  collaboration, 
Shaw  remarked  to  Archer  that  he  had  difficulty  in  devising 
plots.  His  novels  bear  this  out.  They  all  contain  lively  scenes 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession,  the  short¬ 
est,  they  seem  largely  unplanned,  even  improvised.  Writing 
to  the  publisher,  Swan  Sonnenschein,  in  defence  of  the  first, 
Immaturity  (not  published  until  1930),  Shaw  declared  that  he 
had  thought  of  calling  it  Quadrille  as  the  interwoven  narratives 
of  four  principal  characters  made  the  only  artificial  construc¬ 
tion  he  cared  to  impose  on  the  life-like  realism  he  sought.  Love 
Among  the  Artists  has  a  similar  very  general  design,  which  does 
not  rescue  it  from  being  the  dullest  of  the  books.  There  is  a 
similar  dispersal  of  interest  in  The  Irrational  Knot,  though 
combined  with  a  more  conventional  plot  that  gets  somewhat 
out  of  hand.  An  Unsocial  Socialist  falls  into  two  halves  with  a 
number  of  the  characters,  including  the  extraordinary  central 
figure,  struggling  through  from  the  first  half  into  the  second. 
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Immaturity  underwent  two  thorough  revisions  and  emerged 
a  more  readable  book  than  some  of  the  later  ones.  (‘People 
who  read  An  Unsocial  Socialist  will  read  anything  ,  said  its 
author.)  It  contains  plenty  of  good  talk  and  amusing  com¬ 
ment,  a  considerable  range  of  figures  from  Lady  Geraldine 
Porter  to  the  comic  Irishman,  Cornelius  Hamlet,  whose 
histories  and  moral  character  are  rapidly  and  vividly  sketch¬ 
ed;  and  it  is  united  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  its  air 
of  good  sense  and  sweet  temper  (not  least  in  writing  about  bad 
tempered  people),  its  consistent  valuing  of  good  fellowship 
and  laughter  at  ‘romance’.  There  is  no  evident  theme  beyond 
a  very  young  man’s  discovery  of  society,  though  an  egalita¬ 
rian  tendency  is  clear.  The  Irrational  Knot  improves  on  this  by 
treating  the  theme  of  love  and  marriage  through  a  contrast 
between  two  couples.  There  are  signs  that  the  second  pair 
were  meant  to  be  figures  of  comedy,  but  the  woman,  Susan¬ 
nah,  who  is  a  burlesque  actress  under  the  name  of  Lalage 
Virtue,  is  eventually  conducted  through  a  rake’s  progress 
from  strong-minded  independence  to  alcoholic  breakdown 
and  death. 

It  may  be  that  Shaw,  having  set  himself  to  write  a  more 
grimly  realistic  type  of  novel,  as  he  was  to  imitate  conven¬ 
tional  melodrama  at  the  start  of  his  play,  The  Devil’s  Disciple, 
aped  the  conventionally  narrow,  moralistic  attitude  of  the 
Victorian  public.  He  shows  unexpected  disapproval  of 
Susannah’s  profession  and  her  freedom — not  so  remote  from 
his  own  sister’s.  That  he  had  imbibed  some  of  his  mother’s 
puritanical  and  snobbish  attitudes  is  certain  (and  the  Fabian 
‘hatred. ..  for  the  middle-class  institutions  that  had...  misled 
and  corrupted  them  spiritually’  may  reflect  on  this),  and  this 
novel  may  well  record  a  usually  suppressed  emotional  shock 
that  accompanied  his  youthful  scepticism  and  intellectual 
boldness.  There  is  a  prevailing  sourness  of  tone,  not  confined 
to  the  ‘bitter  and  flippant  humour’  of  the  spinsterish  Elinor 
McQuinch;  and  characters  are  satirically  exposed  without 
the  veil  of  liking  that  softens  the  ridicule  through  most  of 
Shaw’s  comedy.  Connolly,  the  engineer  hero,  and  Marian, 
the  lady  born  and  bred,  are  presented  in  realistic  detail  and 
with  a  measure  of  sympathy,  but  they  represent  opposite 
temperaments,  the  one  governed  by  reason,  the  other  by 
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emotion.  Connolly  comes  close  to  being  an  idealised  portrait 
of  the  wise  and  just  man,  but  it  is  saved  from  priggishness  by 
the  awareness  the  author  lets  his  character  share:  that  there  is 
something  monstrous,  almost  tragic,  about  such  perfect 
consistency. 

Cashel  Byron ’s  Profession  is  very  different,  written  through¬ 
out  with  a  much  lighter  and  surer  touch.  As  he  was  often  to  do 
later,  Shaw  started  with  an  unpretentious,  popular  form:  here 
a  boy’s  adventure  tale  involving  plenty  of  fist-fighting. 
Improbably,  he  combined  it  with  a  novel  of  manners,  coolly 
analytical  of  social  morality  and  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  Jane  Austen.  In  all  his  novels,  most  of  the  characters 
speak  with  a  rather  formal  precision,  ‘as  if  all  their  speeches 
had  been  corrected  by  their  governesses  and  schoolmasters’, 
and  it  gives  them  a  rather  old-fashioned  charm,  set  off  in  this 
book  by  the  robuster  boyishness  of  expression  and  occasional 
unselfconscious  fluency  of  his  hero,  a  type  of  the  natural  man. 
Only  an  inadequate  development  of  the  secondary  plot,  the 
germ  of  which  was  lifted  directly  from  Jane  Austen’s  Emma, 
mars  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession,  and  it  was  with  good  reason  that 
Shaw  later  commented  on  his  narrow  escape  from  becoming 
a  successful  novelist  at  this  point. 

While  publishers  neglected  their  opportunity,  he  went  on 
to  write  the  most  wildly  fantastic  of  these  early  works,  keep¬ 
ing  his  hand  in  practice,  but  caring  less  than  before  to  write  an 
acceptable  book.  An  Unsocial  Socialist  is  an  absurd  farrago  of 
incidents,  mostly  brought  about  by  the  ‘hero’,  who  makes 
love  to  a  bunch  of  young  women  and  exercises  his  sway  over 
them  by  lecturing  them  lengthily,  but  not  tediously,  on 
socialism.  This  character  is  a  curious,  comic  variant  on  the 
psychological  double  made  familiar  in  R.L.  Stevenson’s  fam¬ 
ous  ‘shocker’,  Dr.  fekyll  and  Mr  Hyde  (1886).  Shaw’s  more 
particular  inspiration  for  the  wealthy  Sidney  Trefusis,  who 
runs  away  from  his  young  wife  and  puts  on  the  burlesque 
disguise  of  the  uncommon  workman,  Jefferson  Smilash,  was 
undoubtedly  Prince  Hamlet  in  his  ‘antic  disposition’:  ‘The  son 
of  a  millionaire,  like  the  son  of  a  king,  is  seldom  free  from 
mental  disease,  ’  Trefusis  explains,  ‘I  am  just  mad  enough  to  be 
a  mountebank’.  One  early  reader,  at  least,  remarked  on  the 
originality  of  the  book  and  recorded:  ‘this  is  the  most  comical 
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novel  I  have  ever  read’. 

Shaw’s  ability  to  create  lively  women  characters,  many  of 
them  strong-minded  and  sharp-tongued,  is  evident  through 
all  the  novels.  Indeed  he  seems  more  interested  in  the  women 
than  in  his  male  characters.  Other  well-marked  features  that 
emerge  again  in  his  drama  are:  the  governing  concern  with 
what  is  mockingly  called  ‘moral  science’,  in  An  Unsocial 
Socialist;  the  interest  in  the  philanderer-figure  which  starts 
with  his  first  hero’s  imagining  of  himself  as  ‘Don  Juan  Lotha¬ 
rio  Smith’;  and  respect  for  the  type  of  conscience  that  is 
directed  towards  mankind  in  general  and  runs  counter  to 
normal,  domestic  morality.  In  the  form  of  the  peculiar  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  artist,  this  last  concern  provides  the  main  interest 
of  Love  among  the  Artists. 

Shaw  did  not  hide  his  personal  tastes  in  his  journalism.  The 
music  critic  disliked  Brahms  and  championed  Wagner; 
Mozart  was  the  musician  he  loved  above  all  others.  The 
theatre  critic  reviewed  every  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment, 
including  comic  opera  and  pantomime,  but  identified  himself 
firmly  with  the  intellectual  avant-garde  which  looked  to  Ibsen 
as  the  revolutionary  dramatist  who  would  sweep  away  the 
nineteenth  century.  Shaw  coined  the  term  ‘sardoodledom’  to 
describe  the  ‘well-made  plays’  imported  in  great  quantity 
from  France,  where  they  were  slickly  constructed  to  an 
established  formula  by  Victorien  Sardou,  Eugene  Scribe, 
Alexandre  Dumas  fils  and  others.  (These  dramatists  are  best 
known  today  through  the  late-nineteenth-century  operas, 
e.g.  Tosca,  La  Traviata,  based  on  their  stories.)  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  contemporary  British  dramatists  that 
Shaw  found  himself  reviewing,  Pinero,  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
and  Oscar  Wilde,  also  adopted  the  well-made  play  form  and, 
like  some  of  their  French  colleagues,  had  started  to  mix  in  a 
little  of  Ibsen’s  concern  with  the  condition  of  society  and  its 
pressures  on  individuals.  This  gave  their  plots  a  superficial 
seriousness,  but  all  were  far  from  issuing  any  radical  challenge 
as  Ibsen  did,  and  as  Shaw  began  to  do. 

The  Saturday  Review  gave  him  plenty  of  space  for  his  cri¬ 
tiques.  Though  he  had  not  been  appointed  as  a  leader  writer, 
he  exercised  a  license  to  comment  on  virtually  any  topical 
subject,  and  his  remarks  on  the  plays  he  had  seen  were 
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frequently  introduced  by  lengthy  discussions  of  more  general 
interest.  This  was  the  period  when  he  acquired  his  reputation 
as  a  highly  articulate  clown,  perhaps  an  indication  that  an 
over-forceful  presentation  of  his  convictions  made  him  less 
influential  than  a  quieter,  less  brash  advocacy  would  have 
done.  But  this  is  hard  to  determine:  he  was  attacking  strong¬ 
ly  entrenched  opposition,  and  it  seems  likely  that  his  wit  and 
liveliness  started  many  of  his  readers  asking  new  questions 
and  looking  more  sceptically  at  old  arguments.  Certainly  he 
won  recognition  as  the  most  brilliant  of  journalists,  and  he 
sufficiently  identified  himself  with  this  profession  to  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  until  his  death.  The 
Prefaces  he  wrote  to  accompany  his  plays  in  their  published 
form  were  further  exercises  in  th e  genre  in  which  he  had  made 
his  name.  He  included  them,  at  first,  in  order  to  sell  the  plays 
to  a  public  unaccustomed  to  reading  dramatic  texts. 

None  of  the  three  long  essays  he  published  between  1891 
and  the  end  of  the  decade  was  criticism  in  the  same  sense  as  his 
regular  reviews.  The  Quintessence  of  Ihsenism  (1891)  is  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  social  morality  which  uses  Ibsen’s  plays  as  its  bible;  The 
Sanity  of  Art  (1895)  was  Shaw’s  answer  to  a  sweeping  attack  on 
fin-de-siecle  symbolism  made  by  Max  Nordau  under  the  title, 
Degeneration,  and  presents  the  case  for  what  we  now  call 
Modernism;  The  Perfect  Wagnerite  (1898)  translates  the  music- 
drama,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,  as  a  socialist  allegory.  The 
first  of  these  essays  isolates  the  theme  of  destructive  idealism 
in  play  after  play  of  Ibsen’s.  The  acceptance  of  stereo¬ 
types  and  attachment  to  ideologies  are  included  in  ‘ideaism’, 
as  this  essay  uses  the  term,  and  so  is  the  idolisation  of  self- 
righteousness  which  passes  for  ‘public  opinion’.  Writing  the 
Preface  to  the  third  edition  after  the  first  world  war,  Shaw 
argued: 

The  war  was  a  war  of  ideals.  Liberal  ideals...,  bourgeois  and 
proletarian,  all  heaped  up  into  a  gigantic  pile  of  spiritual  high 
explosive,  and  then  shovelled  daily  into  every  house  with  the 
morning  milk  by  the  newspapers . . . 

Truthfulness  to  human  nature  was  the  test  he  saw  Ibsen’s 
realism  applying  to  social  institutions  and  conventional 
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behaviour  and,  when  he  came  to  introduce  his  own  first 
collection  of  plays  to  the  public,  he  defined  his  own  attitude  as 
similar: 

To  me  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life  lie  in  the  consequences ...  of 
our  persistent  attempts  to  found  our  institutions  on  the  ideals 
suggested  to  our  imaginations  by  our  half-satisfied  passions,  instead 
of  on  a  genuinely  scientific  natural  history.  (Preface  to  volume  2  of 
Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant). 

His  exposition  of  Wagner’s  Ring  was  more  peculiar.  He 
argued,  with  every  justification,  that  Wagner  did  not  write 
his  music-drama  merely  for  the  sensual  and  emotional 
enjoyment  of  his  audience.  Indeed  the  Nazis  were  later  to 
demonstrate  horrifyingly  that  the  work  has  a  political  mes¬ 
sage.  Shaw  did  not  read  it  their  way,  as  he  brought  to  it  a 
concern  for  humanity,  indeed  for  all  life,  nothing  as  restricted 
as  nationalism  or  ideas  of  racial  superiority;  yet  he  was  guilty, 
as  they  were,  of  imposing  a  narrow  and  doctrinaire  meaning 
on  an  imaginative  creation.  Admittedly,  he  points  out  that  no 
great  allegory  is  ever  mechanically  consistent,  but  his  whole 
manner  of  exposition  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  he  under¬ 
stood  why  this  is  so.  Curiously  enough,  the  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  The  Sanity  of  Art.  Here  he  had  employed  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  notion  of  the  Will  as  the  great  motive  force  in  human 
psychology,  inaccessible  to  reason.  It  was  probably  his  famil¬ 
iarity  with  evolutionary  theory  that  allowed  him  to  regard 
optimistically  the  power  of  feeling  and  conviction  that  sweeps 
aside  personal,  prudential  considerations,  and  to  view  it  as 
serving  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  species — or  even,  beyond 
the  species,  of  life  itself,  whatever  form  it  might  take.  The 
core  of  his  argument  in  this  essay  is  summed  up  in  one  of  the 
Maxims  for  Revolutionists  that  he  was  to  print  with  Man  and 
Superman:  ‘The  unconscious  self  is  the  true  genius’.  Through¬ 
out  his  plays,  this  faith  counterbalances  the  rational  temper¬ 
ament  that  he  had  examined  in  his  novels  in  the  characters  of 
Edward  Connolly  and  Lydia  Carew,  who  marries  Cashel 
Byron  to  make  up  for  her  own  short-comings.  The  result  is  a 
drama  in  which  the  discussion  of  public  themes  is  combined 
with  forms  of  intimate  self-examination,  and  where  the 
irrational  is  expressed  with  comic  passion — in  laughter. 
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III.  PLAYS  PLEASANT  AND  UNPLEASANT 
THREE  PLAYS  FOR  PURITANS 


Bernard  Shaw  had  tried  his  hand  at  writing  dramatic  pieces 
before  Widowers’  Houses,  the  first  of  his  plays  to  be  performed 
and,  until  recently,  the  earliest  published.  He  had  dramatised 
a  novel,  The  Gadfly,  by  Ethel  Voynitch,  in  1875;  more  signifi¬ 
cantly  he  had  attempted  a  Passion  Play  in  verse  in  1878.  There 
is  no  subtlety  in  Shaw’s  verse  rhythms:  only  for  burlesque 
purposes  could  he  write  effective  verse  at  any  period  of  his 
life.  What  is  more  interesting  in  the  Passion  Play  is  a  deter¬ 
mined  attack  on  the  supernatural  elements  in  Christianity, 
through  a  rather  sourly  naturalistic  presentation  of  the  Holy 
Family.  At  this  stage  in  his  life,  Shaw  was  still  brashly 
positivist  and  anti-religious  in  his  outlook.  The  destructive 
aspect  of  his  satiric  and  parodic  impulses  is  still  evident  in  the 
three  plays  he  published  under  the  general  description, 
‘Unpleasant’.  Widowers’  Houses  offers  a  cynical  view  of  young 
love  readily  collaborating  with  the  greed  and  callousness  of 
capitalist  society.  The  Philanderer  turns  its  attention  on  the 
fashionable  intellectuals  of  the  day,  just  such  enthusiasts  for 
Ibsen  as  had  supported  the  Independent  Theatre  production 
of  his  own  previous  play,  and  it  moves  to  an  equally  disen¬ 
chanted  end  in  the  announcement  of  a  marriage  with  no 
prospect  of  happiness  for  either  party,  but  which  society 
approves.  Like  Widowers’  Houses,  which  exposes  exploitation 
of  the  poor  by  the  wealthy  and  respected  (including  the 
Church)  who  draw  rents  from  slum  properties,  Mrs  Warren’s 
Profession  demonstrates  how  responsibility  for  social  evils 
extends  through  society,  involving  even  those  who  think 
themselves  innocent.  The  third  play  was  the  most  shocking  in 
the  means  it  used  to  bring  home  to  his  audience,  or  readers, 
their  own  guilty  complicity.  The  manners  of  the  day  and  the 
fact  of  theatrical  censorship  played  into  Shaw’s  hands  by 
giving  him  grounds  for  suppressing  the  name  of  the  profession 
Mrs  Warren  had  adopted  (sexual  prostitution)  and  advanced 
in  (to  the  directorship  of  an  international  chain  of  brothels). 
There  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  women  and  some  of  the 
men  who  saw  the  first  performance  of  this  play  came  away 
uncertain  what  the  profession  was,  thus  confirming  Shaw’s 
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point  that  the  unconscious  hypocrisy  of  an  innocence  pro¬ 
tected  from  knowledge  of  unpleasant  facts  can  be  a  strong 
barrier  against  social  change.  Indeed  the  play  was  banned 
from  public  performance,  as  morally  offensive,  until  the  first 
world  war. 

A  purely  aesthetic  criticism  tends  to  dismiss  such  works  as 
propagandist,  of  a  topical  and  so  less  enduring  interest,  and 
too  utilitarian  in  their  intention  to  be  good  art.  Early  critics’ 
objections  to  these  socialist  ‘bluebook’  plays,  as  they  called 
them,  have  left  a  persisting  echo  ever  since.  Yet  they  have  not 
lost  their  grip  in  the  theatre;  indeed  audiences  of  the  1960s  and 
1970s  have  liked  them  better  than  some  of  Shaw’s  later,  more 
extravagantly  praised  work.  Widowers’  Houses  and  Mrs 
Warren’s  Profession  further  the  belief  on  which  he  had  based 
Cashel  Byron’s  Profession,  and  that  was  to  contribute  to  Major 
Barbara  (1905):  that  there  is  a  unity,  a  self-consistency,  in  any 
social  system,  which  allows  the  nature  of  the  whole  to  be 
discovered  by  study  of  any  part.  Ibsen  may  have  helped  him  to 
this  view;  Mrs  Alving,  in  Ghosts ,  speaks  of  the  fabric  of 
received  ideas  on  which  society  rests,  in  a  homely  simile,  as 
like  a  piece  of  knitting  which  is  soon  totally  unravelled  if  it 
comes  undone  anywhere.  His  reading  of  Marx  is  also  reflect¬ 
ed  in  this,  though  he  never  regarded  Marx  as  the  infallible 
pope  ot  socialism. 

The  consequence  of  this  way  of  seeing  the  human  world  is 
that  conventional  dichotomies — between  private  and  public, 
individual  and  society — evaporate;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  creative  processes  that  brought  the  plays 
into  being.  The  title  of  the  first  is  indicative:  Sartorius  is  a 
widower  whose  emotional  nature  seeks  fulfilment  in  the 
relationship  with  his  daughter,  and  the  unnatural  intensity  of 
his  concern  for  her  is  the  motive  force  behind  his  ruthless 
pursuit  of  wealth.  In  Mrs  Warren’s  Profession,  Vivie  is  a  young 
woman  whose  brittle  independence  corresponds  to  ignorance 
of  her  father’s  identity  (an  ignorance  she  has  to  live  with,  as  no 
one  else  knows  it  either)  and  the  fact  that  her  mother,  too,  is  a 
stranger,  little  more  than  a  name  to  her.  The  psychological 
need  for  love  and  commitment  to  other  individuals  has  as 
important  a  part  in  these  plays  as  the  revelation  of  how  the 
economic  structure  of  society  determines  compromises  and 
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betrayals  and  gives  a  questionable  ambiguousness  to  every 
social  undertaking,  every  institution  and  profession:  to  mar¬ 
riage  and  family,  to  art,  and  even  to  the  business  of  earning  an 
honest  living. 

Shaw  is  able  to  make  so  comprehensive  a  statement  with 
economy  of  method,  in  these  plays,  because  they  rest  on  a 
basically  simple  structure  of  ideas  contained  in  a  form  he  has 
imitated  from  Ibsen’s  modification  of  the  well-made  play  in  A 
Doll’s  House,  Ghosts  and  Rosmersholm,  particularly.  The  dra¬ 
matic  development  involves  a  progress  from  apparently  con¬ 
tented  ignorance  to  an  enlightenment  that  may  have  tragic 
implications  for  the  individual  in  the  short  run.  Crucial 
revelations  are  made  about  the  past,  usually  in  two  stages,  and 
these  affect  understanding  of  the  present.  The  stages  are 
marked  by  the  appearance  and  reappearance  of  a  relatively 
minor  character:  Lickcheese,  in  Widowers’  Houses,  which  has 
no  exact  counterpart  in  Mrs  Warren’s  Profession,  though  there 
are  corresponding  figures  in  later  Shaw  plays  (e.g.  Burgess  in 
Candida,  Doolittle  in  Pygmalion).  These  features  give  a  rather 
schematic  effect  to  the  plot:  the  choice  of  episodes  to  be 
presented  is  governed  by  the  central  idea;  coincidences  and 
sharply  juxtaposed  contrasts  do  little  to  suggest  the  unformu¬ 
lated  experience  of  ordinary  living,  but  much  to  direct  and 
enforce  a  general  argument. 

Shaw  blends  in  other  styles.  The  supper  episode  in  Mrs 
Warren’s  Profession  has  a  touch  of  the  rambling  naturalism  to  be 
found  in  Immaturity.  Such  characters  as  Cockane  and  Lick- 
cheese  in  Widowers  ’  Houses,  Craven,  Cuthbertson  and  Para- 
more  in  The  Philanderer,  are  drawn  with  broad  strokes,  close  to 
caricature,  and  they  demonstrate  themselves  in  all  they  say 
and  do,  in  a  frankly  theatrical  way.  Shaw,  discussing  acting 
with  William  Archer,  argued  for  objectivity  as  preferred  by 
Diderot  in  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien  against  psychological  sub¬ 
jectivity,  though  he  did  not  go  to  the  theoretical  extremes 
that  his  successor,  Bertolt  Brecht,  was  to  put  forward  in 
reaction  against  the  subjective  approach  of  the  great  Russian 
director,  Stanislavsky.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in  the  major  charac¬ 
ters,  notably  Julia  Craven  and  Vivie  Warren,  that  Shaw 
suggests  an  individual  temperament  and  some  psychological 
complexity:  Paramore  is  a  mean  creature  of  low  vitality,  and 
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the  Reverend  Samuel  Gardner  is  a  figure  of  farce — treated  as 
such  by  his  son — ,  whose  alcoholic  misery  and  degradation 
may  have  been  modelled  on  George  Carr  Shaw’s  and  set  up 
an  uncomfortable  undertow  to  the  laughter  they  provoke. 

The  inclusion  of  the  son,  Frank  Gardner,  in  Mrs  Warren’s 
Profession,  maintains  the  comic  balance  of  the  play,  and  indeed 
allows  modern  productions  to  play  up  the  artificial  coinci¬ 
dences  in  the  plot  and  to  burlesque  passages  that  had  a  strained 
seriousness  in  1892.  Frank  is  a  cool,  mischievous  observer  who 
takes  the  world  as  his  entertainment  and  ridicules  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  a  system  he  despises.  What  he  objects  to  in  the  vicious 
characters  is  ‘their  form. . .  ever  so  slovenly’,  as  he  might  say 
of  horses,  when  placing  his  bets.  Shaw’s  comic  impulse  is 
evident  in  each  of  the  plays  in  this  first  group,  but  chiefly  in 
The  Philanderer,  which  echoes  with  the  laughter  of  the  central 
character,  Charteris,  the  first  of  Shaw’s  satirical  self-portraits 
to  appear  in  his  drama.  Charteris  belongs  to  the  Don  Juan 
type.  The  intrigues  with  women  that  complicate  his  life,  and 
give  the  play  its  bursts  of  farcical  action,  are  linked  with  a 
clear-sighted  rationality,  a  combination  that  recalls  Trefusis 
in  An  Unsocial  Socialist.  The  play  exposes  more  than  the 
ambiguousness  of  his  attitude  to  women:  this  is  a  character 
who  play-acts  emotional  responses  and  laughs  at  everything, 
a  very  acceptable  sketch  of  a  comic  dramatist,  but  an  irres¬ 
ponsible  man  in  private  relationships,  out  of  touch  with  his 
buried  emotions  and  afraid  of  emotion  in  others.  The  Philand¬ 
erer  is  not  directly  concerned  with  economics,  as  are  the  other 
two  plays,  but  it  offers  a  serious  and  subtle  comment  on 
another  topic  with  political  as  well  as  social  implications:  the 
struggle  of  women  towards  independence  and  equality  with 
men.  Shaw  was  to  return  to  this  in  You  Never  Can  Tell,  one  of 
the  ‘pleasant’  plays  he  wrote  next. 

The  new  group  represents  his  deliberate  effort  to  write  for 
the  commercial  theatre,  not  just  for  av ant  garde  play-produc¬ 
ing  societies  that  could  evade  censorship  and  were  not  seeking 
simple  entertainment  first  and  foremost.  Though  he  still 
failed  to  break  through  to  the  wider  audience,  the  manner  he 
deliberately  assumed  to  this  end  was  to  stay  with  him,  a  mask 
becoming  indistinguishable  from  his  face:  invariably  sweet- 
tempered,  however  severe  he  sometimes  pretends  to  be, 
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essentially  genial  and  optimistic.  No  doubt  the  ample  expe¬ 
rience  of  public  success  in  another  field  and  the  welcome  into 
a  wide  circle  of  interesting  and  distinguished  friends  modified 
his  character,  dispelling  bitterness  and  establishing  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  ol  his  volatile  temperament.  This  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  an  art  that  good-humouredly  recognises  the  humanity 
of  knaves  and  fools  and  reserves  its  scorn  for  their  crimes  and 
stupidities,  an  art  that  has  been  accused  of  lacking  a  sense  of 
evil.  Certainly  two  qualities  came  into  prominence  now  that 
must  put  criticism  warily  on  its  guard.  These  are:  blandness 
and  childishness. 

Each  of  the  full-length  Plays  Pleasant  and  two  of  the 
following  Plays  for  Puritans  contain  at  least  one  very  youthful 
figure  with  which  the  childish  view  or  approach  can  be 
associated:  Raina — who  gets  her  own  way  by  playing  the 
spoiled  child — and  Cleopatra,  the  boy  Ptolemy,  the  puppyish 
Eugene,  Effie  in  The  Devil’s  Disciple,  and  the  twins  in  You  Never 
Can  Tell.  Shaw  was  reverting  to  a  technique  he  had  used  in  the 
first  piece  he  completed  after  coming  to  London  in  1876,  the 
letter  of  advice  to  an  imaginary  5-year-old  child  which  was 
ultimately  published  in  1956  as  My  dear  Dorothea.  This  was 
informal  moral  reflection  expressed  in  practical  precepts  and 
conceptually  simple  explanations.  Treating  the  child  as  an 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  being,  though  of  limited  and  lar¬ 
gely  domestic  experience,  resulted  in  both  a  demonstration  of 
proper  respect  for  childhood  and  its  rights  and  a  wise  docu¬ 
ment  that  may  be  thoughtfully  and  profitably  read  by  the 
adults  for  whom  it  was,  in  fact,  intended.  Shaw,  the  theatre 
critic,  had  good  reason  to  know  that  much  of  the  popular,  and 
least  debased,  theatrical  entertainment  of  the  day  allowed 
audiences  to  relax  in  a  simplified  world  of  fantasy  and  to 
regress  to  an  immature  level  of  desire  and  belief.  He  had  had  a 
marked  success  in  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession  by  writing  in  a 
popular  mode,  while  permeating  it  with  his  own  critical  judg¬ 
ment  and  thoughtfulness.  Now  he  tried  the  same  thing  again, 
though  his  strong  individuality  made  the  difference  from  the 
commonplace  type  greater  than  he  may  have  planned. 

An  astute  publicist  for  his  latest  work,  Shaw  was  always 
inclined  to  undervalue  what  he  had  written  in  earlier  days.  So 
he  frequently  dismissed  earlier  plays  as  ‘pot-boilers’  and  in 
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private,  expressed  his  doubts  about  the  worth  of  others  that 
had  taken  considerable  effort.  When  Alma  Murray,  who  first 
acted  Raina  in  Arms  and  the  Man,  was  thinking  of  reviving  the 
play  in  1904,  he  wrote:  ‘I  took  to  reading  it  the  other 
day . . .  and  was  startled  to  find  what  flimsy,  fantastic,  unsafe 
stuff  it  is’.  The  words  are  recognition  of  the  knife-edge  he 
sometimes  walked  and  that  productions  of  his  plays  need  to 
walk,  if  the  critical  sense  of  reality  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the 
entertainment.  He  claimed  later  that  the  first  world  war  need 
never  have  occurred  if  the  lessons  of  Arms  and  the  Man  had 
been  heeded,  but  how  seriously  he  is  concerned  with  the 
theme  of  war  in  this  play  may  be  overlooked  by  present-day 
audiences,  which  cannot  even  identify  the  war  in  eastern 
Europe  that  occasioned  it.  Shaw  does  not  start  with  actuality, 
but  takes  the  then-fashionable  convention  of  Ruritanian 
romance  (Ruritania  being  the  imaginary  European  country  in 
which  Anthony  Hope  set  his  novel,  The  Prisoner  of  Zetida,  the 
best-known  example  of  the  type)  and  attacks  it  with  a  farcical 
treatment  in  which  the  absurdities  of  the  plot  and  puppet-like 
aspect  of  the  characters  are  deliberately  exaggerated. 

Sergius  Saranoff  is  the  embodiment  of  honour,  quixotic  in 
his  attachment  to  myths  of  militarism  undoubtedly  easier  to 
sustain  before  the  first  world  war  than  after,  though  Shaw 
displays  Sergius  to  be  as  ludicrously  out-of-date  as  Cervantes’ 
Don.  Over  against  this  patriot  of  insane  ideals  is  set  Bluntschli 
the  Swiss  mercenary,  the  man  who  knows  himself  to  be  only  a 
tool,  sees  fighting  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  but  accommodates 
himself  to  the  world  as  it  is  by  soldiering  simply  for  pay,  his 
share  of  the  spoils,  for  he  has  the  soul  of  a  shopkeeper.  A 
technique  of  anticlimax  is  used  to  ridicule  Sergius  and  more 
playfully  to  expose  the  false  attitudes  of  the  heroine,  already 
bored  with  her  own  make-believe  of  romance;  but  it  is  the 
rather  cynical  sub-plot,  involving  the  brutally  calculating 
servants  which  focuses  the  questionable  nature  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  Bluntschli  represents,  and  leaves  Raina,  the  child  whose 
toys  these  wooden  (or  sweetmeat)  figures  are,  to  hold  the 
balance. 

A  similar  demolition  of  accepted  heroic  values  is  attempt¬ 
ed  in  The  Devil’s  Disciple  through  the  apparently  more  realistic 
and  serious  convention  of  melodrama.  It  was  this  play,  pro- 
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duced  in  New  York  in  1897,  that  gave  Shaw  his  first  taste  of 
success  as  a  playwright. 

His  competence  in  providing  what  an  earlier  public  liked  is 
just  what  may  limit  its  appeal  today;  such  is  the  risk  of  his 
chosen  strategy.  He  did  not  expect  a  metropolitan  audience 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  to  take  readily  to  the 
straightforward  pious  hero  of  old-fashioned  melodrama,  so 
he  gave  Dick  Dudgeon  a  reputation  for  dissoluteness,  evi¬ 
dently  unearned,  excluded  him  from  decent  society,  filled 
him  with  hatred  of  his  mother,  and  finished  off  the  portrait 
with  a  jeering  manner  and  a  bitter  tongue,  to  counterbalance 
his  good  looks.  A  soubrette  type  like  Raina  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  melodrama;  instead,  Shaw  includes  a  pathetic, 
oppressed  and  abandoned  bastard  girl,  and  the  projection  of 
Dick  Dudgeon  as  the  scornful  hero  whose  authentic  morality 
is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  orthodox  society  corresponds 
to  Etfie’s  idealising  view  of  him,  taken  over  by  Judith  Ander¬ 
son,  the  second  sentimentalist,  old  enough  to  know  better. 
But  Dick  is  a  sham  diabolonian,  a  disguised  example  of  true 
Christian  virtue  in  the  midst  of  corruption.  The  changing  of 
coats  that  is  crucial  to  the  plot  is  also  emblematic  of  Shaw’s 
dramatic  subterfuge:  the  parson’s  coat  is  fitly  transferred  to 
Dick,  and  the  true  rebel  proves  to  be  Anderson,  the  natural 
man  of  good  sense,  delivered  from  his  Christian  assumptions. 
Only  near  the  end,  with  the  introduction  of  General  Bur- 
goyne,  the  sophisticated  wit,  does  the  play  establish  itself  as  a 
comedy  after  all.  The  strategy  has  been  to  indulge  childish 
tastes  and  lead  through  this  to  a  more  adult  consciousness. 

That  Shaw’s  conception  of  wickedness  is  purely  naturalis¬ 
tic  can  be  gleaned  through  his  characterisation  of  Mrs 
Dudgeon.  She  is  unloving  because  unloved;  the  root  of  her 
malignancy  is  identical  with  that  sacrifice  of  true  love  to 
profitable  marriage  to  which  Ibsen  traces  the  bitterness  and 
viciousness  of  a  line  of  women  characters  culminating  in 
Gunhild  Borkman.  In  the  Preface  to  Plays  Pleasant,  the  drama¬ 
tist  declared  his  adherence  to  philosophic  naturalism.  Yet  he 
rarely  keeps  to  a  naturalistic  dramatic  style.  Of  all  his  plays 
the  nearest  to  consistent  naturalism  is  Candida,  where  the  style 
is  part  of  the  blandness  it  shares  with  the  superficially  very 
different  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion.  Naturalistic  drama 
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must  seem  to  be  free  of  domination  by  abstract  ideas  and  to 
mean  only  what  it  shows.  Like  Ibsen  before  him,  Shaw  in 
Candida  had  to  contrive  to  comment  on  dramatic  situations 
and  characters  by  covert  means.  The  result  was  his  most 
elaborately  written  and  enigmatic  play  so  far,  despite  its  air  of 
being  as  simple  and  straightforward  as  its  heroine.  Indeed  he 
indirectly  confessed  as  much,  on  publishing  the  text  in  1898, 
when  he  substituted  the  descriptive  subtitle,  ‘A  Mystery’,  for 
the  simple  ‘Domestic  Play’,  that  classified  it  in  his  original 
manuscript.  As  Shaw,  the  working  member  of  the  New 
Shakespeare  Society  would  have  known,  contemporary  scho¬ 
larship  was  interested  in  the  ‘mystery  plays’  of  the  mediaeval 
religious  stage,  and  to  Ellen  Terry,  the  actress  he  wanted  to 
play  the  role,  he  confided  that  Candida  Morell  was  ‘the  virgin 
mother  and  nobody  else’.  Ironically,  this  recalls  his  early 
Passion  Play,  with  its  depiction  of  the  virgin  mother  of  Chris¬ 
tian  legend  as  a  nagging  wife;  but  Ellen  Terry  did  not  know 
that. 

Though  he  was  to  refer  to  the  play  as  his  version  of  A  Doll’s 
House,  in  which  the  man  and  not  the  woman  was  the  doll  (this 
being  the  usual  state  of  affairs  in  English  society  as  he  saw  it), 
and  to  declare  that  ‘Candida  seduces  Eugene  just  exactly  as 
far  as  it  is  worth  her  while  to  seduce  him’,  he  encouraged 
actresses  to  take  the  character  at  her  own  estimation:  as  the 
Reverendjames  Morell ’s  model  wile  and  motherly  protector 
of  the  young  poet,  Eugene  Marchbanks.  If  the  other  actors 
and  the  director  follow  the  same  line,  Candida  lulls  audiences 
into  accepting  it  as  Shaw’s  celebration  of  the  Good  Woman 
and  a  work  of  distinctly  conservative  tendency;  for  the  irony 
on  which  he  now  relies  is  almost  silent,  a  matter  of  nuances 
calculated  to  make  the  conventional  public  just  faintly  uneasy 
in  its  accustomed  beliefs.  Both  her  Christian  Socialist  husband, 
and  the  poet  who  loses  his  bid  for  her,  look  on  Candida  with 
the  eyes  of  worshippers.  As  neither  James  nor  Candida  herself 
shows  any  awareness  that  the  great  monologue  in  which  she 
tells  the  truth  about  their  marriage  systematically  humiliates 
him  and  justifies  her,  it  is  very  likely  that  theatre  audiences 
may  be  mesmerised  into  acceptance  of  this  version  as  Shaw’s, 
forgetting  the  commonsense  remark  of  the  spinster  secretary, 
Prossy,  ‘She’s  very  nice,  very  good-hearted:  I’m  very  fond  of 
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her,  and  can  appreciate  her  real  qualities  far  better  than  any 
man  can’. 

Shaw  has  been  criticised  for  carelessness  in  giving  Candida 
the  stock  comedy  figure  ol  Burgess,  the  wily  Cockney  busi¬ 
nessman,  as  a  father.  If  he  had  been  a  thoroughgoing  natural¬ 
ist  dramatist,  social  verisimilitude  and  realism  would  have 
excluded,  or  taken  great  pains  to  explain,  the  unlikely  rela¬ 
tionship.  But  the  stageyness  of  Burgess  disturbs  the  bland 
surface  to  insinuate  a  political  comment  on  Candida  and  the 
effect  of  the  domestic  ideal  in  delaying  social  reform.  The 
character  of  Marchbanks  offers  a  similar  choice  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  may  lead  to  artistic  failure,  mawkish  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  it  entirely  naturalistically  played;  or  ironic  success,  if 
authorial  awareness  and  fey,  almost  puckish  humour  (a  gen¬ 
eric  relation  to  Frank  Gardner  and  to  Philip  in  You  Never  Can 
Tell)  break  through  the  simple  portrait  of  a  shy  boy,  unused  to 
society.  Why  unused,  if  he  is  indeed  an  earl’s  son  and  not  a 
foundling  from  outside  nature  altogether? 

Prossy’s  words,  Very  nice,  very  good-hearted’,  are  even 
more  applicable  to  Lady  Cicely  Wayneflete  (a  character  Ellen 
Terry  did  eventually  play).  Not  even  subdued  irony  calls  into 
question  her  selflessness,  practical  benevolence  and  common- 
sense.  Yet  much  of  the  comedy  of  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conver¬ 
sion  turns  on  her  blatantly  manipulative  ways  and  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  the  male  characters  to  her  moral  and  emotional 
blackmail.  Certainly  this  makes  no  pretence  of  being  a  natu¬ 
ralistic  play:  it  is  essentially  a  fable,  decked  out  as  an  adven¬ 
ture  story  in  an  exotic  setting,  with  a  cast  of  minor  characters 
that  look  and  act  like  the  chorus  of  a  comic  opera.  It  can  be 
argued  that  Lady  Cecily  is  simply  a  female  mask,  a  dramatic 
device  for  challenging  the  monstrous  ideas  of  justice  and 
punishment  upheld  in  patriarchal  society:  Shaw  regarded 
imprisonment,  like  poverty,  as  a  crime  committed  by  society 
against  the  individual,  and  considered  all  penal  systems  bar¬ 
barous.  Whereas  Candida  triggers  speculation  about  her 
motives,  no  level  of  deep  motivation,  or  unconscious  self,  is 
suggested  in  the  drawing  of  Lady  Cecily.  Even  so,  an  unplea¬ 
sant  aftertaste  is  left  by  Shaw’s  presentation  of  female  power 
asserting  ‘feminine’  values  through  the  reduction  of  society  to 
a  hospital  or  a  nursery. 
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It  is  not  that  he  does  not  recognise  the  possiblity  of  a  more 
open  and  straightforward  kind  of  strength  in  women.  He 
shows  it  in  the  able  and  independent  Mrs  Clandon  of  You  Never 
Can  Tell,  a  character  having  qualities  and  experience  corres¬ 
ponding  to  his  own  mother’s,  showing  a  likeness  also  to  Annie 
Besant  and  other  ‘new’  women  of  the  day  that  he  numbered 
among  his  friends.  She  is  humane  and  dignified,  but  the 
dramatist  chastens  her,  instead  of  praising  her,  and  his  instru¬ 
ment  to  this  end  is  the  young  man,  Valentine,  who  plays  a 
concealed  game  to  net  the  young  woman  he  desires.  This  is 
the  most  delicately  balanced  play  in  Shaw’s  early  collections. 
The  sadness  of  a  human  situation — the  long-estranged  family 
who  meet  again  by  chance  only  to  discover  that  they  are 
strangers;  the  unloved  man  confronting  the  unloving  woman; 
the  poignant  contrast  between  untouched  youth  and  soiled, 
defeated  age — is  contained  within  the  gayest  of  formal 
comedies.  The  conflict  of  the  sexes  is  enacted  in  the  ritual  of 
courtship  and,  though  troubles  remain  and  problems  are 
unresolved,  all  ends  in  a  dance. 

The  whole  is  a  daring,  entirely  successful  blend  of  commedia 
dell’ arte  (the  tradition  of  Italian  comedy  based  on  the  stock 
characters  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  young  lovers,  crab¬ 
bed  father  Pantaloon  and  the  rest),  a  critique  of  contempor¬ 
ary  manners  and  a  dialectical  play  which  pits  intellect  against 
emotion,  with  the  first  of  these  elements  serving  to  distance 
and  simplify  the  more  realistic  content  of  the  play.  Valentine, 
the  lover,  dismisses  with  easy  arrogance  his  beloved’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  good  brain:  ‘I’ve  a  better  one  myself:  it’s  a  masculine 
speciality’.  No  other  character  in  the  play  contradicts  him, 
and  the  statement  could  pass  for  Shaw’s  own  view — evidence 
from  outside  the  play  would  raise  doubts:  he  chose  to  make 
Vivie  Warren  a  brilliant  mathematician;  he  had  tremendous 
respect  for  the  specialist  mind  of  Beatrice  Webb.  But  Valen¬ 
tine’s  charm  is  shadowed  by  the  brutal  and  bullying  force  of 
Bohun,  ‘the  very  incarnation  of  intellect’.  It  is  a  silent  irony 
again,  that  indicates  the  needful  poise  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  Devil’s  Disciple  and  the  most  trifling  of  the  Plays  Pleasant, 
The  Man  oj  Destiny,  seem  to  be  historical  plays  and  include 
what  purport  to  be  genuine  historical  figures:  General  Bur- 
goyne  in  the  one,  Napoleon  in  the  other.  More  ambitious  than 
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either  ot  these  was  the  remaining  work  in  Three  Plays  for 
Puritans:  Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  An  alternative  grouping  would 
place  these  ‘historical’  plays  alongside  Arms  and  the  Man  and 
Captain  Brasshound’s  Conversion  as  examples  of  drama  that 
announces  itself  as  make-believe  by  its  use  of  theatrical 
costume  and,  perhaps,  by  exotic  and  decorative  stage  sets. 
The  new  prologue  Shaw  wrote  for  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  in  1912 
brushes  aside  the  convention  ot  the  transparent  fourth  wall, 
dividing  the  actors  from  the  audience  whose  presence  they 
ignore,  and  the  statue  ot  the  God  Ra  gibes  straight  out  ot 
‘Ancient  Egypt’  at  the  twentieth-century  theatregoers. 
Although  Shaw  takes  a  different  stretch  of  time,  and  thus 
different  plot  material,  from  Shakespeare  in  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  he  includes  frequent  allusions  to,  or  reminiscences  of, 
incidents  and  passages  in  the  Shakespearian  original. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  when  Caesar,  apostrophizing 
the  Sphinx,  is  answered  by  the  girlish  voice  calling  ‘Old 
gentleman!’  (the  echo  ot  a  comic  moment  in  Ibsen’s  moral 
fantasy,  Peer  Gynt),  Shaw’s  play  unfolds  as  a  double  structure 
ot  parody  of  heroic  drama  spattered  with  anachronisms, 
running  parallel  with  a  serious  commentary  on  the  action.  He 
wrote  the  play  with  Forbes  Robertson,  ‘the  classic  actor  of 
our  day’,  in  mind,  but  the  date-eating  Caesar  is  truly  the 
chocolate-eating  Bluntschli  in  a  toga,  while  Britannus  is  the 
clown  and  Apollodorus  is  the  harlequin  from  nineteenth- 
century  pantomime;  though  it  is  equally  true  that  Shaw  has 
incorporated  tragic  themes.  The  way  in  which  Shakespeare’s 
play  straddles  two  empires  gave  Shaw  the  lead  towards 
further  theatrical  outrageousness:  destroying  the  mould  of 
conventional  dramatic  form  in  a  deliberately  straggling  and 
halting  action,  and  breaking  out  of  the  sober  room,  which  is 
the  typical  set  of  modern  naturalistic  drama,  into  a  frankly 
spectacular  theatre  like  grand  opera  gone  mad  and  seeming  at 
times  like  the  circus,  where  characters  dive  or  are  pushed  into 
a  stage  sea  and  the  heroine  is  rolled  around  in  a  carpet.  Besides 
the  Temple  of  Ra  (in  the  1912  version)  and  the  Sphinx,  the 
Palace  of  Alexandria  and  its  roof  garden,  the  greatest  Library 
of  the  ancient  world  in  flames,  the  Pharos  and  its  lighthouse, 
and  an  Ancient  Egyptian  steam-powered  crane  are  borrowed 
from  the  pseudo-classical  paintings  of  nineteenth-century 
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Royal  Academicians  and  brought  on  to  the  stage.  The  energy 
of  Shavian  drama  has  burst  its  bounds  and  flowered  into 
irregularity  and  extravagance,  in  the  middle  of  which  Caesar 
stands  firm:  not  a  heroic  man-of-action,  but  a  patient  teacher. 


IV.  MAN  AND  SUPERMAN 
CAPTAIN  BRASSBOUND’S  CONVERSION 

After  this,  Shaw  felt  able  to  treat  a  drama  of  modern  life  with 
equal  freedom,  and  the  masterpieces  of  Man  and  Superman  and 
John  Bull’s  Other  Island  were  the  result.  The  larger  scale  on 
which  he  worked  in  these  plays  probably  reflected  his  hopes 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  theatre  in  which  his  drama 
would  at  last  find  its  proper  place.  The  campaigners  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  expect  to  have  to  wait  until  a  second  world  war 
was  over  and  a  Labour  government  with  a  massive  majority 
in  office  to  see  their  plans  adopted  by  the  state;  indeed 
Winston  Churchill,  a  leading  Liberal  at  the  time,  spoke  with 
strong  approval  of  the  national  theatre  cause  in  1906.  Shaw 
got  on  with  the  writing  of  Man  and  Superman  while  Granville 
Barker,  with  the  Scheme  and  Estimates  for  a  National  Theatre 
already  published  over  his  name  and  William  Archer’s,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  an  hilarious  production  for  the  Stage  Society  of 
The  Admirable  Bashville,  a  comic  play  in  blank  verse  on  material 
drawn  from  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession;  ‘Children  in  arms  will 
find  this  play  peculiarly  suited  to  their  taste  and  capacity’  was 
one  of  the  programme  notes  supplied  by  the  dramatist.  Four 
months  later,  J.H.  Leigh,  lessee  of  the  Royal  Court  Theatre, 
and  his  manager,  J.E.  Vedrenne,  started  a  series  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  productions  in  which  Barker  was  to  take  part,  directing 
and  acting  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  on  condition  that  he 
could  also  present  six  matinees  of  Candida.  This  led  straight 
into  the  Vedrenne-Barker  national  theatre  experiment,  in 
1904.  Barker  had  been  involved  as  an  understudy  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  in  1894,  when  Arms  and  the  Man  had  been 
presented  in  a  double  bill  with  W.B.  Yeats’s  Land  of  Heart’s 
Desire.  The  wealthy  theatre  enthusiast,  Miss  Annie  Horni- 
man,  had  set  up  an  Irish  National  Theatre  at  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin,  by  1904.  In  this  new  theatrical  climate 
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Shaw  had  less  need  to  compromise  with  what  the  public  was 
used  to  and  could  originate  a  new  kind  of  play.  Yet  even  in  the 
Vedrenne-Barker  seasons,  the  long  dream  sequence  in  the 
third  Act  of  Man  and  Superman  which  turns  a  comedy  of 
manners  into  a  cosmic  drama,  was  played  separately. 

As  Shaw  says  in  the  dedicatory  letter  to  the  Times  theatre 
critic,  A.B.  Walkley,  published  with  this  play,  he  was  answer¬ 
ing  a  challenge  to  write  about  the  legendary  figure  of  Don 
Juan;  and  in  his  dream  the  millionaire  socialist,  John  Tanner, 
is  stripped  of  accidentals  to  reveal  the  type  he  belongs  to.  As 
we  have  seen,  Tanner,  his  new  satirised  anti-hero,  was  not 
Shaw’s  first  version  of  Don  Juan.  The  outer  Acts  of  Man  and 
Superman  return  to  the  matter  of  Candida:  the  convinced  and 
eloquent  socialist  is  caught  in  bondage,  called  marriage,  by  a 
woman  who  does  not  respect  his  principles  and  regards  his 
zeal  with  indulgence  rather  than  enthusiasm;  Man  and  Super¬ 
man  deals  with  the  process  of  capture,  whereas  Candida 
showed  possession  confirmed.  Tanner  is  not  Don  Juan,  the 
wayward  lover  of  many  women,  but  Don  Juan  brought  low  at 
last,  in  punishment  for  his  rebellion  against  social  and  divine 
law.  Among  Shaw’s  remains  is  a  two-page  reading  list  of 
European  literature  on  the  Don.  Unlike  Morell,  he  is  treated 
as  a  figure  of  fun;  Shaw’s  satiric  strategy  being  to  implicate 
the  audience,  through  its  laughter,  with  Ann  against  Jack,  in 
the  assimilation  of  the  rebel  by  the  forces  of  convention. 

The  main  departure  from  the  comedy  of  manners  pattern 
is  the  startling  change  of  scene  involved  by  the  motor  tour — a 
form  of  chase — from  England  to  Spain,  which  ends  in  capture 
by  brigands.  This  plot  element  had  been  used  in  Captain 
Brassbound’s  Conversion;  and  the  brigands — like  the  pirates  of 
the  earlier  play — are  a  comic  opera  chorus,  except  that  these 
talk  left-wing  politics  and  thus  offer  a  key  to  Shaw’s  satiric 
intention.  Against  this  background  Jack  dreams  that  he  is  in 
Hell,  under  his  other  identity  of  Don  Juan  in  seventeenth- 
century  garb,  surrounded  by  other  figures  from  the  main  play 
transformed,  as  in  the  stock  transformation-scene  of  panto¬ 
mime,  into  other  characters  familiar  from  Mozart’s  opera,  Don 
Giovanni.  They  argue  with  brilliant,  unflagging  eloquence,  in 
lengthy,  rhetorically  patterned  speeches  that  call  for  virtuoso 
speaking  as  well  as  excellent  memory  on  the  actors’  part. 
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The  matter  of  their  debate  is  philosophic,  and  for  it  Shaw 
plundered  Schopenhauer  (on  the  struggle  of  the  sexes  as  a 
conflict  between  intellect  and  will)  and  the  Vitalist  doctrine 
of  Bergson.  The  manner  is  unmistakably  operatic,  the  occa¬ 
sional  burst  of  actual  music  backing  up  the  effortlessly  soaring 
dream-speech  and  the  effervescence  of  ideas.  Hell  is  defined 
within  the  episode  as  ‘the  home  of  the  unreal’  (the  setting  is  a 
void),  and  the  scene  serves  a  double  purpose:  as  a  mentally 
stimulating  entertainment  very  loosely  attached  to  the  main 
play,  a  token  of  Shaw’s  expressed  desire  to  turn  his  theatre 
audience  into  a  ‘pit  of  philosophers’;  and  as  a  satire  on  the 
inadequacy  of  talk  and  ideas,  (a  more  developed  version  of  the 
attack  on  Morell  in  Candida),  which  fits  closely  into  the 
general  drama  of  Tanner  and  Ann  Whiteheld. 


V.  MAJOR  BARBARA 
JOHN  BULL’S  OTHER  ISLAND 

In  identifying  a  particular  social  and  psychological  type  with 
a  recurrent  figure  of  European  legend,  Shaw  was  moving  on  a 
general  cultural  tide  that  accompanied  the  decline  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  growing  study  of  comparative  religion  and 
anthropology,  as  exemplified  in  James  Frazer’s  The  Golden 
Bough,  treated  the  Christian  gospel  story  as  one  myth  among 
others,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the  deliberate  use  of 
mythic  material  as  a  kind  of  cultural  shorthand  in  literature 
and  art,  as  in  psycho-analytical  classification  of  human  mo¬ 
tives  (most  famously  in  the  Oedipus  Complex). 

Shaw  went  on  to  devise  the  plot  of  Major  Barbara  on  lines 
that  reflect  several  legends  from  within  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion:  that  of  Barbara,  the  patron  saint  of  gunners  and  miners, 
interlinked  with  a  version  of  the  mission,  betrayal,  passion 
and  ascension  associated  with  Christ  himself,  and  compli¬ 
cated  with  elements  from  the  best-known  of  post-mediaeval 
myths,  that  of  Faust,  who  sells  his  soul  to  the  Devil  in 
exchange  for  some  superhuman  power  in  this  world.  He 
dedicated  Major  Barbara  to  his  other  close  associate  (along  with 
Archer  and  Barker)  in  the  campaign  for  a  national  theatre 
and  the  Royal  Court  enterprise:  Gilbert  Murray,  Professor  of 
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Greek,  whose  translations  of  Euripides’  plays  were  offered 
alongside  Shaw’s  as  new  work  appropriate  to  a  national 
repertoire.  It  was  well  known  that  Professor  Cusins  in  Major 
Barbara,  nicknamed  Euripides  by  his  antagonist,  the  formid¬ 
able  Andrew  Undershaft,  was  modelled  on  Gilbert  Murray, 
to  whom  ‘my  play  stands  indebted ...  in  more  ways  than  the 
way  from  Athens’  (prefatory  note  to  the  screen  version, 
published  in  1945).  Murray  is  known  in  another  context  as 
one  of  the  small  group  of  British  classical  scholars  who  gave 
wide  currency  to  the  theory  of  the  ritual  origins  of  Greek 
drama  and  were  particularly  influential  on  the  modernist 
writers  who  incorporate  myth  in  literature.  The  ‘way  from 
Athens’  is  most  directly  seen  in  the  allusions  to  Dionysus,  god 
of  irrational  forces,  linked  with  the  birth  of  drama,  made  by 
Cusins  in  Shaw’s  text:  Nietzsche’s  philosophic  campaign 
against  Christian  ethics  had  made  the  name  of  Dionysus 
familiar  to  contemporaries  by  using  it  symbolically.  But  it 
was  broader  than  that  and  included  Shaw’s  indebtedness  to 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  in  his  procedures  for  guiding  others  to 
the  truth  through  informal  debates  lightened  by  humour  and 
controlled  with  Socratic  irony. 

Technically,  Major  Barbara  is  the  culmination  and  compen¬ 
dium  of  Shaw’s  work  up  to  this  point.  Its  three  Acts  belong  to 
different  modes.  The  first  is  drawing-room  comedy,  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  splendidly  alive  caricature  of  th e grande  dame,  Lady 
Britomart,  who  is  played  off  against  three  disguised  clown- 
types:  the  solemn  idiocy  of  her  son,  Stephen;  the  silly-ass 
antics  of  Charles  Lomax;  and  the  clever,  ironic  clowning  of 
Adolphus  Cusins.  The  second  Act  switches  to  a  Salvation 
Army  shelter  in  a  poor  district  of  London  and  a  Dickensian 
melodramatic  action,  accompanied  by  an  intense  ironic  com¬ 
mentary  embedded  in  the  dialogue.  Act  III  is  a  variation  of 
the  abstract  debate,  against  a  symbolic  background,  which 
Shaw  had  tried  out  in  the  dream  episode  of  Man  and  Superman; 
but  this  time  he  has  kept  it  as  an  organic  part  of  the  main 
action  of  his  play.  If  the  author  has  a  persona  in  Man  and 
Superman  it  is  John  Tanner/Don  Juan  himself,  and  the  play — 
like  The  Philanderer  before  it — is  in  part  a  self-directed  analysis. 
He  has  two  personae  in  Major  Barbara:  Cusins,  who  grasps  the 
meaning  and  understands  the  irony  of  what  is  going  on,  but  is 
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himself  involved  as  an  actor;  and  Undershaft,  the  tempter/ 
devil  in  the  guise  of  an  immensely  wealthy  manufacturer  of 
armaments,  who  directs  the  plot  from  within  the  play, 
remaining  essentially  detached  and  a  totally  ironic  conscious¬ 
ness,  ultimately  unfathomable. 

Undershaft  is  the  most  formidable  character  Shaw  had  yet 
created — intellectually  formidable,  despite  the  mildest  of 
civilised  manners;  the  play  as  a  whole  is  the  most  intellectu¬ 
ally  taut  and  challenging  he  ever  wrote  and  has  continued  to 
provoke  rival  interpretations,  not  because  it  is  confused  in 
thought,  but  because  Shaw  has  succeeded  in  leaving  it  dialec¬ 
tically  open.  The  vision  of  Perivale  St  Andrews  (heaven 
against  the  hell  of  Man  and  Superman)  is  an  ambiguous  one, 
which  points  towards  a  social  millennium,  but  remains  a 
cheating  simulacrum:  Barbara  sees  that  ‘It  only  needs  a 
cathedral  to  be  a  heavenly  city  instead  of  a  hellish  one’. 
Metaphor  and  symbol  are  used  throughout  the  play  with  a 
similar  dangerous  ambiguity,  summed  up  in  the  paradox  of 
Cusins’  intention  to  ‘make  war  on  war’  and  even  more  sharply 
illustrated  in  such  explosive  aphorisms  as  ‘The  ballot  paper 
that  really  governs  is  the  paper  that  has  a  bullet  wrapped  up  in 
it’,  which  are  scattered  through  the  text  and  testify  to  the 
influence  of  William  Blake’s  aphoristic  and  dialectical  Mar¬ 
riage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  from  which  Shaw  has  taken  the 
concept  of  Energy,  here  conflated  with  the  Schopenhauerian 
concept  of  Will.  In  doing  this  he  has  been  able  to  replace  the 
bland,  hypocritical  and  self-deceived  type  of  heroine  by  a 
new,  actively  committed,  androgynous  figure  in  whom 
energy  is  directed  by  a  positive  belief.  It  is  the  price  of  this 
soul  that  the  Faustian  bargaining  of  Major  Barbara  seeks  to 
define. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  in  1905  Major  Barbara  confirmed  the 
reputation  Shaw  had  achieved  with  the  previous  play,  John 
Bull’s  Other  Island,  a  more  centrally  satirical,  less  over¬ 
whelmingly  ironic  work.  For  this  he  had  taken  a  more  specifi¬ 
cally  political  theme:  the  policy  of  England,  and  the  Liberal 
Party  in  particular,  towards  Ireland  which  was  then  governed 
entirely  from  London  through  Dublin  Castle.  This  topic  in 
itself  was  calculated  to  bring  into  the  theatre  the  men  of 
affairs  whom  the  management  wanted  to  win  over  to  the 
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national  theatre  campaign.  Shaw,  the  leading  Fabian,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Webbs,  followed  up  astute  publicity  with 
direct  invitations.  As  a  result,  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day,  the  King  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  came, 
were  delighted  (Edward  VII  broke  his  chair  with  his  parox¬ 
ysms  of  laughter),  and  in  many  instances  repeated  the  visit 
several  times.  The  play  makes  a  very  serious  indictment,  but 
does  so  in  a  freer,  less  structured  form,  more  like  a  variety 
show  with  a  large  cast  of  character  turns  than  Shaw  had 
ventured  on  before.  At  every  point  comedy  gets  under  the 
guard  of  prejudice  and  drives  criticism  home,  while  the 
central  dramatic  idea  holds  everything  in  unity.  Shaw  uses  the 
Romantic  interpretation  of  Mephistophilis  as  the  alter  ego  of  a 
Faust  who  is  blind  to  reality,  including  the  truth  about  him¬ 
self.  Both  figures  appear  in  modern  form  as  business  partners: 
the  English  Liberal,  Broadbent,  genial  and  foolish,  who 
believes  like  Voltaire’s  Pangloss  (in  Candide),  that  ‘All  is  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds’,  and  the  embittered, 
ruthless,  self-exiled  Irishman,  whose  consciousness  reflects 
the  evil  that  the  other  does  in  the  illusion  of  his  benevolence. 
It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  play  which  established  his 
stature  gives  the  plainest  indication  that  the  genial  comedian’s 
mask  Shaw  showed  to  the  world  overlaid  a  different  self, 
formed  by  the  Irish  experience  of  his  early  years. 
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BERNARD  SHAW.  DU  REFORMATEUR  VICTORIEN  AU  PROPHETE  EDOUARDIEN,  by  Jean- 

Claude  Amalric,  Paris,  1977,  pp.  423-466. 
the  rehearsal  copies  of  Bernard  shaw's  plays,  by  F.E.  Loewenstein,  1950. 

— is  of  more  specialist  bibliographical  interest. 

shaw:  an  exhibit:  a  catalogue  compiled  by  Dan  H.  Laurence  for  the  Humanities 
Research  Center,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  1978,  contains  much 
bibliographical  information. 


ii  Works  about  Shaw 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW:  a  SELECTED  bibliography  (1945-55)-  Parts  1  and  2,  by  Earl 
Farley  and  Marvin  Carlson,  Modern  Drama,  Sept,  and  Dec.  1959. 

GEORGE  Bernard  shaw,  1946-1955,  a  bibliography',  by  Lawrence  C.  Keough, 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Sept. -Dec.  1959,  Jan. -April  I960,  May-Aug.  I960. 
a  CONTINUING  checklist  of  shaviana':  has  been  issued  in  The  Shaw  Bulletin,  later 
The  Shaw  Review,  published  three  times  a  year  since  1950. 

BERNARD  SHAW,  etc.,  by  J.C.  Amalric,  listed  above,  pp.  467-566. 

■shaw,  by  Margery  M.  Morgan,  in  English  Drama  ( Excluding  Shakespeare ),  ed. 

Stanley  J.  Wells,  1975:  discusses  a  selection  of  publications  on  Shaw. 
shaw,  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  Anglo-Irish  Literature,  ed.  R.J.  Finneran,  listed 
above:  surveys  the  field  and  discusses  the  more  important  publications. 


Collected  Editions: 

the  COLLECTED  edition,  30  vols.,  1930-32,  to  which  3  more  were  added  by  1937, 
was  limited  to  1,000  sets. 

— this  is  known  in  America  as  the  Ayot  St.  Lawrence  edition. 
the  standard  edition,  37  vols.,  1931-50,  containing  items  not  in  the  limited 
edition. 

COMPLETE  PLAYS,  1931;  enlarged,  1934,  1938,  1950;  reissued  1952,  I960,  1965. 
prefaces,  1934;  complete  prefaces,  1938;  reissued,  1965. 


the  penguin  EDITION,  10  vols.,  Harmondsworth,  1946,  on  Shaw's  ninetieth 
birthday. 

—  an  additional  volume  was  published  in  1956.  Current  reprints  have  been  issued 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dan  H.  Laurence.  (Other  recent  Penguin 
editions  of  Shaw  are  mentioned  below.) 

All  these  editions  were  originally  seen  through  the  press  by  Shaw  himself. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD  BERNARD  SHAW,  COLLECTED  PLAYS  AND  THEIR  PREFACES,  7  vols., 
1970-74,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dan  H.  Laurence. 

—  contains  previously  unpublished  texts  in  the  last  volume  and  is  the  new 
definitive  edition.  It  also  contains  miscellaneous  material  by  Shaw,  relating 
to  each  play,  together  with  a  history  of  composition,  publication  and  early 
performances. 

early  texts:  play  manuscripts  in  facsimile,  9  vols.  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Dan  H.  Laurence,  New  York,  1981. 

our  theatres  in  the  nineties,  3  vols.,  1932:  weekly  review  articles  contributed  to 
The  Saturday  Review,  5  January  1895-21  May  1898.  In  Standard  ed. 

MUSIC  IN  LONDON  1890-94,  3  vols.,  1932:  weekly  articles  contributed  to  The  World, 
28  May  1890-8  August  1894.  In  Standard  ed. 

LONDON  MUSIC  in  1888-89  as  heard  BY  corno  Dl  bassetto,  1937;  articles  originally 
contributed  to  The  Star.  In  Standard  ed. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD  SHAW:  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  CRITICISM,  3  vols.,  1981.  Definitive. 

collected  letters,  by  Dan  H.  Laurence,  vol.  1,  1874-1897,  1965;  vol.  2,  1898- 
1910,  1972;  in  progress. 


Other  Posthumous  Collections: 

shaw  on  theatre,  ed.  EJ.  West,  New  York,  1958. 

—  letters,  speeches  and  articles  written  over  60  years. 

how  to  become  a  musical  critic,  ed.  by  Dan  H.  Laurence,  I960. 

— previously  uncollected  writings  on  music  from  1876  to  1950. 
platform  and  pulpit, |  ed.  Dar  H.  Laurence,  New  York,)  1961, |  London,:  1962 
(texts  of  previously  uncollected  lectures,  speeches  and  debates  from  1885  to 
1946). 

THE  matter  with  IRELAND,  ed.  David  H.  Green  and  Dan)  H.!  Laurence.l  1962 
(essays  written  between  1886  and  1950). 

GEORGE  Bernard  SHAW  ON  language,  ed.  Abraham  Tauber,  1963. 
the  religious  speeches  of  Bernard  shaw,  ed.  Warren  Sylvester  Smith,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  1963. 

BERNARD  SHAW,  THE  RATIONALIZATION  OF  RUSSIA,  ed.  H.M.  Geduld,  Bloomington, 

Indiana,  1964. 

selected  one  act  plays,  2  vols.,  Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1965. 

shaw  on  religion,  ed.  Warren  Sylvester  Smith,  1967. 

the  road  to  equality,  ed.  Louis  Crompton,  Boston,  1971. 

— unpublished  lectures  and  essays,  1884-1918. 

Bernard  shaws  non-dramatic  literary  criticism,  ed.  Stanley  Weintraub,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  1972. 

practical  politics,  twentieth  century  views  on  politics  and  economics,  ed .  Lloyd 
J.  Hubenka,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1976. 

— speeches  from  1905-1933- 

the  great  composers:  reviews  and  bombardments,  ed.  Louis  Crompton,  Berkeley, 
California,  1978. 

the  collected  screenplays,  ed.  Bernard  F.  Dukore,  1980. 
plays  extravagant.  Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1981. 
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Separate  Works.  A  Selective  List: 

an  unsocial  socialist,  serialised  in  To-Day,  March-December,  1884;  in  book 
form,  1887;  new  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Michael  Holroyd,  1980. 

THE  irrational  knot,  serialised  in  Our  Corner,  April  1885-February  1887;  in  book 
form,  1905. 

cashel  byrons  profession,  serialised  in  To-Day,  April  1885-March  1886;  in  book 
form,  1886;  Penguin  Press,  1979- 

love  among  the  artists,  serialised  in  Our  Corner,  November  1887-December 
1888;  in  book  form,  Chicago,  1900. 

fabian  essays  in  socialism,  ed.  G.B.  Shaw,  1889-  Shaw  also  contributed  two 
chapters:  'The  Economic  Basis  of  Socialism’  and  'The  Transition  to  Social 
Democracy1.  Reissued  with  a  preface  as  Fabian  Essays  20  Years  Later,  1908 
and  with  a  new  preface  as  Fabian  Essays  Forty  Years  Later,  1931-  A  new 
edition,  introduced  by  Asa  Briggs,  1967. 
the  quintessence  of  ibsenism,  1891;  completed  to  the  death  of  Ibsen,  1913;  re¬ 
published  New  York,  1959-  Included  in  Major  Critical  Essays,  1930. 
widowers’  houses,  1893.  Number  1  of  the  Independent  Theatre  Series  of  Plays, 
ed.  J.T.  Grein.  Revised  edition  included  in  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant, 
vol.  1,  1898. 

the  sanity  of  art’,  in  the  periodical  Liberty,  New  York,  July,  1895.  Issued  in 
book  form,  1908.  Included  in  Major  Critical  Essays ,  1930. 
the  perfect  wagnerite,  1898.  Included  in  Major  Critical  Essays,  1930. 
plays:  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  2  vols.,  1898.  Vol.  1  contains  Preface:  Mainly 
about  Myself;  Widowers’  Houses:  A  Play;  The  Philanderer:  A  Topical  Comedy; 
Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession:  An  Anti-Romantic  Comedy;  Candida:  A  Mystery; 
The  Man  of  Destiny:  A  Fictitious  Paragraph  of  History;  You  Never  Can  Tell: 
A  Comedy;  Mrs.  Warren ’s  Profession  was  reissued  separately  with  Preface  and 
photographs  of  the  Stage  Society  Production,  1903. 
the  admirable  bashville  in  Cashel  Byron 's  Profession,  revised  edition,  Chicago, 
1901.  Later  included  in  Translations  and  Tomfooleries,  1926. 
three  plays  for  puritans,  1901,  contains:  Preface,  The  Devil’s  Disciple,  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion. 

MAN  AND  SUPERMAN:  A  COMEDY  AND  A  PHILOSOPHY,  1903. 

PASSION,  POISON,  AND  PETRIFACTION,  Or  THE  FATAL  GAZOGENE',  in  Henry  Furniss's 

Christmas  Annual,  1905.  Included  in  Translations  and  Tomfooleries,  1926. 

JOHN  BULL'S  OTHER  ISLAND  AND  MAJOR  BARBARA;  also  HOW  HE  LIED  TO  HER  HUSBAND, 
with  Prefaces,  1907.  JOHN  bull  s  other  island  was  reissued  in  the  Home  Rule 
Edition,  with  a  new  Preface,  1912. 

the  doctors  dilemma:  A  Tragedy;  1908.  This  was  preceded  by  an  authorised 
German  translation  by  Siegfried  Trebitsch  in  the  previous  year.  Later  included 
in  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  Getting  Married,  and  The  Shewing- up  of  Blanco 
Posnet,  1911. 

press  cuttings,  A  Topical  Sketch,  1909.  Later  included  in  Translations  and 
Tomfooleries,  1926.  Authorised  German  translation,  1909,  has  priority, 
the  shewing-up  of  blanco  POSNET:  A  Sermon  in  Crude  Melodrama,  1909.  Author¬ 
ised  German  translation  appeared  earlier  in  same  year.  See  next  item. 
GETTING  MARRIED:  A  Comedy;  in  THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA,  GETTING  MARRIED  and  THE 
SHEWING-UP  of  BLANCO  POSNET,  1911,  with  Prefaces.  Authorised  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  Getting  Married  had  appeared  in  1910. 
the  dark  lady  of  the  sonnets'  in  The  English  Review,  1911,  and  Redbook 
Magazine,  1911.  Authorised  German  translation  had  been  published  in 
Vienna,  1910.  Later  included  in  Misalliance,  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  Fanny’s  First  Play,  1914. 
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fanny's  first  PLAY:  An  Easy  Play  for  a  Little  Theatre;  in  Misalliance ,  The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  and  Fanny’s  First  Play,  1914.  A  German  version  of 
Fanny's  First  Play  was  published  in  Vienna,  1911. 
overruled'  in  The  English  Review  and  Hearst's  Magazine,  New  York,  1913. 
German  translation  previously  published  in  Vienna,  1913.  Later  included  in 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pygmalion,  1916. 

MISALLIANCE,  THE  DARK  LADY  OF  THE  SONNETS,  and  FANNY'S  FIRST  PLAY,  1914,  with 
Prefaces.  German  translation  of  Misalliance,  1910. 

THE  inca  of  PERUSALEM,  in  Heartbreak  House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets  of  the 
War,  1919. 

GREAT  CATHERINE,  in  German  translation,  April  1914.  Later  included  in  Heartbreak 
House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets  of  the  War,  1919. 
commensense  about  the  war,  supplement  to  the  New  Statesman,  14  November 
1914.  Later  included  in  What  I  Really  Wrote  about  the  War,  1930. 
androcles  and  the  lion'  in  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York,  September  1914. 
German  translation  had  appeared  in  1913-  Later  included  in  Androcles  and 
the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pygmalion,  1916. 

Pygmalion  in  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York,  November  1914  and  Nash’s 
Magazine,  November  and  December  1914.  German  translation  had  appeared 
in  1913.  See  next  item. 

androcles  and  the  lion,  overruled,  Pygmalion,  1916,  with  Prefaces. 
'O'FLAHERTY  V.  C.'  in  Hearst's  Magazine,  New  York,  August  1917.  Later  included 
in  Heartbreak  House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets  of  the  War,  1919- 
HOW  TO  SETTLE  the  IRISH  QUESTION,  a  series  of  articles  published  in  The  Daily 
Express,  27-29  November  1917,  immediately  issued  in  pamphlet  form  in 
London  and  Dublin. 
peace  conference  hints,  1919. 

HEARTBREAK  HOUSE,  GREAT  CATHERINE  AND  PLAYLETS  OF  THE  WAR,  New  York,  1919- 
With  Prefaces. 

RUSKIN'S  POLITICS,  1921. 

back  to  Methuselah,  A  Metabiological  Pentateuch,  1921.  With  Preface,  a 
postscript  after  twenty  five  years  was  added  in  the  World’s  Classics  edition, 
Oxford,  1944. 

saint  JOAN,  1924.  With  Preface.  German  translation  published  in  same  year. 
imprisonment,  New  York,  1925.  Previously  published  as  preface  to  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  English  Prisons,  1922;  new  ed.  entitled  the  crime  of  impris¬ 
onment,  illustrated  by  W.  Gropper,  New  York,  1946. 
translations  and  tomfooleries,  1926.  Contents:  Jitta’s  Atonement,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Siegfried  Trebitsch;  The  Admirable  Bashville,  or  Constancy 
Unrewarded;  Press  Cuttings;  The  Glimpse  of  Reality;  Passion,  Poison  and 
Petrifaction,  or  The  Fatal  Gazogene;  The  Fascinating  Foundling;  The  Music 
Cure.  German  translation  of  the  last  item  published  in  1919- 

THE  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SOCIALISM  AND  CAPITALISM,  1928;  extended,  2 
vols.,  Pelican,  1937;  new  edition,  New  York,  1982. 
socialism:  principles  and  outlook'  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica  14th  edition,  1929- 
Reprinted  together  with  'Fabianism'  from  Chambers’  Encyclopedia,  as  Fabian 
Tract  No.  233,  1930. 

WHAT  I  REALLY  WROTE  ABOUT  THE  WAR,  1930. 

immaturity,  Limited  Collected  Edition,  1930.  With  Preface,  first  published 
separately  in  an  edition  of  25  copies,  1921. 
the  apple  CART:  A  Political  Extravaganza,  1930.  With  Preface. 

MAJOR  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  1930. 

DOCTORS  DELUSIONS,  CRUDE  CRIMINOLOGY  AND  SHAM  EDUCATION,  1931. 
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PEN  PORTRAITS  AND  REVIEWS,  1931- 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  BLACK  GIRL  IN  HER  SEARCH  FOR  GOD,  1932. 

ESSAYS  IN  FABIAN  SOCIALISM,  1932. 

SHORT  STORIES,  SCRAPS  AND  SHAVINGS,  1932. 

TOO  TRUE  TO  BE  GOOD,  VILLAGE  WOOING;  AND  ON  THE  ROCKS,  1934.  With  Prefaces. 
German  translation  of  Too  True  to  be  Good  had  appeared  in  1932  and  of 
Village  Wooing  in  1933.  Too  True  to  be  Good  is  included  in  Plays  Extravagant, 
Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1981. 

THE  SIMPLETON  OF  THE  UNEXPECTED  ISLES;  THE  SIX  OF  CALAIS;  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRESS, 

1936.  With  Prefaces.  German  translations  of  The  Simpleton  and  The  Six  of 
Calais  had  appeared  in  1934,  the  same  year  as  a  privately  printed  edition  of 
The  Six  of  Calais:  A  Medieval  War  Story  by  Jean  Froissart,  Auguste  Rodin, 
and  Bernard  Shaw.  German  translation  of  The  Millionairess  published  earlier 
in  1936.  The  Simpleton  and  The  Millionairess  are  included  in  Plays  Extravagant, 
Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1981. 

william  morris  as  I  knew  him'  in  William  Morris,  Artist,  Writer,  Socialist,  2  vols. 
by  May  Morris,  Oxford,  1936. 

shaw  gives  himself  away:  An  Autobiographical  Miscellany,  1939-  Limited  edition 
of  300  copies. 

geneva,  illustrated  by  Feliks  Topolski,  1939-  Included  in  revised  form  with  a 
new  act  in  Geneva,  Cymbeline  Refinished,  In  Good  King  Charles’s  Golden  Days, 
1946. 

in  good  kings  CHARLES'S  golden  DAYS:  A  History  Lesson,  1939-  With  Preface. 
Later  included  in  Geneva,  Cymbeline  Refinished,  In  Good  King  Charles’s  Golden 
Days,  1946. 

EVERYBODY'S  POLITICAL  WHAT'S  WHAT,  1944. 

GENEVA,  CYMBELINE  REFINISHED,  IN  GOOD  KING  CHARLES'S  GOLDEN  DAYS,  1946.  With 
Prefaces.  Cymbeline  Refinished  had  been  privately  printed  in  a  limited  edition 
of  50  copies,  1937. 

SIXTEEN  SELF  SKETCHES,  1949- 

buoyant  billions:  a  comedy  OF  NO  manners  in  prose,  illustrated  by  Clare  Winsten, 
1949-  A  limited  edition  of  1025  copies. 

BUOYANT  BILLIONS,  FARFETCHED  FABLES,  SHAKES  VERSUS  SHAV,  1950.  With  Prefaces. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  RHYMING  PICTURE  GUIDE  TO  AYOT  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  LutOn,  1950. 

MY  dear  Dorothea,  A  Practical  System  of  Moral  Education  for  Females, 
illustrated  by  Clare  Winsten,  with  a  note  by  Stephen  Winsten,  1956,  Written 
in  1878, 

why  she  would  not,  in  London  Magazine,  vol.  3,  August  1956.  Later  included 
in  The  Bodley  Head  Bernard  Shaw,  Collected  Plays  vol.  7,  1974. 

an  unfinished  novel  by  Bernard  shaw,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Stanley 
Weintraub,  1958. 

a  passion  play,  A  dramatic  fragment,  Ed.  Jerald  E.  Bringle,  1971.  Written  in 
1878.  Later  included  in  The  Bodley  Head  Bernard  Shaw,  Collected  Plays,  vol. 
7,  1974. 

Collections  of  Letters  to  Single  Correspondents 

LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  TO  MISS  ALMA  MURRAY,  privately  printed, 

Edinburgh,  1927. 

ELLEN  TERRY  AND  BERNARD  SHAW,  A  CORRESPONDENCE,  Ed.  Christopher  St.  John, 
with  a  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw,  1931. 

MORE  LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  TO  MISS  ALMA  MURRAY,  privately  printed, 
Edinburgh,  1932. 

Florence  farr,  Bernard  shaw,  w.B.  yeats:  letters,  Ed.  Clifford  Bax,  New  York 
Dublin,  1941.  Limited  edition.  Another  edition,  London,  1946. 
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BERNARD  SHAW  AND  MRS  PATRICK  CAMPBELL,  THEIR  CORRESPONDENCE,  Ed.  Alan  Dent, 
1952. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  critic.  Letters  to  Golding  Bright,  1894-1928,  Ed.  E.J.  West, 
New  York,  1955;  London,  1956. 

Letters  to  Dame  Laurentia  McLachlan,  Abbess  of  Stanbrook,  in  the  nun  and 
the  dramatist',  by  a  Nun  of  Stanbrook,  Corn  hill  Magazine,  Summer,  1956. 
Later  included  in  the  book,  In  a  Great  Tradition:  A  Tribute  to  Dame  Laurentia 
McLachlan,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook,  1956. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  LETTERS  TO  GRANVILLE  BARKER,  Ed.  C.B.  Purdom,  1957. 

TO  A  YOUNG  ACTRESS,  THE  LETTERS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW  TO  MOLLY  TOMPKINS,  1921-49, 
Ed.  Peter  Tompkins,  I960. 

12  Letters  to  the  critic  Edward  Rose  in  beerbohm,  wilde,  shaw  and  the  "Good- 
natured  CRITIC",  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1964. 

Letters  to  Edith  Evans  in  dame  edith  Evans:  ned  s  girl,  by  Bryan  Forbes,  1978. 


Selections 

DRAMATIC  OPINIONS  and  essays,  edited  by  James  Huneker,  2  vols.,  1907.  An 
unauthorised  edition  appeared  in  New  York,  1906. 
selected  passages  from  the  works  of  Bernard  shaw,  chosen  by  Charlotte  F. 
Shaw,  1912. 

BERNARD  SHAW  AND  KARL  MARX.  A  SYMPOSIUM,  1884-1889,  Ed.  W.R.  Ellis,  New 
York,  1930. 

the  quintessence  of  G.B.S.,  with  a  commentary  by  Stephen  Winsten,  1949. 
shaw  on  vivisection,  Ed.  H.G.  Bowker,  1949. 

plays  and  players:  Essays  on  the  Theatre,  selected  by  A.C.  Ward,  1952;  revised 
editions. 

selected  prose  of  Bernard  shaw,  Ed.  Diarmuid  Russell,  1952. 
shaw  and  society,  An  Anthology  and  a  Symposium,  Ed.  C.E.M.  Joad,  1953. 
selected  plays  and  other  writings,  intro.  William  Irvine,  New  York,  1956. 
dramatic  criticism,  1895-8.  A  Selection  by  John  F.  Matthews,  New  York,  1959- 
shaw  on  Shakespeare,  Ed.  E.J.  West,  New  York,  1961;  London,  1962. 

G.B.s.  on  music,  with  a  foreword  by  Alec  Robertson,  1962. 
shaw,  an  autobiography,  i,  1856-1898,  selected  from  his  writings  by  Stanley 
Weintraub,  1969- 

shaw,  an  autobiography,  II,  1898-1950,  the  playwright  years,  selected  from  his 
writings  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  1970. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  PLAYS:  MAJOR  BARBARA,  HEARTBREAK  HOUSE,  SAINT  JOAN,  TOO  TRUE  TO 

be  good,  with  Backgrounds  and  Criticism,  by  Warren  S.  Smith,  New  York, 
1971. 

A  selection  from  shaw's  prefaces,  Ed.  H.G.  Earnshaw,  1977. 
the  great  composers:  reviews  and  bombardments,  Ed.  Louis  Crompton,  Berkeley, 
California,  1978. 

the  portable  Bernard  shaw,  Ed.  Stanley  Weintraub,  1978. 

(The  attribution  to  Shaw  of  verses  in  Lady,  Wilt  Thou  Love  Me?  18  Poems 
for  Ellen  Terry,  Ed.  Jack  Werner,  1980,  has  been  authoritatively  dismissed.) 


Adaptations 

MY  FAIR  lady.  A  musical  Play  in  Two  Acts  based  on  Pygmalion  by  Bernard 
Shaw.  Adaptation  and  lyrics  by  Alan  J.  Lerner.  Illustrated  by  Cecil  Beaton, 


1958. 


dear  liar:  A  Comedy  of  Letters.  Adapted  by  Jerome  Kilty  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell,  I960. 
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Concordance 

A  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  PLAYS  AND  PREFACES  OF  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  E.  Dean  Bevan, 
10  vols.,  Detroit,  1971.  References  are  to  the  Standard  Edition. 


Record  of  Productions 

A  theatrical  companion  to  shaw,  compiled  by  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe 
Mitchenson,  1954. 

the  first  night  of  Pygmalion,  by  Richard  Huggett,  1970. 

THE  STAGE  history  OF  G.B.  SHAW’S  saint  JOAN,  by  Erwin  Stiirzl  and  James  Hogg, 
Salzburg,  1975. 


Some  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies 

(No/e.The  critical  literature  on  Shaw  is  now  so  extensive  that  any  selection 
inevitably  has  an  arbitrary  element  in  it.) 

Bernard  shaw.  his  plays,  by  H.L.  Mencken,  Boston,  1905.  The  first  book  on 
Shaw. 

iconoclasts,  by  J.  G.  Huneker,  1906. 

g.b.  shaw,  by  G.K.  Chesterton,  1909;  new  edition  with  an  additional  chapter, 
1935;  3rd  edition,  1948. 

Bernard  shaw,  by  Holbrook  Jackson,  1909. 

THE  COURT  THEATRE,  1904-07.  A  COMMENTARY  AND  A  CRITICISM,  by  Desmond 
MacCarthy,  1907;  reissued  with  a  commentary  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida,  1966. 

shaw,  by  Julius  Bab,  Berlin,  1910;  revised  edition,  1926. 
g.b.  shaw— his  life  and  works,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  1911. 
le  moliere  DU  xxe  siecle  bernard  shaw,  by  Augustin  Hamon,  Paris,  1913- 
Euripides  and  mr  shaw,  by  Gilbert  Norwood,  1913. 

BERNARD  SHAW,  A  CRITICAL  SURVEY,  by  P.B.  Howe,  1915. 
history  of  the  Fabian  society,  by  E.R.  Pease,  1916. 

TABLE  TALK  OF  G.B.S.  CONVERSATIONS  ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL  BETWEEN  BERNARD  SHAW 

and  his  biographer,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  1925. 

THE  POSITION  OF  BERNARD  SHAW  IN  EUROPEAN  DRAMA  AND  PHILOSOPHY,  by  Martin 

Ellehauge,  Copenhagen,  1931. 

Bernard  shaw.  an  unauthorized  biography  based  on  Firsthand  Information,  by 
Frank  Harris,  with  a  postscript  by  Shaw,  1931. 
ellen  terry  and  her  secret  self,  by  Edward  Gordon  Craig,  1931. 
shaw,  playboy  and  prophet,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  New  York,  1932. 
magiciens  et  logici'ens,  by  Andre  Maurois,  Paris,  1936. 
the  art  of  Bernard  shaw,  by  S.C.  Sen  Gupta,  1936. 
studies  in  a  dying  culture,  by  Christopher  Caudwell,  1938. 

Bernard  s  brethren,  by  Charles  MacMahon  Shaw,  1939- 

masters  OF  drama,  by  John  Gassner,  New  York,  1940;  3rd  edition  enlarged, 
1954. 

G.B.S.  a  full-length  portrait,  by  Hesketh  Pearson,  1942,  new  edition  including 
postscript,  entitled  Bernard  shaw.  his  life  and  personality,  1961. 

BERNARD  SHAW:  art  and  socialism,  by  E.  Strauss,  1942;  new  edition,  1978. 
the  cult  of  the  superman,  by  Eric  Bentley,  1947.  American  edition  entitled 
A  CENTURY  OF  HERO-WORSHIP,  Boston,  1947. 
the  PLAYWRIGHT  as  THINKER,  by  Eric  Bentley,  New  York,  1946.  English  edition 
entitled  the  modern  theatre,  1948. 
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g.b.s.  90,  ASPECTS  of  Bernard  shaw's  life  and  works,  Ed.  Stephen  Winsten,  1946: 
Contributors:  Gilbert  Murray,  John  Masefield,  Lord  Passfield  (Sidney  Webb), 
H.G.  Wells,  Sir  Max  Beerbohm,  James  Bridie,  Lord  Dunsany,  Lord  Keynes. 
(Maynard  Keynes),  W.R.  Inge,  Kenneth  Barnes,  Aldous  Huxley,  etc. 
Bernard  shaw,  by  Eric  Bentley,  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  1947;  revised  edition, 
1957;  reissued,  1967. 

BERNARD  SHAW  THROUGH  THE  CAMERA,  Ed.  F.E.  Loewenstein,  1948.  Second  English 
edition  entitled  a  pictorial  record  of  the  life  of  Bernard  shaw,  1951. 
the  triple  thinkers,  by  Edmund  Wilson,  1948. 

THE  universe  of  g.b.s.,  by  William  Irvine,  New  York,  1949. 

WORLD  DRAMA  FROM  AESCHYLUS  to  ANOUILH,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll,  New  York,  1949. 
BERNARD  SHAW,  by  A.C.  Ward,  1950. 

G  b.  SHAW,  a  GOOD  man  fallen  among  Fabians,  by  Alick  West,  1950;  new  edition 
1974. 

Bernard  shaws  debt  to  william  blake,  by  Irving  Fiske,  Shavian  Tract  no.  2, 
1951.  With  a  foreword  by  G.B.S. 

shaw,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy,  1951.  American  edition  entitled  shaws  plays  in 
review,  1951. 

thirty  years  with  g.b.s.,  by  Blanche  Patch,  1951. 

the  making  of  a  national  theatre,  by  Geoffrey  Whitworth,  1951. 

salt  and  his  circle,  Stephen  Winsten,  1951.  Introduction  by  G.B.  Shaw. 

the  thread  of  laughter,  by  Louis  Kronenberger,  New  York,  1952. 

three  great  irishmen,  by  Arland  Ussher,  1952. 

around  theatres,  by  Max  Beerbohm,  1953. 

the  economic  rogue  in  the  plays  of  Bernard  shaw,  by  Stanley  Holberg,  Buffalo, 
1953. 

shaw  and  society  an  anthology  and  a  symposium,  ed  C.E.M.  Joad,  1953. 
Contributors:  Kingsley  Martin,  Leonard  Woolf,  S.K.  Ratcliff,  Benn  W.  Levy, 
Hugh  Dalton. 

george  Bernard  shaw.  a  critical  survey,  ed  L.  Kronenberger,  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  1953.  This  includes  commentaries  by:  W.H.  Auden,  J.  Barzun,  E. 
Bentley,  Max  Beerbohm,  G.K.  Chesterton,  Thomas  Mann,  V.S.  Pritchett, 
Dixon  Scott,  Stephen  Spender,  etc. 

men  and  supermen  the  Shavian  portrait  gallery,  by  Arthur  Nethercot,  1954; 
revised  edition,  1966. 

Bernard  shaw,  his  life,  work  and  friends,  by  St.  John  Ervine,  1956. 
george  Bernard  shaw.  man  of  the  century,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  New 
York,  1956. 

EVOLUTION  AND  POETIC  BELIEF,  A  STUDY  IN  SOME  VICTORIAN  AND  MODERN  WRITERS,  by 

G.  Roppen,  Oslo,  1956. 

BERNARD  SHAW  AND  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  TRADITION,  by  J.B.  Kaye,  Norman, 
Oklahoma,  1958. 

shaw  on  education,  by  Louis  Simon,  1958. 

Bernard  shaws  sister  and  her  friends,  by  H.G.  Farmer,  Leiden,  1959. 
this  little  band  of  prophets,  the  British  fabians,  by  Anne  Freemantle,  1959. 
shaw  the  novelist,  by  E.  Nageswara  Rao,  Madras,  1959- 
the  first  five  lives  of  ANNIE  besant,  by  A.H.  Nethercot,  I960. 

GILBERT  MURRAY,  AN  unfinished  autobiography,  ed  Jean  Smith  and  Arnold 
Toynbee,  I960. 

the  story  of  fabian  socialism,  by  Margaret  Cole,  1961 . 
shaw  the  villager  and  human  being,  ed  Allan  Chappelow,  1961. 
the  golden  labyrinth,  by  G.  Wilson  Knight,  1962. 

FABIAN  socialism  and  English  politics,  by  A.M.  MacBriar,  Cambridge,  1962. 
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shaw,  the  style  and  the  man,  by  Richard  Ohmann,  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
1962. 

a  pictorial  biography  of  Bernard  shaw,  compiled  by  Magaret  Shenfield,  1962. 
MRS  G.B.S.  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLOTTE  shaw,  by  Janet  Dunbar,  1963. 
shaw  and  the  nineteenth  century  theater,  by  Martin  Meisel,  Princeton, 

1963. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PLAYS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  C.B.  Purdom,  1963. 

EIGHT  MODERN  writers,  by  J.I.M.  Stewart,  1963. 

PRIVATE  SHAW  AND  PUBLIC  SHAW.  A  DUAL  PORTRAIT  OF  LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA  AND  G.B. 

shaw,  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  1963. 

shaw  of  Dublin,  the  formative  years,  by  B.C.  Rosset,  University  Park,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  1964. 

a  Shavian  guide  to  the  intelligent  woman,  by  Barbara  Bellow  Watson,  1964. 
the  serpent  s  EYE:  shaw  and  the  cinema,  by  Donald  P.  Costello,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  1965. 

twentieth  century  views  of  George  Bernard  shaw,  ed  R.J.  Kaufmann,  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1965.  Contributions  by:  Brecht,  Ohmann,  Bentley, 
O'Donnell,  Crompton,  Morgan,  Fiske. 
shaw  and  the  charlatan  genius,  a  memoir,  by  John  O’Donovan,  1965. 

THE  UNREPENTANT  PILGRIM:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  J. 

Percy  Smith,  1965. 

Beatrice  webb.  a  life,  1858-1943,  by  Kitty  Muggeridge  and  Ruth  Adam,  1967. 

BERNARD  SHAW  AND  THE  THEATER  IN  THE  NINETIES.  A  STUDY  OF  SHAW’S  DRAMATIC 

criticism,  by  Harold  Fromm,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  1967. 
the  London  heretics,  1870-1914,  by  Warren  Sylvester  Smith,  1968. 
more  theatres,  by  Max  Beerbohm,  1969- 

BERNARD  SHAW  AND  THE  ART  OF  DESTROYING  IDEALS:  THE  EARLY  PLAYS,  by  Charles  A. 

Carpenter,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  1969- 
shaw  the  dramatist,  by  Louis  Crompton,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1969. 
shaw,  by  A.M.  Gibbs,  Edinburgh,  1969- 

language  AND  LAUGHTER:  COMIC  DICTION  IN  THE  PLAYS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  John 
A.  Mills,  Tucson,  Arizona,  1969- 
BERNARD  SHAW:  a  reassessment,  by  Colin  Wilson,  1969. 
last  theatres,  by  Max  Beerbohm,  1970. 

PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST  AS  A  YOUNG  SUPERMAN:  A  STUDY  OF  SHAW’S  NOVELS,  by  R.F. 
Dietrich,  1970. 

G.B.S./G.K.C.:  SHAW  AND  CHESTERTON,  THE  METAPHYSICAL  JESTERS,  by  William  B.  Fur¬ 
long,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970. 

THE  DISCIPLE  AND  his  devil,  by  Valerie  Pascal,  1970. 
revolutionists  in  London,  by  James  W.  Hulse,  1970. 

BERNARD  shaw  and  the  aesthetes,  by  Elsie  B.  Adams,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1971. 
Bernard  shaw,  director,  Bernard  F.  Dukore,  1971. 

shaw:  seven  critical  essays,  ed  Norman  Rosenblood,  Toronto,  1971,  includes 
important  essay  by  Meisel. 

journey  to  heartbreak,  the  crucible  years  of  Bernard  shaw,  by  Stanley  Wein¬ 
traub,  New  York,  1971. 

THE  SHAVIAN  PLAYGROUND:  AN  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  ART  OF  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW, 

by  Margery  M.  Morgan,  1972. 

Bernard  shaw  and  the  art  of  drama,  by  Charles  A.  Berst,  Urbana,  Illinois,  1973. 
Bernard  shaw,  playwright,  by  Bernard  F.  Dukore,  Columbia,  Missouri,  1973. 
the  Bernard  shaw  companion,  by  Michael  and  Mollie  Hardwick,  1973. 
Bernard  SHAW'S  Marxian  romance,  by  Paul  A.  Hummert,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
1973. 
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THE  CART  AND  THE  TRUMPET:  THE  PLAYS  OF  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  Maurice  J. 

Valency,  1973. 

the  webbs  and  their  work,  by  Margaret  Cole.  1974. 
the  political  stage,  by  M.  Goldstein,  1974. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  CONTRARIES:  BERNARD  SHAW'S  MIDDLE  PLAYS,  by  J.L.  Wisenthal, 

Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1974. 

Bernard  shaw.  a  psychological  study,  by  Daniel  Dervin  1975. 
six  dramatists  in  search  of  a  language,  by  Andrew  Kennedy,  1975. 

SHAW:  the  critical  heritage,  ed.  T.F.  Evans,  1976. 

FABIAN  feminist,  BERNARD  SHAW  and  WOMEN,  ed.  Rodelle  Weintraub,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1976. 

SHAW'S  moral  vision,  by  Alfred  Turco  Jr.,  1976. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  HISTORICAL  PLAYS,  by  R.N.  Palmer,  1976. 

BERNARD  SHAW  AND  WILLIAM  MORRIS,  by  R.P.  AmOtt,  1977. 

THE  PEN  AND  THE  SWORD:  WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  PROSE  AND  PLAYS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW, 

by  G.  Bergquist,  Salzburg,  1977. 

SHAW  AND  the  PLAY  of  IDEAS,  by  R.F.  Whitman,  Ithaca  and  New  York,  1977. 
SHAW'S  CHAMPIONS.  G.B.S.  AND  PRIZE  FIGHTING  FROM  CASHEL  BYRON  TO  GENE  TUNNEY, 
by  Benny  Green,  1978. 

the  Fabians,  by  Norman  and  Jeanne  MacKenzie,  1978. 
the  genius  of  Bernard  shaw,  ed.  Michael  Holroyd,  1979. 

THE  PATTERN  OF  TRAGICOMEDY  IN  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  C.D.  Sidhu,  Delhi,  1979. 
SHAW  AND  the  ACTRESS,  by  Margot  Peters,  1981. 

Some  Studies  Of  Individual  Plays: 

a  casebook  on  Candida,  ed.  Stephen  S.  Stanton,  New  York,  1962. 

SHAW'S  GENEVA:  A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  TEXT  IN  RELATION  TO 
SHAW'S  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  AND  DRAMATIC  PRACTICE,  by  G.A.  Pilecki,  The  Hauge, 
1965. 

twentieth  century  views  of  major  Barbara,  ed.  Rose  Zimbardo,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1970. 

A  Few  Important  Articles  not  included  above: 

'Bernard  Shaw's  Socialism',  by  E.J.  Hobsbawm,  Science  and  Society  XI,  1947. 
'Heaven,  Hell  and  Turn-of-the -Century  London:  Reflections  upon  Shaw’s  Man 
and  Superman  ,  by  F.P.W.  McDowell,  Drama  Survey  II,  1963. 

Politics,  Comedy,  Character  and  Dialectic:  The  Shavian  World  of  John  Bull’s 
Other  Island’,  by  F.P.W.  McDowell,  PMLA  (Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association)  LXXXII,  1967. 

'Ibsen,  Shaw,  Brecht:  Three  Stages',  by  Eric  Bentley,  in  The  Rarer  Action.  Essays 
in  Honor  of  Francis  Fergusson,  ed.  Alan  Cheuse  and  Richard  Koffler,  New 
Brunswick,  1970. 

'Shaw's  Blakean  Vision:  A  Dialectic  Approach  to  Heartbreak  House',  by  D.J. 
Leary,  Modern  Drama  XV,  1972. 


Perodicals: 

The  leading  periodical  publication  concerned  with  the  study  of  Shaw  began  as 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Shaw  Society  of  America,  New  York,  1951-58  and  has  continued 
as  The  Shaw  Review,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1959-- 

The  British  Shaw  Society  published  The  Shaw  Bulletin ,  Dagenham,  Essex,  Sept. 
1946-Sept.  1953,  and  The  Shavian  1953-59,  1960-63;  revived  in  1976  as  The  Shaw 
Newsletter. 
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John  Fowles  occupies  the  rare  position  for  a  novelist  of  attracting  both  a  mass 
readership  and  a  learned  one,  of  enjoying  extraordinary  popular  success  while  still 
commanding  serious  critical  interest.  Far  from  indulging  the  best  selling  author's 
temptation  to  repeat  or  to  over-produce,  he  has  constantly  broken  new  ground, 
and  has  written  only  as  and  when  the  creative  impulse  dictated.  If  he  has  divided 
and  sometimes  baffled  the  reviewers,  he  has  never  ceased  to  engage  their  keen 
attention. 

Professor  Thorpe  notes  the  strong  though  very  diverse  influence  of  French 
literature  upon  Fowles's  writing — of  Flaubert  as  an  ironist;  of  the  French  literary- 
philosophical  manner,  as  exemplified  in  The  Aristas,  a  collection  of  numbered 
general  reflections;  of  the  existentialist  convention  of  using  the  narrator's  persona 
to  explore  the  creative  process  within  the  novels  themselves,  which  expresses  itself 
in  the  alternative  endings  of  The  Magus  and  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman.  He 
also  shows  how  Fowles’s  novels  display  a  complex  pattern  of  allusion  to  The 
Tempest  and  to  such  masters  of  English  fiction  as  Richardson,  Dickens  and  Hardy. 
While  paying  due  tribute  to  Fowles’s  gifts  as  a  story-teller,  artist  in  suspense  and 
manipulator  of  plots,  he  is  above  all  concerned  to  judge  how  far  Fowles  has 
achieved  (or  seems  likely  to  achieve)  his  overriding  aims:  'to  entertain,  to  satirise, 
to  describe  new  sensibilities,  to  record  life,  to  improve  life’. 

Michael  Thorpe  is  Professor  of  English  at  Mount  Allison  University,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  He  is  author  of  By  the  Niger  and  Other  Poems  (1969)  and  of 
critical  studies  on  Matthew  Arnold,  Edmund  Blunden,  Siegfried  Sassoon  and  Doris 
Lessing  ( Doris  Lessing’s  Africa ,  1978).  He  has  also  edited  A  Choice  of  Clough's  Verse 
and  Clough:  The  Critical  Heritage  and  has  contributed  essays  in  the  Writers  and 
Their  Work  series  on  Doris  Lessing  and  V.S.  Naipaul. 
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JOHN  FOWLES 

I.  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 

John  Fowles  is  probably  the  most  widely  read  of  middle- 
generation  post-war  English  novelists.  Each  novel  has  been 
a  millionfold  bestseller;  The  Magus  is  among  the  handful  of 
contemporary  novels  which  seem  to  speak  to  readers  so 
intimately  that  it  has  become  the  subject  of  a  cult.  Yet 
Fowles’s  work  has  been  savaged  by  critics  in  his  own  country 
especially — where  best-sellerdom  is  inevitably  suspect;  by 
contrast  his  American  following  often  seems  not  critical 
enough.  Fowles’s  very  success  may  either  disarm  or  exacerbate 
judgement:  between  these  two  extremes — the  foolish  face  of 
praise  or  the  jaundiced  one  of  prejudice — balanced  criticism 
must  seek  to  steer. 

Though  doubtlessjohn  Fowles  stands  behind  his  character, 
Nicholas  Urfe’s  opinion  that  'writing  (is)  about  books,  not 
the  trivia  of  private  lives,’  he  has  been  generous  in  several 
interviews  with  biographical  details  and  insights  into  his  ideas. 
He  was  born  on  31  March  1926,  into  a  middle-class  family 
at  Leigh-on-Sea,  'a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  a  small 
town  dominated  by  conformism — the  pursuit  of  respectabil¬ 
ity.  The  rows  of  respectable  little  houses  inhabited  by  respect¬ 
able  little  people  had  an  early  depressive  effect  on  me,  and 
I  believe  that  partly  caused  my  intense  and  continuing  dislike 
of  mankind  en  masse J1  During  the  Second  World  War  he 
was  evacuated  to  Devon  and  developed  a  love  of  the  West 
Country  he  has  now  made  his  home;  he  is,  in  fact,  'a  quarter 
Cornish’  and  a  great-grandfather  was  a  Yeovil  blacksmith. 
He  was  educated  at  Bedford  School,  becoming  head  boy 
and  captain  of  cricket — 'playing  the  game’  to  an  extent  that 
must  surprise  readers  who  draw  facile  parallels  between  an 
author  and  his  fictional  heroes.  He  did  his  military  service  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Marines,  though  he  never  saw 
action.  At  New  College,  Oxford,  he  read  French,  graduating 
B.A.(Honours)  in  1950.  In  1954  he  married  Elizabeth  Whitton. 

'World  Authors  1950-70,  p.  485. 
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For  some  fifteen  years,  until  the  huge  success  of  The 
Collector  (translated  into  fourteen  languages)  enabled  him  to 
turn  full-time  writer,  he  taught  first  at  the  University  of 
Poitiers,  then  at  schools  in  Greece  and  England,  finally 
becoming  head  of  the  English  department  at  a  London 
college,  St.  Godric’s,  Hampstead.  His  teaching  career  included 
eighteen  months  on  the  Aegean  island  of  Spetsai,  the  'Phraxos’ 
of  The  Magus.  His  first  two  novels  were  filmed,  The  Collector 
by  Columbia  Pictures  in  1965,  The  Magus,  with  Fowles’s  own 
screenplay,  by  Twentieth  Century  Fox  in  1968,  but  these 
versions  pleased  neither  novelist  nor  critics.  Fowles  told  an 
interviewer  that  he  refused  to  sell  the  rights  for  filming  The 
French  Lieutenant’s  Woman  without  himself  having  a  veto  on 
the  choice  of  director.  The  film  was  directed  by  Karel  Reisz 
in  1980  and  released  in  1981. 

Since  1965  John  Fowles  has  lived  a  retired  life  in  a  large 
Georgian  house  overlooking  The  Cobb  at  Lyme  Regis,  the 
small  Dorset  holiday-resort.  Part  of  Jane  Austen’s  Persuasion 
was  set  there,  as  is  Fowles’s  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman-. 
this  opens  with  a  quotation  from  a  poem  by  one  of  his 
favourite  Victorian  novelists,  Thomas  Hardy,  in  whose  Wes¬ 
sex  Lyme  lies,  and  whose  shadow  the  novel  deliberately 
enters. 

Biographical  entries  in  reference  books  give  as  Fowles’s 
'avocational  interests’  ’Nature  and  isolation’.  This  lover  in 
literature  of  'secret  places’,  whose  god-playing  Conchis  in  The 
Magus  desires  'a  fixed  domaine  on  which  no  other  of  my 
species  may  trespass’  has  two  acres  of  garden  whose  flora 
and  fauna  he  disturbs  no  more  than  he  must.  He  describes 
himself  as  'a  good  field  naturalist’,  which  includes  bird-  and 
spider-watching  and  botanising.  His  ecological  interest  takes 
practical  form  in  his  support  of  the  Kenneth  Allsop  Memorial 
Trust,  of  which  he  is  Chairman.  His  non-fictional  publications 
include  a  contribution  to  Steep  Holm,  a  case  history  in  the 
study  of  evolution  (1978),  which  he  introduces  as  intended 
'to  present  a  case  for  the  conservation  of  an  island  wild  life 
sanctuary,  in  memory  of  the  (Dorset)  naturalist  Kenneth 
Allsop.  The  result  is  all  that  is  known  about  Steep  Holm,  a 
rocky  fifty  acres  in  the  middle  of  the  Bristol  Channel.’  Steep 
Holm  was  purchased  by  the  Trust  in  1976,  with  funds  raised 
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by  public  appeal.  Fowles’s  essay  The  Man  and  the  Island’ 
concludes,  'In  these  sad  times  a  love  of  nature  ...  is  empty 
if  it  is  not  also  a  will  to  safeguard  and  protect  it.’  He  has 
further  shown  his  active  dedication  to  this  cause  by  devoting 
to  it  his  royalties  from  the  text  of  Shipwreck  (1974),  which 
finely  reproduces  shipwreck  photographs  taken  by  three 
generations  of  the  Gibson  family  of  the  Scillies. 

Individual  solitude  and  isolation  characterise  the  life  and 
thought  of  this  very  popular  novelist,  whom  an  interviewer 
has  dubbed  The  Reluctant  Guru’.  He  has  said  that  'novelists 
have  to  live  in  some  sort  of  exile’,  but  he  has  not  chosen  the 
literal  exile  of  a  Lawrence  or  a  Joyce,  believing  that  he  must 
remain  physically  attached  to  a  country  about  whose  society 
and  culture  he  feels  deeply  ambivalent: 

For  me,  the  best  place  to  be  in  exile  ...  is  in  a  town  like  this  (Lyme 
Regis)  in  England  . . .  (novelists)  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  their 
native  culture  .  .  .  linguistically,  psychologically  and  in  many  other 
ways  .  . .  I’ve  opted  out  of  the  one  country  I  mustn’t  leave.  I  live 
in  England,  but  partly  in  a  way  one  might  live  abroad. 

('A  Sort  of  Exile  in  Lyme  Regis’) 

His  writing  constantly  returns  to  this  theme  of  internal  exile 
and  attempts  to  link  it  with  the  independent  character.  In  an 
early,  not  altogether  lucidly  argued  essay,  'On  Being  English 
but  Not  British’,  printed — surprisingly — in  The  Texas  Quart¬ 
erly,  he  attempts  to  define  'The  Great  English  Dilemma  .  . . 
the  split  in  the  English  mind  between  the  Green  England  and 
the  Red-white-and-blue  Britain.’  The  'English’  mind  is  char¬ 
acterised  by  a  respect  for  justice,  the  ’British’  by  'imperialistic 
and  master-race  ideals’;  the  English  would  be  Robin  Hoods, 
'Just  Outlaws’,  the  British  are  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham, 
'Establishment’  England  of  'caste,  cant  and  hypocrisy’.  The 
problem  for  the  truly  English  is  'How  to  judge  .  .  .  without 
actually  inviting  judgment  in  return.  The  problem  is  insoluble, 
of  course;  but  its  specific  insolubility  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  tension  at  the  heart  of  all  our  best  art’.  A  further 
tension  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  grey’  British  and  the 
green’  English  worlds  are  both  opposing  and  complementary, 
need  each  other  that  each  may  thrive.  (This  reads  like  a 
Jungian  prescription  for  healthy  national  character — as  befits 
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a  Jungian  novelist).  The  artist,  who  belongs  by  birth  and 
upbringing  to  this  contradictory  world  calling  itself  'British’, 
reflects  its  contradictions  both  in  himself  and  in  his  fiction, 
as  Fowles’s  first  published  novel,  The  Collector  illustrates: 
Clegg  the  insane  clerk  is  also  grey’  Britain  and,  significantly, 
destroys  in  Miranda  'The  Green-Englishman’,  distinguished 
like  her  prototype  in  the  essay  'by  emotional  naivety  and 
moral  perceptiveness. ’  The  ideas  broached  in  this  early  essay 
persist  in  the  consciousness  converted  to  social  action  of  the 
titular  hero  of  Fowles’s  most  recent  novel,  Daniel  Martin. 

The  'English’  theme  also  embraces  Fowles’s  constant 
pre-occupation  with  the  nature  and  possibility  of  freedom, 
but  this  is  cross-fertilised  by  the  influences  of  the  French 
tradition  in  which,  he  has  said,  he  was  'really  brought  up’:  the 
ironist  Flaubert  is  his  most  admired  novelist,  while  his  thought 
owes  much  to  French  existentialism  (Sartre,  Camus).  In  his 
ambivalent  view  of  the  novelist’s  role  Fowles  has  followed 
the  modern  French  lead,  using  the  narrator’s  persona  to 
explore  the  issue  openly  within  his  novels  themselves.  Outside 
his  fiction  he  has  both  affirmed  more  than  once  the  novelist’s 
total  command  of  his  material,  'you  really  are  creating 
everything’  (see  the  Campbell  and  Sage  interviews),  and 
reserved  faith  in  the  mystery  of  imaginative  creation,  in 
promptings  that  outrun  the  author’s  conscious  intention. 
'Follow  the  accident,  not  the  fixed  plan,’  he  has  written;  his 
open  endings,  as  with  other  modern  novelists,  shun  the 
rounded  conclusions  that  fiction,  no  more  than  life,  can 
supply.  As  a  practitioner  in  a  'free  form’  he  risks  undermining 
the  very  essence  of  his  existentialist  advocacy  by  didactic 
insistence.  While  his  'I  teach  better  if  I  seduce’  has  been  richly 
borne  out  by  the  response  to  his  first  three  novels,  his  latest 
work  has  moved  toward  greater  explicitness. 

Fowles’s  fiction  is  more  original  in  plot  and  subject-matter 
than  in  style.  Though  a  weaver  of  mysteries,  it  is  as  an 
essentially  realistic  story-teller,  not  a  suggestive  or  spare  stylist 
(closer  to  Iris  Murdoch  than  to  William  Golding,  though 
with  affinities  to  both).  While  his  'experimental’  novels  perhaps 
owe  their  inspiration  to  modern  French  example  (Sartre, 
Gide),  he  has  preferred  not  to  follow  the  contemporary 
extreme  of  the  'non-fiction  novel’,  the  nouveau  roman  of  Alain 
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Robbe-Grillet  and,  though  a  metaphysical  novelist  himself, 
he  dislikes  Beckett’s  early  French  novels.  In  'On  Writing  a 
Novel’,  he  objects  to  Robbe-Grillet’s  stress  on  the  need  to 
discover  new  forms  of  the  novel:  'the  other  purposes — to 
entertain,  to  satirise,  to  describe  new  sensibilities,  to  record 
life,  to  improve  life  ...  are  clearly  just  as  viable  and 
important’ — aims  that  would  have  fitted  so  traditional  a 
novelist  as  Dickens  whose  Great  Expectations  he  admires  and 
recalls  in  each  of  his  first  three  novels.  While  it  is  true  that 
Fowles  sees  The  Magus  as  almost  'a  reworking  of  Le  Grand 
Meaulnes,'  the  affinity  is  one  of  spirit  rather  than  style,  his 
own  novel  being  ten  times  the  length  of  Alain-Fournier’s 
concentrated  novella.  His  most  economical  novel,  The  Col¬ 
lector ,  has  been  called  'French’,  but  in  brevity  and  intensity 
it  belongs  equally  to  the  suspense-thriller  (an  inspiration  for 
an  increasing  number  of  'serious’  novelists);  its  plot  and 
themes  are  strongly,  and  explicitly,  influenced  by  the  English 
tradition. 

Appropriately,  the  most  revealing  statement  of  his  aims  as 
an  English  novelist,  who  admires  but  would  not  wish  to 
imitate,  French  fictional  modes,  is  the  'Lettre  Post-Face’ 
(1976),  which  he  contributed  as  a  response  to  a  Caen  University 
symposium  on  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman.  He  airs 
perennial  contrasts  between  English  and  French  literary  styles 
that  can  be  traced  back  to  the  eighteenth  century:  'If  what 
underpins  the  French  mind  is  logic  and  a  sense  of  structure, 
I  am  afraid  with  the  English  it  is  largely  instinct  and  hazard’; 
writing  is  'a  mainly  organic  process’;  'Pseudo-hermeticism 
seems  to  me  the  prime  disease  of  the  art  and  philosophy  of 
this  century  ...  I  hope  an  Englishman  will  be  forgiven  for 
confessing  that  he  finds  proof  of  this  in  a  number  of  recent 
French  exponents  of  structuralism  and  semiology.’  Describing 
himself  as  'essentially  .  .  .  the  traditional  bourgeois  novelist’ 
(though  also  a  'social  realist’),  he  takes  his  stand  on  content 
and  interpretative  power  rather  than  style:  'However  ossified 
the  structure  and  techniques  of  the  traditional  novel,  its 
content,  life  itself  and  human  society,  must  change.  I  would 
not  mind,  even  denying  them  all  subsequent  developments 
in  technique  and  style,  reading  Balzac  and  Stendhal  on  the 
world  of  1976  .  .  .’  In  his  own  work  it  is  Daniel  Martin  that, 
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so  far,  goes  furthest  to  vindicate  his  desire  to  rank  highly  as 
a  social  novelist. 

Fowles’s  most  'French’  work  is  The  Aristos:  a  Self-Portrait 
in  Ideas  (1965),  ’the  sort  of  book  a  French  writer  would 
publish  naturally,’  a  numbered  collection  of  thoughts  (pensees) 
in  a  bald,  dogmatic  style  intended  to  provoke  the  reader’s 
reaction,  but  which  Fowles  himself  has  variously  denigrated 
as  ’undergraduate’,  'rebarbative’  and  'arrogant’.  He  sees  it, 
with  The  Magus,  as  true  to  his  younger  self  in  manner, 
embodying  ideas,  on  free  will,  faith,  politics,  sex,  life  and 
death,  which  he  still  holds,  but  hopes  are  more  subtly 
conveyed  in  his  fiction.  The  philosophy  expressed  in  The 
Aristos  owes  much  to  both  modern  existentialism  and  the 
pre-Platonic  Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus’  division  of  man¬ 
kind  into  the  aristoi,  'a  moral  and  intellectual  elite’  and  the 
hoi  polloi,  'the  unthinking,  conforming  many’  (see  author’s 
Preface  to  a  New  Edition,  1968).  Fowles  has  felt  bound  to 
defend  the  division  as  ’biological’  (against  shallow  'liberal’ 
accusations  of  'fascist’)  and  attempts,  in  a  passage  that  leads 
us  toward  a  consideration  of  The  Collector,  to  clarify  a 
viewpoint  important  to  a  broad  understanding  of  his  work: 

In  every  field  of  human  endeavour  it  is  obvious  that  most  of  the 
achievements,  most  of  the  great  steps  forward  have  come  from 
individuals — whether  they  be  scientific  or  artistic  geniuses,  saints, 
revolutionaries,  what  you  will.  And  we  do  not  need  the  evidence 
of  intelligence  testing  to  know  that  the  vast  mass  of  mankind  are 
not  highly  intelligent — or  highly  moral,  or  highly  gifted  artistically, 
or  indeed  highly  qualified  to  carry  out  any  of  the  nobler  human 
activities.  Of  course,  to  jump  from  that  to  the  conclusion  that 
mankind  can  be  split  into  two  clearly  defined  groups,  a  Few  that 
is  excellent  and  a  Many  that  is  despicable,  is  idiotic.  The  gradations 
are  infinite  .  .  .  the  dividing  line  between  the  Few  and  the  Many  must 
run  through  each  individual,  not  between  individuals.  In  short  none 
of  us  is  wholly  perfect;  and  none  wholly  imperfect. 

On  the  other  hand,  history — not  least  in  the  twentieth 
century — shows  that  society  has  persistently  seen  life  in  terms  of 
a  struggle  between  the  Few  and  the  Many,  between  Them’  and 
'Us’.  My  purpose  in  The  Collector  was  to  attempt  to  analyse,  through 
a  parable,  some  of  the  results  of  this  confrontation.  Clegg,  the 
kidnapper,  committed  the  evil;  but  I  tried  to  show  that  his  evil  was 
largely,  perhaps  wholly,  the  result  of  a  bad  education,  a  mean 
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environment,  being  orphaned;  all  factors  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  In  short,  I  tried  to  establish  the  virtual  innocence  of  the 
Many.  Miranda,  the  girl  he  imprisoned,  had  very  little  more  control 
than  Clegg  over  what  she  was:  she  had  well-to-do  parents,  good 
educational  opportunity,  inherited  aptitude  and  intelligence.  That 
does  not  mean  that  she  was  perfect.  Far  from  it — she  was  arrogant 
in  her  ideas,  a  prig,  a  liberal-humanist  snob,  like  so  many  university 
students.  Yet  if  she  had  not  died  she  might  have  become  something 
better,  the  kind  of  being  humanity  so  desperately  needs.1 

II.  THE  COLLECTOR 

Fowles’s  intentions  in  The  Collector  (1963)  were  not  plain  to  its 
reviewers.  It  was  treated  either  as  a  thriller  or,  more  plausibly,  a 
riposte  to  the  new  class-conscious  writing  of  the  'fifties  by  oth¬ 
ers  of  his  generation,  notably  Sillitoe,  Osborne,  Storey  and 
Braine.  Thus  Clegg,  the  perverted,  impotent  kidnapper,  may  be 
seen  as  more  truly  representative  of  the  'Many'  than  virile 
working-class  anti-heroes  such  as  Sillitoe’s  Arthur  Seaton  and 
Arthur  Machin.  Clegg’s  victim  herself  compares  Sillitoe’s  anti- 
hero  of  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning  with  her  captor,  as 
typical  of  'the  New  People’,  anti-life,  anti-art.  However, 
Fowles’s  viewpoint  is  not  hers,  nor  that  of  her  mentor,  G.P. 
While  Fowles  does  exploit  a  favourite  'fifties  situation,  the  ill- 
starred  involvement  of  a  lower-class  hero  (or  anti-hero)  with  a 
middle  or  upper  middle-class  woman,  he  takes  it  to  an  extreme 
dictated  rather  by  his  mental  squint  ('I’ve  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Bluebeard  syndrome’:  Campbell  interview)  and  by 
the  views  I  have  just  quoted  from  The  Aristos,  than  by  a  desire 
to  jump  belatedly  on  the  bandwagon  of  the  working-class 
novel.  In  any  case,  he  was  ill  qualified  for  it  by  background  and 
upbringing. 

As  is  often  to  happen  in  his  work,  the  web  of  literary  echo 
and  allusion  excludes  a  crude,  single  interpretation  such  as 
'parable  of  class  warfare’.  One  effect  is  of  a  romance  given 
a  modern,  ironic  twist — the  captive  princess  in  the  clutches 
of  an  evil  courtly  lover,  a  ‘respectful’  worshipper — beyond 
hope  of  the  shining  knight’s  release.  Another  is  that  Frederick 

'The  Aristos ,  Preface  to  New  Edition,  pp.  9-10.  (Notice  the  striking  parallelism 
between  the  idea  of  the  interdependent  Few  and  Many  in  the  first  paragraph  and 
the  English/British  relationship  sketched  earlier  in  this  Introduction). 
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Clegg’s  romantically  chosen  alias,  Ferdinand,  makes  possible 
a  bizarre,  ironic  variation  upon  the  theme  in  Shakespeare’s 
The  Tempest  of  a  chance-found  naive  love  between  the 
marooned  Miranda  and  the  first  young  man  she  sees,  the 
shipwrecked  Prince  Ferdinand.  Frederick,  the  modern 
Miranda  soon  realizes,  is  closer  to  the  play’s  man-monster 
Caliban,  while  we  see  that  in  our  real  world  Caliban  can  win, 
manipulate  the  anti-romantic  plot. 

Other  ironic  literary  parallels  may  be  traced  in  Miranda’s 
narrative:  she  compares  Clegg’s  unhappy  relationship  with  his 
aunt  to  that  of  Pip  'brought  up  by  hand’  by  Mrs.  Gargery  in 
Great  Expectations,  while  Pip’s  yearning  for  the  unattainable 
Estella  parallels  Clegg’s  aspiration  to  possess  Miranda.  She 
herself  compares  her  unformed,  'creative’  personality  with 
that  of  Jane  Austen’s  fallible  Emma,  a  bitter  parallel  for  she 
is  to  enjoy  no  happy  outcome  as  'love  object’.  There  is  also 
an  implicit  link  with  one  of  the  first  great  English  novels, 
Richardson’s  Clarissa,  in  which  the  rake  Lovelace  imprisons 
the  heroine,  determined  to  overcome  her  virtue,  and  causes 
her  death.  The  epistolary  form  of  Richardson’s  novel  allowed 
contrasts  between  different  versions  of  the  same  events  similar 
to  those  achieved  by  the  parallel  narratives  of  Fowles’s 
protagonists.  The  contrasting  outcome  of  the  two  novels 
points  the  sharpest  irony:  Lovelace  is  unmasked  and  receives 
justice,  but  Clegg’s  impunity  is  more  consonant  with  our 
sense  of  the  rarity  of  poetic  justice  in  our  world. 

The  Collector  is  a  painful  confrontation  between  an  emo¬ 
tionally  cramped,  puritanical  life-fearer,  whose  meeting  face 
to  face  with  another  threatens  the  anxiously  guarded  self, 
and  a  life-seeker  caught,  in  the  novel’s  leading  image, 
butterfly-like  in  potential  freedom,  hopelessly  vulnerable  in 
her  openness  and  uncertainty.  Her  imprisonment  is  an  edu¬ 
cation,  forced  but  never  brought  to  fruition.  The  young  voice 
of  her  journal  breathes  a  constant  love  of  life  and  a  desire, 
pardonably  somewhat  priggish,  to  live  fully  and  worthily.  She 
aspires  to  contrast,  not  two  classes,  but  two  kinds  of  being, 
of  sensibility:  'I  don’t  think  of  good  or  bad.  Just  beautiful  or 
ugly.’  The  terms  are  aesthetic,  the  impulse  moral,  but  she  is 
poignantly  denied  scope  to  live  through  the  contradictions 
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of  freedom  and  desire  and  achieve  'an  intelligent  and  enacted 
goodness’  ( The  Aristas ,  11,3)- 

In  Miranda’s  narrative  we  find  her  struggling  to  cope  not 
only  with  Clegg’s  dominance  but  with  her  susceptibility  to 
G.P.,  her  artist  mentor.  Obviously  he  has  helped  her  to  think, 
but  Prospero-like  (loosely,  that  is,  furthering  the  parallels  with 
The  Tempest )  has  dominated  her  with  his  wisdom  of  experi¬ 
ence;  so  she  solemnly  lists  'the  ways  in  which  he  has  altered 
me,’  but  her  independent  spirit  will  break  out.  She  remembers 
standing  with  G.P.  before  the  Rembrandt  at  Kenwood:  ’He 
told  me  all  about  the  background  to  the  picture,  what 
Rembrandt  probably  felt  at  the  time,  what  he  was  trying  to 
say,  how  he  said  it,  as  if  I  knew  nothing  about  art.  As  if  he 
was  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  whole  cloud  of  false  ideas  I  probably 
had  about  it.’  When  later  he  apologizes,  with  artful  self- 
disparagement,  for  betraying  her  with  a  woman  she  despises, 
she  rebukes  him  with  words  that  fit  both  episodes — 'I’m  not 
able  to  put  life  in  compartments  yet.’  She  senses,  despite  her 
susceptibility,  with  a  sure  instinct  that  G.P.  is  a  ’phoney’ 
advertisement  for  his  attitudes.  Fowles’s  handling  of  G.P., 
'one  of  the  few’  who  voices  many  of  his  own  ideas,  illustrates 
the  breadth  of  his  irony  and  his  willingness  to  let  character 
have  its  head. 

Miranda  plainly  has  her  creator’s  sympathy,  but  what 
impresses  most  is  the  imaginative  identification,  the  sheer 
reach  of  intuitive  understanding  displayed  in  tracing  her 
fluctuating  thought  and  emotions,  her  instinctive  reactions 
(cf.  her  anxious  self-scrutiny  in  the  mirror,  November  20th 
entry).  Her  suffering  and  forced  self-communing  bring  poign¬ 
ant  enlightenment  and  no  less  poignant  despair  (December 
5th,  7th). 

Miranda  forgives  her  jailer;  so  must  we.  There  is  no 
question  of  moral  responsibility — absurdity  rules — therefore 
no  blame.  Clegg’s  impoverished  spirit,  for  which  he  who 
cannot  feel  others’  need  comprehensively  pities  himself,  is  an 
incurable  sickness,  beside  judgment.1  The  'causes’ — 
childhood  deprivation,  victimization  by  the  class  system, 


‘Cf.  in  The  Magus  the  Nazi  Colonel  Wimmel:  'he  was  mad,  and  therefore  innocent' 
(chapt.  53). 
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unequal  opportunity — are  merely  contingent,  efforts  to  ration¬ 
alize  in  his  cliche-choked  fashion;  his  conclusion,  'it’s  in  my 
character,  it’s  how  I  was  made’  is  true  enough.  A  leading 
theme  in  Fowles,  the  collector’s  obsession,  is  here  seen  at  its 
most  extreme,  in  one  person  absolutely  ruling  another’s 
existence:  'This  is  true  of  all  collecting,’  reflects  Conchis  in 
The  Magus,  'It  extinguishes  the  moral  instinct.’  Clegg’s  crime 
is  rooted  in  the  denial  of  every  man’s  possibility  of  freedom, 
to  break  out  of  the  fixed  self — which,  in  a  perverted  way,  he 
thinks  he  is  doing:  'In  my  opinion  a  lot  of  people  .  .  .  would 
do  what  I  did  or  similar  things  if  they  had  the  money  and 
time,  I  mean,  to  give  way  to  what  they  pretend  they  shouldn’t 
.  .  .’  True,  so  evil  be  thou  my  good,  yet  we  miss  the  point  if 
Clegg  is  comfortably  categorized  as  insane — this  photogra¬ 
pher  who  'shoots’  his  captive  to  make  'art  photographs’, 
the  depersonalized  pornographic  treasure  enjoyed 
without  restraint  by  a  mass  voyeuristic  society  (’permissive’, 
not  free).  Mechanically,  this  convincingly  ordinary  man 
obeys  his  worse  and  safer,  not  the  glimmerings  of  better 
instincts.  Miranda  must  die  because  he  cannot  himself  learn 
to  live. 

In  her  instinctive  passion  for  straight  thinking  and  true 
feeling  Miranda  is  the  first  embodiment  of  what  G.P.  glimpses 
as  'the  great  inner  secret’,  which  Fowles’s  heroines  (the  old- 
fashioned  word  fits)  share.  She  is  the  first  to  carry  Fowles’s 
conviction  of  an  integrity,  impenetrable,  scarcely  definable, 
possessed  by  certain  women.  They  are  to  be  the  centre  of 
moral  and  spiritual  value  in  his  fiction.  Miranda  remains  the 
most  simply  conceived,  a  candid  and  aspiring,  still  immature 
heroine  who  confronts,  in  the  pathological  negative  figure  of 
Clegg  the  full  force  of  what  Fowles  calls  'the  nemo’,1  in  some 
degree  present  in  us  all,  'man’s  sense  of  his  own  futility  and 
ephemerality;  of  his  relativity,  his  comparativeness;  of  his 
virtual  nothingness’  (The  Aristos,  3:7).  Miranda’s  successor,  in 
The  Magus,  is  a  more  mature,  freer  figure  whose  task  it  is 
again  to  combat  what  is  presented  as  a  peculiarly  male  denial 
of  life  and  love;  she  must  be  sought  through  a  labyrinthine 

'nobody,  no-one  (Latin) 
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plot,  complicated  with  a  more  elaborate  range  of  themes  and 
ideas. 


III.  THE  MAGUS 
(1966:  Revised  Version,  1977) 

Few  can  have  read  The  Magus  without  feeling  the  old- 
fashioned  urge  to  learn  what  happens  next,  like  its  protagonist 
making  a  detective  story  out  of  the  summer’s  events’  (even 
if,  with  him,  one  thinks  the  detective  story  'one  of  the  least’ 
of  literary  genres).  Such  a  reader  will  implicitly  identify  with 
the  narrator/initiate,  wishing  the  masque  to  continue,  pay 
tribute  to  the  author’s  magian  ingenuity.  The  Magus  was 
really  Fowles’s  first  novel,  begun  in  the  ’fifties;  even  after 
publication,  he  could  not  let  it  alone  and  published  the 
Revised  Version — to  which  I  shall  refer  as  necessary — ten 
years  later. 

The  Magus  is  a  more  complex  'parable’  than  The  Collector. 
It  is  Fowles’s  contribution  to  the  art  of  ’fabulation’1  a  type 
of  fictional  narrative  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  both 
England  and  America  since  the  mid-’fifties;  outstanding 
among  his  English  forerunners  are  Golding  and  Murdoch. 
He  shares  with  them  a  desire  to  revitalize  the  realistic  novel 
with  injections  of  romance  and  allegory,  but  in  its  ambitious 
scope  The  Magus  seems  rather  to  invite  comparison  with  the 
first  great  modern  novel  to  re-charge  ancient  myth,  James 
Joyce’s  Ulysses — whose  model  is  the  first  great  'quest’  story, 
Homer’s  The  Odyssey.  Other  major  sources  in  classical  mythol¬ 
ogy  which  Fowles  exploits  are  the  legends  of  Theseus,  aided 
by  Ariadne,  and  the  Minotaur,  and  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
(cf.  the  hero’s  name  Urfe  and  the  French  form  Orphee  with 
his  ancestral  name,  d’Urfe).  The  Tempest  ( which  supplies  ironic 
and  tragic  counterpoint  in  The  Waste  Land)  is  again,  as  a 
mystery  play  of  treachery  and  atonement,  an  ideal  analogue 
for  Fowles’s  purpose.  Now,  on  an  idyllic  Aegean  island,  a 
place  of  'mysteries’,  a  magic-wielding  self-styled  Prospero 

‘See  Robert  Scholes,  The  Tabulators  (1967);  in  the  Halpern  interview  Fowles  calls 
both  The  Collector  and  The  Magus  'a  kind  of  fable’. 
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deals  with  a  more  sophisticated  Ferdinand/Caliban  and  'col¬ 
lector’  of  women  than  his  predecessor  in  The  Collector ,  aided 
by  the  wiles  of  not  one  knowing  modern  Miranda  but  two. 

Fables  demand  of  us,  in  Coleridge’s  phrase,  a  willing 
suspension  of  disbelief,’  that  we  obey  Conchis’s  'pretend  to 
believe’  for  the  sake  of  eventual  enlightenment,  that  we  enjoy 
the  quest  for  meaning,  welcoming  puzzlement  and  seeming 
contradiction,  that  we  are  open  to  moral  influence  if  it  is 
seductively  applied.  The  fiction  of  Fowles  and  other  fabulists 
seems  either  to  have  created  or  answered  an  enduring  thirst 
for  imaginative  stimulus  and  parable  art,  rejecting  the  nihilism 
which  recognition  of  the  absurd  can  lead  to.  Yet  Fowles’s 
message  is  existential,  not  dogmatic;  Conchis’s  creed  echoes 
The  Aristos :  'There  is  no  plan.  All  is  hazard.  And  the  only 
thing  that  will  save  us  is  ourselves’;  '[Man]  needs  the  existence 
of  mysteries.  Not  their  solution’  (20, 36)\ 

Freedom  and  mystery  combine  in  working  out  the  sexual 
theme  that  brings  Nicholas  Urfe  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  his  own  nature  and  of  love’s  demands:  'In  our  age  it  is  not 
sex  that  raises  its  ugly  head,  but  love’  (4).  With  this  dictum, 
whose  sense  is  often  reiterated,  Nicholas  foreshadows  the 
aim  of  the  ordeal  he  will  recount — to  understand  and  accent 
love,  which  necessarily  involves  self-understanding  and  self 
acceptance,  and  an  acceptance,  perhaps  without  full  under¬ 
standing,  of  the  other  (the  loved  one).  The  'mystery’  invoked 
is  to  dispel  that  false  mystique  which  Nicholas  thinks  has 
done  much  to  form  the  consciousness  of  his  own  generation, 
'a  nostalgia  for  that  extinct  Lawrentian  woman  of  the  past, 
the  woman  inferior  to  man  in  everything  but  that  one  great 
power  of  female  dark  mystery  and  beauty’  (37).  This  is  the 
conditioned  temptation  Conchis  offers  him  in  Lily,  that  he 
may  learn  through  a  severe  disintoxication  process  the  more 
profound  female  mystery  which  Alison,  Nicholas’s  rejected 
mistress,  incarnates:  'Men  see  objects,  women  see  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  objects.  Whether  the  objects  need  each 
other,  love  each  other,  match  each  other’  (52).  (The  language 
is  Sartrean,  but  Fowles  offers  a  more  balanced  version  of 
sexual  relationships  than  Sartre). 

'The  occasional  references  are  to  chapter  numbers. 
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As  narrator  Nicholas  recounts,  presumably  from  a 
vantage-point  above  the  events,  'the  long  and  deliberate 
stripping  [he]  undergoes’  (Fowles’s  words  on  the  hero  of  The 
Odyssey,  Islands  p.74),  until  finally  he  becomes  elect’,  his  own 
judge.  Part  One  provides  a  retrospect,  prior  to  the  abortive 
suicide  attempt,  revealing  his  sterility  and  despair,  his  ripeness 
for  change  before  'the  mysteries  began’.  He  is  an  ideal  subject 
for  Conchis’s  godgame’ — apt  in  more  than  Nicholas’s  resent¬ 
ful  sense:  whether  we  see  Conchis  as  puppeteer,  sadist, 
narcissist,  Jungian  analyst,  'novelist  sans  novel’  (Fowles’s 
persona?),  or  what  Fowles  intended,  'a  series  of  masks 
representing  human  notions  of  God,  from  the  supernatural 
to  the  jargon-ridden  scientific’  (Preface  to  Revised  Version)1. 
There  are  clear  parallels  with  the  Fall  (through  lust),  perverting 
his  free  will,  under  the  eye  of  a  god-figure  who  creates  the 
conditions  but  allows  his  subject’s  own  nature  to  determine 
his  actions.  Nicholas  is  an  Everyman  (Urfe:  Earth)  who 
becomes  ’elect’  by  chance,  a  god’s  arbitrary  vehicle  of  priv¬ 
ileged  experience.  He  soon  grasps  that  'I  was  not  interesting 
in  myself,  but  only  as  an  example’ — of  scepticism  ('Your  first 
reaction  is  the  characteristic  one  of  your  contra-suggestible 
century:  to  disbelieve,  to  disprove’),  of  crass  sexual  'freedom’ 
('you  have  paid  a  price:  that  of  a  world  rich  in  mystery  and 
delicate  emotion’),  of  Englishness  even  ('born  with  masks  and 
bred  to  lie’;  'I  stood  for  something  passive,  abdicating, 
English’).  This  last  again  illustrates  one  of  Fowles’s  most 
ambivalently  treated  subjects.  In  his  Nicholas  the  negative 
aspect  is  stressed,  with  an  eye  upon  the  'rebel-drone’,  alienated, 
without  a  cause,  a  stock  anti-heroic  figure  in  the  ’fifties;  this 
aspect  is  further  stressed  in  the  Revised  Version  where 
Nicholas  reflects  on  'the  striving  for  individuality  that  had 
obsessed  all  my  generation  after  the  limiting  and  conforming 
years  of  the  war,  our  retreat  from  society,  nation,  into  self 
(54).  Nicholas  stands  self-condemned  as  selfish  sensualist  in 
his  self-serving  reaction  to  Alison’s  ’death’  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  exploit  to  gain  Julie’s  sympathy — and  favours  (52). 
Having  put  the  working-class  anti-hero  in  his  place  in  The 

‘Conchis  also  suggests  'conscious’  or  'conscience'  (Nicholas’s)  while  his  masque, 
like  Hamlet's  play  for  Claudius,  is  designed  to  catch  the  conscience  of  his  fascinated 
guest. 
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Collector,  Fowles  now  deals  no  less  severely  with  his 
middle-class  counterpart. 

The  'half  being’  that  Nicholas  is  ('inauthentic’  in  existen¬ 
tialist  terms)  is  most  convincingly  complemented,  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Alison,  the  Australian  ’colonial’.  From  her  first 
appearance  she  has  warmth,  wit,  candour,  generosity,  and  is 
throughout  'reality’,  outside  the  masque;  that  she  lends  her 
self  to  the  godgame’  is  less  an  error  of  judgement  than  of 
love.  As  with  any  whole  characterization,  she  is  revealed  as 
much  by  her  actions  as  by  what  she  says  or  what  is  said  of 
her.  One  remembers  her  leaving  the  London  flat,  not  looking 
back,  Eurydice  showing  Orpheus  how  it  should  be  done,  her 
simple  compassion  for  the  peasant  children  on  the  road  to 
Parnassus  and  her  generosity  to  the  muleteer,  in  each  case 
rejecting  Nicholas’s  calculating  reserve.  Their  relationship  on 
Parnassus  and  in  Athens  conveys  through  numerous  nuances 
and  gestures  her  good  faith  in  love  (she  can,  if  need  be,  play 
the  'prostitute’),  exposes  Nicholas’s  bad  faith,  condemning 
her  against  an  image  of  Lily  which  can  exist  only  in  a  mind 
susceptible  to  the  seductive  fantasy  of  the  masque.  Alison’s 
'nose  for  emotional  blackmail’  contrasts  not  only  with  his 
exploitation  of  'the  solitary  heart’,  but  more  vitally  with  his 
deliberate,  almost  aesthetic  manipulation  of  emotion — 
notably  his  'agreeable  feeling  of  emotional  triumph’  after 
their  first  parting  (6),  his  display  during  their  Greek  reunion 
of  a  refined  duplicity,  a  narcissistic  revelling  in  his  'complexity’ 
(42),  his  portrayal  of  'a  sort  of  ideal  self  to  Lily,  a  mixture 
of  attractive  raffishness  and  essential  inner  decency,  and  most 
tellingly  his  calculating  reaction  to  Alison’s  'suicide’,  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

Pain,  love,  remorse,  confession  are  words  of  which  Nicho¬ 
las  feels  only  the  abstract  sense;  an  aesthete  of  the  emotions, 
he  knows,  but  cannot  experience,  the  depths  of  feeling.  This 
denotes  an  unawakened  potentiality  whose  lack  he  can  feel 
sharply,  as  in  his  reactions  to  Conchis’s  story  of  his  own  and 
Anton’s  part  in  the  tragic  episode  during  the  Occupation; 
what  this  means  to  Nicholas  and  in  the  novel’s  larger  scheme 
is  underlined  in  the  Revised  Version  by  many  changes  such 
as  that  from  Chapter  54,  already  quoted. 

Conchis’s  role  and  purposes,  as  they  affect  Nicholas,  seem 
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manifest.  His  phased  autobiographical  narrative,  both  real  (so 
far  as  Nicholas  can  verify  it)  and  invented,  is  shaped  to  act 
as  a  series  of  parallels  or  mirrors,  a  'meta-theatre’  where 
Nicholas  sees  performed  reflections  or  distortions  of  self. 
Thus,  his  own  Lily  matches  Alison  in  Nicholas’s  life,  his  tales 
of  the  two  wars  show  the  older  Conchis  redeeming  the 
younger  (Nicholas,  too,  is  to  have  a  second  chance).  Beyond 
these  converging  elements,  but  in  key  with  them,  are  the 
extreme  experiences,  vicarious  insights  into  states  of  mind — de 
Deukans  the  refined  collector  who  lapses  into  a  decadent 
hedonism,  the  ’prophet’  of  Seidevarre’s  dialogue  with  God, 
the  journey  into  cosmic  consciousness  vouchsafed  to  Nicho¬ 
las  under  hypnosis.  With  these  Conchis  is  suggesting  what 
must  be  included  in  a  whole  vision  of  life:  but  to  this  Nicholas 
long  remains  blind,  with  eyes  only  for  the  Miranda  he  believes 
(more  explicitly  in  the  Revised  Version)  that  the  possessive 
Conchis/Prospero  denies  him. 

Prospero  has  sometimes  been  seen  as  akin  to  the  jealous 
god — and  there  is,  quite  apart  from  Fowles’s  own  declarations, 
reason  enough,  conceded  by  his  accomplices,  to  see  Conchis 
from  a  similar  viewpoint.  To  Nicholas  until  the  last  he  is  the 
maniac  playing  god,  rather  than  the  sane  psychiatric  surgeon 
of  Mrs.  de  Seitas’s  description.  Conchis’s  experiences,  as  he 
describes  them  to  Nicholas,  have  been  steps  in  his  own 
enlightenment  also.  He  uses  Henrik  the  Jansenist,  for  example, 
to  portray  both  a  deluded  visionary  who  'believed  in  a  divine 
cruelty’  and  'could  not  see  the  objective  truth,  that  destiny 
is  hazard’  and  one  blessed  with  the  priceless  gift — alien  to 
our  Beckettian  age — of  'not  waiting  to  meet  God.  He  was 
meeting  God  .  .  .’  Whatever  the  truth,  ’God’  remains  the 
inscrutable  mystery,  together  with  notions  of  God’s  love, 
justice  etc.,  so — 'Learn  to  smile  .  .  .  Learn  to  be  cruel,  learn 
to  be  dry,  learn  to  survive’.1  This  is  Nicholas’s  hardest  lesson, 
pressed  in  the  final  act  of  'meta-theatre’,  as  Conchis  had  been 
by  the  Nazi  Wimmel,  beyond  all  reason — ’all  this,’  he  reflects 
in  the  Revised  Version,  'after  I  had  at  last  told  them  about 
Alison.’  There  is  still  more:  he  clings  'to  something  in 
Alison  ...  a  tiny  limpid  crystal  of  eternal  non-betrayal,’ 

1 Cf .  'No  god  can  have  a  serious  face:/It  is  the  Smile  that  is  the  word,'  'Tourists 
at  the  Erechtheion’,  Poems ,  p.12. 
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undergoes  the  purgatory  of  the  trial  and  revulsion  against  the 
'inauthentic’  self  he  had  been,  only  to  be  faced  with  the 
revelation  that  the  'dead’  woman  he  now  values  has  lent 
herself  like  Lily  to  the  cruelties  of  the  'godgame’:  'A  crystal 
lay  shattered.  And  all  betrayed.’  (66). 

Now  comes  the  test  of  Nicholas’s  new-won  understanding. 
If  the  Revised  Version  strengthens  the  original,  it  is  largely 
in  the  closing  chapters:  in  additions  to  Nicholas’s  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Mrs.  de  Seitas  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Alison’s  complicity  is  made  less  deliberate,  the  astringent 
method  of  the  godgame  is  justified,  Nicholas’s  election’ 
explained  as  'pure  chance’,  his  forgiveness  of  Lily  commended. 

The  last  chapter  opens: 

The  smallest  hope,  a  bare  continuing  to  exist,  is  enough  for  the 
anti-hero’s  future;  leave  him,  says  our  age,  leave  him  where  mankind 
is  in  its  history,  at  a  crossroads,  in  a  dilemma,  with  all  to  lose  and 
only  more  of  the  same  to  win;  let  him  survive,  but  give  him  no 
direction,  no  reward;  because  we  too  are  waiting,  in  our  solitary 
rooms  where  the  telephone  never  rings,  waiting  for  this  girl,  this 
truth,  this  crystal  of  humanity,  this  reality  lost  through  imagination, 
to  return;  and  to  say  she  returns  is  a  lie. 

Though  Fowles  adds,  'what  happened  in  the  following  years 
is  silence;  is  another  mystery,’  he  rejects  the  fashionable  mode 
of  ironic  comedy  for  the  possibility  of  a  true,  if  painful, 
reconciliation  for  Nicholas  and  Alison — affirmed  by  the 
closing  Latin  quotation,  supplied  Conchis-like  without  trans¬ 
lation:  'eras  amet  qui  nunquam  amavit/quique  amavit  eras 
amet’ — 'Let  him  love  now,  who  never  loved  before:/Let  him 
who  always  loved,  now  love  the  more’  ( Pervigilium  Veneris, 
I).  This  readers  must  tease  out  and  Fowles  wishes  they  had 
given  it  more  weight.  Yet,  typically,  the  ending  tantalises: 
does  Nicholas  walk  off  stage,  now  his  own  magus,  or  does 
he  affirm  their  shared  chance  of  freedom?  The  Revised 
Version  (whose  differing  ending  provides  another  parallel 
with  Great  Expectations,  the  main  one  being  the  Miss 
Havisham/Pip/Estella  and  Conchis/ Nicholas/ Lily  triangles) 
seems  more  consonant  with  Nicholas’s  new  self-understand¬ 
ing  and  hard-won  insight  into  Alison’s  value.  In  Chapter  17 
he  saw  that  'she  had  been,  or  could  have  been,  [his]  protector’ 
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and  later  Conchis  tells  him  that  a  woman  as  'keel’  is  'what 
you  need’  (35).  The  Revised  Version  tones  down  Nicholas’s 
resentment  and  violence  in  the  closing  Regent’s  Park  scene 
(though  he  still  strikes  her,  out  of  frustrated  love,  the  nervous 
demand  that  she  turn  back  to  him,  renounce  the  godgame); 
his  final  appeal,  'You  can’t  hate  someone  who’s  really  on  his 
knees,  who’ll  never  be  more  than  half  a  human  being  without 
you’  shows  unambiguously  that  he  has  learnt  his  need  and 
confessed  his  nature. 

Readers  have  naturally  been  disturbed  by  the  ambiguity 
or  unreality  of  Conchis,  by  the  severity  of  his  actions,  and  by 
the  final  disappearance  of  him  and  his  players.  The  parallels 
with  The  Tempest,  which  Fowles  strengthens  in  the  Revised 
Version,  may  help.  Prospero,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  allows 
a  father  to  believe  in  the  death  of  a  dear  son  until  he  deems 
him  worthy  of  release;  he  tells  that  son,  Ferdinand,  accepting 
him  as  son-in-law,  'our  revels  now  are  ended.  These  our 
actors,/  . .  .  were  all  spirits,  and/ Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin 
air’;  when  at  the  denouement  he  tells  the  bewildered  Gonzalo, 
'You  do  yet  taste/Some  subtilties  o’  the  isle,  that  will  not  let 
you  believe  things  certain,’  his  words  might  answer  Nicholas’s 
difficulty  in  believing  at  the  close  'They  ['the  controlling 
divinities’]  had  absconded.’1  As  in  The  Tempest  the  collocation 
of  'real’  relationships  and  mysteriously  directed  events  has 
allowed  the  author  liberty  to  combine  disparate  themes  and 
to  create  extreme  situations  that  compel  the  deepest  response 
in  his  'actors’.  The  Magus  aspires,  stressing  'limits’,  to  be  what 
Fowles  himself  finds  The  Tempest :  'a  parable  about  the  human 
imagination,  and  thus  finally  about  Shakespeare’s  view  of  his 
own  imagination:  its  powers,  its  hopes,  its  limits — above  all, 
its  limits’  ( Islands ,  p.84). 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  REVISED  VERSION 

In  commenting  on  The  Magus  I  have,  for  convenience’ 
sake,  already  referred  to  the  Revised  Version.  In  his  Foreword 
Fowles  calls  it  chiefly  'a  stylistic  revision’,  largely  to  remove 

*Cf.  The  Aristos,  1.29:  'If  there  had  been  a  creator,  his  second  act  would  have  been 
to  disappear.' 
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infelicities  of  expression,  which  leapt  from  the  page  as  soon 
as  he  opened  the  first  bound  copy,  but  also  he  wanted  to 
enhance  characterisation  and  clarify  motive.  Two  erotic  scenes 
(Chapters  47  and  59),  are  elaborated — 'merely  the  correction 
of  a  past  failure  of  nerve’ — as  is  the  devious  role  of  June,  the 
second  sister;  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  altered  ending.’ 

Fowles  also  identifies  his  literary  influences,  especially  Le 
Grand  Meaulnes ,  by  Alain-Fournier,  published  in  1912,  Bevis 
(1882),  Richard  Jefferies’  boys’  adventure  story,  which  must 
have  fed  Fowles’s  love  of  nature  lore,  and — less  apparent  to 
him  than  to  a  student  who  wrote  to  him  'years  after  publi¬ 
cation’ — Great  Expectations.  These  diverse  works  share  what 
Fowles  calls  'a  characteristic  longing  of  adolescence’,  'the 
quality  ...  of  projecting  a  very  different  world  from  the  one 
that  is.’  In  retrospect,  he  understands  his  novel’s  romantic 
appeal  for  younger  readers — and  the  distaste  it  aroused  in 
some  older  ones  who  condemned  it  as  self-indulgent,  obses¬ 
sively  'mysterious’:  'I  know  the  generation  whose  mind  it 
most  attracts  and  that  it  must  substantially  remain  a  novel  of 
adolescence  written  by  a  retarded  adolescent.’ 

An  English  translator  of  Le  Grand  Meaulnes ,  Frank  Dav¬ 
ison,  describes  it  as  'a  book  which  cast  a  spell  over  a  whole 
generation  of  French  readers.’1  The  narrator,  Francois  Seurel, 
tells  of  the  enchantment  of  his  friend  Augustin  Meaulnes  by 
a  remote,  mysterious  domaine,  an  old  chateau  he  stumbled 
upon  by  chance.  The  adventure  brings  wonder,  ecstatic  love, 
loss  and  betrayal  in  its  wake.  Fowles  tacitly  pays  tribute  to 
Alain-Fournier’s  story  in  his  use  throughout  of  the  poetically 
mysterious  word  'domaine’  for  Bourani,  where  Conchis  builds 
his  baffling  maze,  and  in  a  method  which  seeks  to  emulate 
the  French  author’s  'I  like  the  marvellous  only  inside  the  real’ 
('The  Magus  Revisited’).  Many  of  the  minor  changes  seem 
designed  to  strengthen  'the  real’:  a  continuation  of  the 
dialogue  ending  Chapter  19  and  an  insertion  in  23  enable 
Nicholas  to  recognize  earlier  that  Conchis  is  involving  him 
in  a  mutually  acknowledged  'pretence’;  from  Chapter  28  on 
alterations  in  Lily /Julie’s  reactions  to  Nicholas  and  Conchis 
strengthen  the  plausibility  of  her  part  in  his  deception;  this 

'Penguin  (1966). 
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is  reinforced  by  the  clearer  analogies  with  The  Tempest,  with 
Lily  as  Miranda  and  Conchis  the  possessive  Prospero  (cf.  the 
revised  opening  of  Chapter  33,  and  46,  where  Julie  herself 
suggests  the  parallel). 

There  is  no  space  here  to  compare  the  two  versions  in 
detail.  Enthusiasts  will  read  both;  those  new  to  Fowles  will 
receive,  as  he  intends,  a  more  coherent  and  consistent  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  Revised  Version.1 

If  one  hesitates  to  link  The  Magus  with  Le  Grand  Meaulnes 
as  'one  of  the  great  parables  of  that  aspect  of  the  European 
spirit  that  prefers  the  dream  to  the  reality’  (note  to  The  Aristos: 
my  stress),  it  is  because  of  the  greater  explicitness  and 
elaboration  of  Fowles’s  novel,  which  seeks  to  stimulate  the 
reader  on  so  many  fronts,  into  exploring  social,  cultural  and 
philosophical  issues.  In  treating  one  of  Fowles’s  central 
themes,  the  relationship  between  man  and  God,  Kafka’s  The 
Trial  (1925)  remains  a  measure  of  the  intensity  which  Fowles’s 
episodic,  potentially  unending  novel  lacks. 


IV.  THE  FRENCH  LIEUTENANT’S  WOMAN 

The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman  is  neither  simply  an  imitation 
nor  a  pastiche  of  the  Victorian  novel.  Though  (exactly)  mid- 
Victorian  in  setting  and  subject-matter,  it  is  not  an  historical 
novel  and  its  formal  resemblances  to  the  great  Victorian  novels 
(George  Eliot,  Hardy,  Dickens)  are  contrived  to  achieve  purely 
modern  effects  of  irony  and  contrast.  For  such  effects  to  suc¬ 
ceed  fully  the  ideal  reader  needs  to  be  well  versed  in  Victorian 
literature  and  manners;  however,  the  novel’s  great  popularity, 
especially  in  America,  suggests  that  no  special  knowledge  is 
needed  to  enjoy  it  as  a  Fowlesian  piece  of  suspense  fiction,  as  a 
'courtship’  novel  in  which  one  looks  forward  to  the  eventual 
union  of  hero  and  heroine,  these  perennial  attractions 
enhanced  by  the  nostalgic  appeal  of  the  carefully  evoked  Vic¬ 
torian  atmosphere.  This  nostalgia  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  revived  interest  in  Hardy,  with  whom  Fowles  has  some  kin¬ 
ship — as  in  his  avoidance  of  neat  romantic  endings.  Perhaps 

’'Most  of  my  textual  revision  has  to  do  with  clarification  and  simplification,  rather 
than  the  reverse’,  'Lettre  Post-Face’,  op  cit.,  55. 
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many  Hardy  and  Fowles  enthusiasts  relish  seductive  surface 
effects,  but  neither  novelist  lets  such  readers  off  lightly. 

Fowles  has  called  himself  'an  amateur  student  for  years’ 
of  the  Victorian  age;  certainly,  much  of  his  pleasure  in  writing 
the  novel  and  ours  in  reading  it  stems  from  the  skilful 
mimicry  of  'the  conventions  of  Victorian  fiction’  (ch.  56). 
These  include  the  vivid  evocation  of  setting  to  reflect  char¬ 
acter,  mood,  situation  or  theme:  for  example,  the  painting  of 
the  Undercliff,  where  Charles  is  to  'fall’  for  Sarah,  as  'an 
English  Garden  of  Eden’  (ch.  10:  there  are  similar  uses  of 
setting  in  Eliot’s  Adam  Bede  and  Hardy’s  Tess),  an  analogy 
which  deepens  thematically  by  ch.  29  where  the  anxious 
Darwinian  Charles  senses  'Nature’s  profoundest  secret:  the 
universal  parity  of  existence.’  In  the  several,  determining 
instances  of  what  Hardy  called  'casualty’,  and  Fowles  ’hazard’ 
(as  in  The  Magus)  are  pointed — what  also  concerned  serious 
Victorian  writers — the  potentiality  and  limitations  of  free  will 
in  a  Darwinian  universe.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  misjudgements, 
some  perhaps  unconsciously  willed,  Charles  slips  into  embroil¬ 
ment  with  Sarah,  and  deception  of  Ernestina,  while  coinci¬ 
dence  and  accident  conspire  to  deepen  the  entanglement. 
Meanwhile,  the  persona  of  the  author/narrator  is  constantly 
at  hand,  with  his  confiding  'I  think’,  'I  am  afraid’,  to  lend  the 
narrative  in  the  Victorian  manner  an  engaging  intimacy.  This 
is  reinforced,  as  George  Eliot  especially  favoured,  with  care¬ 
fully  chosen  quotations  set  as  thought-provoking  epigraphs 
to  each  chapter. 

The  protagonists  themselves  embody  a  selective  'picture 
of  the  age’,  in  the  social,  cultural  and  literary  terms  that  best 
fit  Fowles’s  aims.1  Sarah  is  both  the  friendless,  vulnerable 
lady’s  companion  or  governess  (cf.  Becky  Sharp  and  Jane 
Eyre)  and  the  'outcast’,  the  French  lieutenant’s  'fallen  woman’, 
stereotypes  of  Victorian  fiction.  By  the  novel’s  close,  'no 
longer  a  governess,’  she  has  become  transformed  into  the 
New  Woman,  'an  electric  and  bohemian  apparition,’  thus  in 
her  contrived  career  passing  through  both  early  and  late 

l'I  was  writing  a  novel,  not  a  historical  study  ...  a  truly  "global"  view  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  was  not  in  this  context  possible.  The  requirements  of  the 
fiction  meant  that  many  other  aspects  of  the  age  received  scamped  or  no  treatment 
at  all’  'Lettre  Post-Face’,  op.  cit.,  52. 
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stages  of  Victorian  female  stereotype.  Charles,  similarly,  is 
both  what  might  be  termed  the  Victorian  New  Man,  poten¬ 
tially,  religious  sceptic,  Darwinian,  scientific  enquirer  and — a 
limitation,  as  we  have  seen — collector,  but  in  sexual  conduct 
the  vacillating,  confused  gentleman’.  In  portraying  Charles’s 
divided  self,  torn  between  personal  desire  and  expected  social 
conduct,  Fowles  takes  a  theme  central  to  the  novels  of  Hardy, 
Eliot  and  Trollope,  but  develops  it  in  a  way  that  owes  much 
to  recent  researches  into  the  'secret  lives’  these  novelists  did 
not  fully  reveal,  for  example,  Steven  Marcus’s  The  Other 
Victorians  (1966).  The  material  of  chs.  39-40,  including 
Charles’s  visit  to  another  Sarah,  the  wretched  London  pros¬ 
titute,  could  only  be  hinted  at  in  the  most  outspoken  Victorian 
fiction,  and  was  left  to  the  pornographic  underworld  or  the 
factual  reporting  of  early  'sociologists’  such  as  Mayhew. 
Fowles’s  treatment  of  this  episode,  as  in  his  handling  of  the 
theme  of  pornography  in  his  two  previous  novels,  brings  such 
material  out  of  the  darkness  of  sub-literature  into  the  humane 
light  needed  then — and,  surely,  needed  still. 

The  ironic  interplay  of  past  and  present  attitudes  and 
possibilities  is  most  strongly  illustrated  by  the  author’s  han¬ 
dling  of  Sarah’s  role.  At  first  we  are  induced,  with  Charles, 
to  see  her  as  a  conventional  'outcast’  figure.  Eventually  we 
learn  that  it  is  a  role  she  has  chosen  out  of  pride,  spurning 
that  of  pathetic  female  victim.  She  lies  about  giving  herself 
to  the  lieutenant,  but  not  about  her  motive:  'I  did  it  so  that 
I  should  never  be  the  same  again.  .  .  What  has  kept  me  alive 
is  my  shame,  my  knowing  that  I  am  truly  not  like  other 
women.  .  .  Sometimes  I  almost  pity  them.  I  think  I  have  a 
freedom  they  cannot  understand.  No  insult,  no  blame  can 
touch  me.  I  have  set  myself  beyond  the  pale.’  (ch.  20).  No 
wonder  Charles,  the  Victorian  male,  'understood  very  imper¬ 
fectly’  what  this  means.  Sarah  is,  in  spirit,  beyond  his  time; 
she  takes  smug  convention  by  the  throat  and  forces  it  to  don 
the  mask  of  her  passionate  selfhood.  In  the  process  it  is  she, 
not  Charles,  who  is  the  seducer:  the  'poor  girl’  here  leads  'the 
gentleman’  astray.  The  significance  of  Sarah  and  Charles  as 
embodiments  of  Fowles’s  ideas  may  be  clearly  seen  in  this 
passage  from  The  Aristos,  whose  Adam/Eve  analogy  is 
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strongly  reminiscent  of  Hardy’s  aim  and  method  in  Tess  of 
the  D’Urbervilles: 

Adam  societies  are  ones  in  which  the  man  and  the  father,  male 
gods,  exact  strict  obedience  to  established  institutions  and  norms 
of  behaviour,  as  during  a  majority  of  the  periods  of  history  in  our 
era.  The  Victorian  is  typical  of  such  a  period.  Eve  societies  are 
those  in  which  the  woman  and  the  mother,  female  gods,  encourage 
innovation  and  experiment,  and  fresh  definitions,  aims,  modes  of 
feeling.  The  Renaissance  and  our  own  are  typical  such  ages. 

(The  Aristos,  New  Ed.,  166) 

The  portrayal  of  Sarah  is  the  touchstone  of  Fowles’s  ironic 
method.  He  also  intriguingly  plays  with  the  Victorian  con¬ 
vention  of  the  omniscient  author.  To  a  degree  he  plays  it  for 
what  it  is  worth,  as  a  holiday  from  the  'absent  author’ 
convention  that  rules  today.  It  allows  him  to  intercede  with 
pleas  for  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  Victorianism  and 
of  the  blundering  of  so  muddled  a  Victorian  as  Charles:  'See 
him  for  what  he  is:  a  man  struggling  to  overcome  history’ 
(39).  At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  13  he  allows  himself  several 
paragraphs  to  discuss  the  ramifications  of  'a  convention 
universally  accepted  at  the  time  of  my  story:  that  the  novelist 
stands  next  to  God.’  He  argues,  in  modern  terms  quite  foreign 
to  the  convention:  'there  is  only  one  good  definition  of  God: 
the  freedom  that  allows  other  freedoms  to  exist.’  The  issue 
is  taken  further  in  Chapter  55:  the  Victorian  writer  'puts  the 
conflicting  wants  in  the  ring  and  then  describes  the  fight — but 
in  fact  fixes  the  fight.  'However,  since  this  writer  has  only 
pretended  to  slip  back  to  1867,  'It  is  futile  to  show  optimism 
or  pessimism,  or  anything  else  about  it,  because  we  know 
what  has  happened  since.’  What  is  shown,  rather,  is  then  seen 
through  the  spectacles  of  now,  with  the  aid  of  an  authorial 
judgment  that  rejects  a  limiting  conclusion:  hence  (leaving 
aside  the  premature  'Victorian’  one  of  Chapter  44)  the  alter¬ 
native  endings  from  which  we  may  take  our  choice,  as  freely 
as  we  can,  while  the  bearded  author  himself  melts  into  the 
distance  along  the  Embankment  as  he  earlier  merged  with 
the  throng  on  Paddington  station. 

Readers  reminded  of  the  two  endings  Dickens  wrote  for 
Great  Expectations  may  contrast  his  case  with  Fowles’s  as  a 
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typically  Victorian  double-minded  hesitation  between  rom¬ 
ance  and  realism.  However,  Fowles  has  admitted  to  a  similar 
dilemma  to  Dickens’s,  though  obviously  understanding  it 
with  a  self-analytical  candour  beyond  any  Victorian  novelist 
(including  Hardy,  who  is  the  main  subject  of  the  essay  from 
which  this  piece  of  self-revelation  comes): 


I  wrote  and  printed  two  endings  to  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman 
entirely  because  from  early  in  the  first  draft  I  was  torn  intolerably 
between  wishing  to  reward  the  male  protagonist  (my  surrogate) 
with  the  women  he  loved  and  wishing  to  deprive  him  of  her — that 
is,  I  wanted  to  pander  to  both  the  adult  and  the  child  in  myself. 
I  had  experienced  a  very  similar  predicament  in  my  two  previous 
novels.  Yet  I  am  now  very  clear  that  I  am  happier,  where  I  gave 
two,  with  the  unhappy  ending,  and  not  in  any  way  for  objective 
critical  reasons,  but  simply  because  it  has  seemed,  more  fertile  and 
onward  to  my  whole  being  as  a  writer. 

('Hardy  and  the  Hag’,  35)1 

Yet,  to  return  to  the  more  objective  aspects  of  the  novel, 
Fowles  has  his  own  'fight’  to  arrange.  It  is  to  give  full  play 
to  the  freedom  that  such  Victorian  forerunners  of  the  moderns 
as  Eliot  and  Hardy  desired  for  man,  but  saw  defeated  by  his 
own  nature,  society  or  circumstance;  also,  they  too  were  of 
their  age  and  could  not  imagine  the  condition  of  existential 
freedom.  It  is  not  too  paradoxical  to  say  that  Fowles  does 
’fix’  his  novel’s  outcome,  in  freedom’s  favour:  even  Charles 
achieves  freedom,  through  deeper  insight  painfully  learnt,  for 
future  growth.  The  world  he  walks  out  into,  alone,  is  ours, 
the  iron  city  of  Eliot’s  Waste  Land,  darkest  London  of 
Conrad’s  The  Secret  Agent;  finally  we  arrive,  with  him,  at  our 
own  reality. 

Fowles  has  told  an  interviewer  that  The  French  Lieutenant’s 
Woman  started  'from  an  obsessive  image  of  a  woman  with 
her  back  turned,  looking  out  to  sea.’  So,  in  a  sense,  Sarah 
remains  to  the  end  of  the  novel.  More  than  once  the  narrator 
disclaims  all  intention  of  finding  out,  at  crucial  points  in  the 

'Fowles’s  speculations  about  Hardy  in  this  essay  are  more  convincing  than  the  use 
he  makes  in  The  Trench  Lieutenant’s  Woman  of  the  myth  in  vogue  in  the  1960's  of 
an  enduring,  tragic  love  affair  between  Hardy  and  Tryphena  Sparks  (see  R.  Gittings, 
The  Young  Thomas  Hardy). 
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action,  'what  was  going  on  in  her  mind.’  She  is  to  remain  a 
mystery  to  Charles,  the  reader,  the  author  (because  he  prefers 
that) — and  to  herself.  Halfway  through  Charles  glimpses  in 
her  'a  truth  beyond  his  truths,  an  emotion  beyond  his 
emotions,  a  history  beyond  all  his  conceptions  of  history’ 
(33).  Sarah  lives  Yeats’s  dictum,  'Man  can  embody  truth:  he 
cannot  know  it.’  She  knows  only,  'I  wish  to  be  what  I  am,’ 
to  save  her  own  'integrity,’  and  she  knows  marriage  to  the 
uncomprehending  Charles,  to  whom  ’freedom’  is  ’terrible’, 
will  only  smother  that;  there  is  no  pretence  that  she  is  'happy’ 
or  'right’.  Fowles  concludes,  in  part: 

...  I  have  returned,  albeit  deviously,  to  my  original  principle:  that 
there  is  no  intervening  god  beyond  whatever  can  be  seen  in  that 
way,  in  the  first  epigraph  to  this  chapter;  thus  only  life  as  we  have, 
within  our  hazard-given  abilities,  made  it  ourselves,  life  as  Marx 
defined  it — the  actions  of  men  (and  of  women)  in  pursuit  of  their 
ends.  The  fundamental  principle  that  should  guide  these  actions, 
that  I  believe  myself  always  guided  Sarah’s,  I  have  set  as  the  second 
epigraph  ['True  piety  is  acting  uthat  one  knows,'  Matthew  Arnold], 
A  modern  existentialist  would  no  doubt  substitute  'humanity’  or 
'authenticity’  for  'piety’;  but  he  would  recognize  Arnold’s  intent. 

Free  choice,  dictated  not  by  abstract  morality,  but  by  an 
intuitive  understanding — hard  enough  in  our  age  to  live  by, 
virtually  impossible  for  the  Victorian  woman.  Aptly  we  leave 
her  with  the  last  ending,  in  the  household  of  famous  Victorian 
'outcasts’,  the  family  of  D.G.  Rossetti  (whose  ideal  physical 
type  she  resembles);  the  un-English  Rossettis  tried  to  'be 
one-minded  about  both  art  and  life’ — unlike  those  greater 
Victorians,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough,  Hardy,  in  whom  what 
they  wished  to  believe  and  act  upon  was  so  often  at  war  with 
their  instinct  and  intuition.  Fowles  names  this  quartet  and 
shares  between  them  two-thirds  of  the  epigraphs;  these  include 
ten  from  Clough,  the  most  'modern’  of  the  great  Victorians 
in  his  capacity  to  see  through  the  double-think  and  wishful 
illusions  of  himself  and  his  age. 

Clough  and  Hardy,  who  also  strove  to  present  truth  and  real¬ 
ity,  positively  reinforce  the  critical  'picture  of  the  age’;  but  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  Arnold,  recalled  as  troubled  figures  of  anxiety  and 
doubt,  are  as  liable  with  other  eminent  Victorians  to  have  their 
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utterances  turned  to  the  purpose  of  ironic  contrast  (cf.  the  epi¬ 
graphs  to  Chapters  40,  41,  48  and  53  with  the  content  of  those 
chapters).  It  is,  however,  Arnold’s  lyric  poem  To  Marguerite’, 
fully  quoted  in  Chapter  58,  that  supplies  the  central  metaphor 
of  the  islanded  self  surrounded  by  'The  unplumb’d,  salt, 
estranging  sea.’  It  is  one  that  Charles’s  hard  quest  teaches  him 
to  value  and  perfectly  matches  Fowles’s  imaginative  vision  in 
this  and  his  two  previous  novels:  Miranda,  castaway  in  Clegg’s 
prison,  Nicholas  compelled  to  explore  the  island  of  self,  which 
is  Phraxos  in  its  metaphorical  aspect. 

I  have  stressed  the  contemporary  perspective  Fowles  gives 
his  Victorian  novel  rather  than  the  elements  of  pastiche.  The 
minor  characters  illustrate  this  most  clearly.  They  are  the 
’stock’  figures  of  Victorian  popular  fiction,  each  exquisitely 
and  humorously  ’done’,  yet  with  touches  of  individuality: 
Ernestina,  the  pampered  pretty  flower,  her  only  purpose  to 
bloom  for  the  marriage  market  (yet  Charles  underrates  her 
intelligence  and  potentiality);  Mrs.  Poulteney  the  ’Christian’ 
hypocrite;  the  bluff  Dr.  Grogan,  Charles’s  confidante,  the 
mouthpiece  of  pragmatic,  unimaginative  male  sense;  Sam 
Farrow,  Charles’s  shrewd  man-servant,  explicitly  contrasted 
with  Sam  Weller  (Dickens’s  sentimentalized  Cockney  in  The 
Pickwick  Papers),  closer  in  spirit  to  Shaw’s  or  Wells’s 
working-class  figures  at  the  end  of  the  period,  conscious  of 
their  human  rights  and  alive  to  the  advent  of  the  century  of 
the  common  man.  Sam  and  his  girl  Mary  are  portrayed,  like 
Sarah,  with  a  more  realistic  eye  for  their  humanity  than  is 
usually  found  in  the  Victorian  novel.  The  formal,  stilted 
dialogue  of  the  average  Victorian  novelist  is  faithfully  imi¬ 
tated,  though  with  free  play  given  to  the  expression  of 
genuine  feeling,  whose  effect  is  sharpened  by  contrast. 

V.  THE  EBONY  TOWER 

In  a  personal  note’  to  ’Eliduc’  Fowles  tells  us  that  the  original 
title  of  these  five  stories  was  Variations,  that  is,  'on  certain 
themes  in  previous  books  of  mine  and  in  methods  of  narrative 
presentation,’  but  this  was  rejected  because  certain  ’profes¬ 
sional  readers’  saw  no  point  in  it.  This  seems  odd,  for  the 
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stories  are  plainly  variations  on  earlier  themes  and  ones  within 
the  collection  itself. 

In  setting,  theme  and  the  pattern  of  relationships  the  title 
story — in  length,  a  novella — strongly  recalls  the  novels,  so 
insistently  that,  in  the  thinner  medium,  Fowles’  treatment 
seems  relatively  banal,  the  eroticism  strained.  David  Williams, 
an  abstract  painter,  plays  the  inauthentic  man,  hoarding  what 
he  has,  his  crime  'to  dodge,  escape,  avert’  the  challenge  of 
'the  passion  to  exist.’  A  representative  deficient  man  of  our 
time,  like  Nicholas  Urfe,  he  enters  a  French  'domain’,  the 
Coet,  like  Greece  a  mirror  for  the  self,  ruled  by  the  old 
painter  in  whom  he  confronts  a  'secret’  beyond  his  nature, 
'not  letting  anything  stand  between  self  and  expression’ — the 
nature  of  true  artistic  freedom.  The  clash  is  patently  also 
between  the  values  of  realistic  and  abstract  art,  a  point  too 
heavily  underlined  by  Williams’s  self-judgement  at  the  story’s 
close.  Henry  Breasley,  far  less  articulate  than  Conchis,  is  still 
like  him  aided  in  his  task  by  two  complementary  girl  acolytes, 
one  of  whom  David  admires,  but  in  too  calculating  a  manner 
to  succeed:  'He  sinned  out  of  need  and  instinct;  David  did 
not,  out  of  fear.’  Here  one  remembers  too,  the  Charles  of  The 
French  Lieutenant’s  Woman  and  his  fatal  hesitation,  while  the 
medieval  romance’s  pattern  of  relationships,  the  Old  King, 
the  enchanted  princess  and  the  questing  knight,  is  again 
turned,  as  in  The  Magus,  to  ironic  effect. 

'Eliduc’,  the  plain,  colloquial  rendering  of  one  of  Marie  de 
France’s  Lais  de  Bretagne  is  introduced  with  a  reference  to 
medieval  courtly  love  as  'a  desperately  needed  attempt  to 
bring  more  civilization  (more  female  intelligence)  into  a  brutal 
society’:  a  reader  of  Fowles’s  earlier  novels  recognizes  a 
constant  concern,  explicitly  voiced  and  enforced  by  Conchis. 
The  true  heroine  of  'Eliduc’  is,  of  course,  the  deserted  wife 
Guildeliiec  who  accepts  a  situation  no  abstract  law  or  right 
can  resolve  with  a  noble,  reconciling  self-abnegation,  not 
sacrifice.  This  contrasts  ironically  with  the  vacillations  of  the 
contemporary  figures  of  the  'Ebony  Tower’. 

The  next  two  stories,  'Poor  Koko’  and  'The  Enigma’,  are 
tantalising  mysteries,  convincingly  circumstantial,  encourag¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  motive,  yet  finally  enigmatic.  Both,  in  the 
handling  of  the  central  figures,  the  author-victim  of  the  first 
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and  the  disappearing  Tory  M.P.  of  the  second,  are  charac¬ 
teristic  studies  in  limited  perception.  The  author  in  'Poor 
Koko’  is  stamped  for  what  he  is,  life-denying,  withdrawn, 
self-loving,  from  the  outset  of  his  narrative  of  misfortune.  It 
is  an  exquisite  irony  that  he  comes  to  convince  himself  that 
the  burglar's  burning  of  his  Peacock  manuscript  denotes  envy 
of  what  he  is,  the  son’s  revolt  against  the  denying  father  (a 
further,  hidden  irony  is  that  Fowles  makes  him  a  devotee  of 
one  of  his  own  favourite  Victorian  novelists).  His  conclusion, 
'My  sin  was  .  .  .  that  I  live  by  words,’  carries  a  self-damning 
irony  unintended  by  this  expert  in  verbal  nuance,  and  the  sin 
is  akin  to  that  of  the  title  story’s  protagonist. 

The  central  figure  of  'The  Enigma’  never  appears,  and  it 
is  left  to  a  clear-sighted,  imaginative  girl,  blessed  with  the 
distinctive  'honesty’  of  Fowles’s  young  heroines,  to  recon¬ 
struct  event  and  motive  leading  to  the  M.P.’s  disappearance. 
As  Isobel  narrates  her  ’plot’,  she  herself  becomes  a  more 
enticing  enigma  (the  eternal  feminine)  to  the  intelligent  police 
sergeant;  their  potential  new  life  springs  from  the  sterility 
of  the  old  which  John  Marcus  Fielding,  M.P ,  and  his 
milieu  represent.  ’Hazard’  has  brought  them  together  in 
a  way  a  Conchis  might  have  contrived:  she  herself  speaks 
of  'God’s  trick’,  the  deus  abscond it  us  that  theologians  never 
cease  discussing — and  it  refers  to  more  than  Fielding’s 
presumed  motive.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  closing  affirma¬ 
tion:  'The  tender  pragmatisms  of  flesh  have  poetries  no 
enigma,  human  or  divine,  can  diminish  or  demean — indeed, 
it  can  only  cause  them,  and  then  walk  out.’  Thus 
Fowles  wittily  turns  to  advantage  the  dilemma  Isobel 
imagines  for  the  author  of  Fielding’s  story:  'His  main 
character  has  walked  out  on  him  .  .  .  Without  a  decent 

The  final  story,  'The  Cloud’,  is  comparatively  dense  in 
atmosphere  and  suggestion.  Fowles  wrote  this  story  to  please 
himself  and,  perhaps,  'a  more  select  audience’  than  his 
novelistic  mysteries  had  seduced  (see  'Lettre  Post-Face’).  He 
has  also  invoked  in  connection  with  it  two  of  the  modern 
masters  of  the  short  story,  finding  in  it  a  feeling  of  Joyce’s 
'The  Dead’  (which  closes  Dubliners ),  but  stating  that  he  wrote 
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it  as  'a  deliberate  homage  to  Katherine  Mansfield’1 — who 
shares  more  than  a  name  with  the  story’s  hypersensitive 
central  figure.  As  in  The  Ebony  Tower’  paradisal  enclosure’ 
effects  the  bringing  together  of  a  chance-met  group  under 
conditions  that  force  sudden  connections  and  heighten  emo¬ 
tion.  Catherine,  though  quietly  on  the  fringe  at  first,  desolated 
by  lost  love,  mourns  'the  only  one  who  understood’,  closer 
to  death  than  life.  An  earthly  paradise  simply  mocks  her.  Her 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Annabel  and  Paul  Rogers,  lucky 
owners  of  this  paradise,  are  too  engrossed  in  balancing  their 
own  existence  to  reach  out  to  her.  This  task  falls  to  two 
contrasting  figures,  Emma,  Catherine’s  little  niece  and  Peter, 
the  T.V.  producer,  outsider  and  pusher,  'Smart  little  rhesus, 
his  cage  is  time.’  To  Emma  Catherine  tells  the  tale  (a  ’Celtic’ 
touch)  of  the  luckless  princess,  promising  the  happy  ending 
she  doesn’t  believe  in;  thus  she  receives  the  warmth  of 
affection  the  child  can  give  and  quietly  releases  her  self-pity, 
herself  the  beseeching,  abandoned  oriole  calling  for  its  mate. 
By  contrast  it  is  Peter,  who  has  throughout  the  day  been 
stamped  on  Catherine’s  mind  as  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
child’s  openness  to  life,  one  'to  whom  the  real,  the  living,  the 
unexplained  is  the  outlaw;  only  safe  when  in  the  can’,  in  the 
most  obvious  aspect  of  the  symbolism  the  snake  in  this 
paradise,  whom  Catherine  allows  to  possess  her  body.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  act,  to  give  herself  to  one  who 
personifies  all  that  is  anti-life  to  her? 

In  her  consciousness  before  Peter  comes  upon  her  in  the 
'hidden  place’  Catherine  has  touched  the  extreme  of  self- 
hatred,  rejection  of  life  and  love,  of  all  potentiality;  so  a  bitter 
'princess’  she  lies  without  hope  of  a  saving  prince,  but  the 
body  has  needs  the  mind  will  not  acknowledge  and  the 
psyche  cannot  bear  utter  isolation,  the  islanded  state:  'her 
arm,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  the  snake’  reaches  out,  she 
invites  possession,  yet  only  of  the  body.  It  becomes  an  act 
of  hate,  not  love,  yet  perhaps  in  the  acceptance  of  touch, 
renewed  contact  with  her  kind  is  the  germ  of  recovery,  or 
atonement:  'I  will  not  return,’  she  had  thought,  'Not  as  I  am.’ 
We  do  not  see  her  return.  Instead,  the  cloud  rises  'feral  and 

1 Publisher’s  Weekly  p.206,  6-7. 
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ominous',  cancelling  the  'peaceful  and  windless  afternoon’ 
with  the  reality  of — hate,  death?  Beneath  the  cloud  'The 
princess  calls,  but  there  is  no-one,  now,  to  hear  her’:  has 
Catherine  committed  suicide,  merged  with  her  own  fantasy, 
or  have  we  seen  her  accept  the  present,  while  whether  the 
future  will  answer  her  call  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
fiction?  Fowles  points,  typically,  toward  no  clear  explanation, 
but  either  is  consistent  with  the  drift  of  the  tale.  It  is,  again, 
for  the  reader  to  choose. 


VI.  DANIEL  MARTIN 

Daniel  Martin  (1977)  is  Fowles’s  'artist’s  novel’,  his  inevitable 
contribution  to  an  especially  modern  branch  of  the  novel, 
including  famous  English  works  by  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Huxley, 
Golding  and  Lessing.  Like  these  novelists  Fowles  has  not 
wished  merely  to  entertain,  or  even  to  offer  his  own  vision 
to  speak  for  itself,  but  has  often  voiced  public  concern  about 
the  writer’s  responsibility  and  his  relationship  to  his  reader. 
His  earlier  fiction  reflects  this  less  directly.  Daniel  Martin, 
called  in  deliberately  traditional  terms  'our  hero’,  is  himself 
a  writer  faced  with  a  crisis  of  conscience  about  his  work  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  novel,  undergoes  a  conversion.  The  agent 
of  conversion  is  no  Prospero  figure,  though  a  riddle-maker — a 
woman  now,  'capable  of  a  tenacity  of  right-feeling  .  . . 
humanity’s  trap  and  its  ultimate  freedom.’  Thus,  with  his  two 
protagonists  Fowles  centres  his  novel  upon  his  major,  crys¬ 
tallized  preoccupations:  the  writer’s  responsibility,  the  redeem¬ 
ing  power  of  the  feminine,  the  nature  and  possibility  of 
freedom. 

This  novelist  who  had  in  the  modern  manner  constructed 
a  fictive  maze,  intervened  in  his  narratives  to  stress  their 
unreality  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  real,  who  had 
done  as  much  as  any  English  novelist  to  promote  the  'open 
ending’,  has  in  Daniel  Martin  made  his  choice  at  the  cross¬ 
roads1:  he  has  abandoned  the  problematic  novel  in  favour  of 
the  realistic  novel’s  character  and  relationship,  its  thematic 

*Cf.  David  Lodge,  The  Novelist  at  the  Crossroads  (1971),  an  excellent  study  of  the 
modern  novel’s  options. 
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concern  with  the  problems  of  living.  He  has  exercised 
deliberately — and,  as  he  reveals  in  'Hardy  and  the  Hag’, 
against  his  deepest  inclination — the  god-like  prerogative  of 
a  happy  ending.  He  forsakes  erotic  parables  of  adolescent 
emotion  for  an  ambitious  plumbing  of  a  mature  love  imagined 
by  Miranda  and  only  glimpsed  by  Nicholas  Urfe  and  Charles 
Smithson.  So  described,  it  seems  his  most  straightforward 
fiction,  but  is  therefore  his  most  hazardous;  it  has  suffered 
heavy  criticism,  especially  in  England. 

Like  Nicholas  Urfe,  Daniel  Martin  is  presented  as  a 
representative  problematic  figure,  though  publicly  a  successful 
one  as  dramatist  and  scriptwriter  in  the  lucrative  spheres  of 
London  and  Los  Angeles.  He  is  in  self-doubting  middle-age, 
as  we  learn  in  the  second  chapter,  set — by  contrast  with  the 
youth  in  Devon  flashback  of  the  first — in  the  synthetic  world 
of  'Harold  Robbinsland’,  a  grey  world  that  has  expunged  the 
green.  He  has  long  lost  the  virtue  of  the  novelist’s  opening 
words,  'whole  sight’,  and  regards  only  the  self:  'Narcissism: 
when  one  grows  too  old  to  believe  in  one’s  uniqueness,  one 
falls  in  love  with  one’s  complexity — as  if  layers  of  lies  could 
replace  the  green  illusion;  or  the  sophistries  of  failure,  the 
stench  of  success.’  The  technique  of  juxtaposition  continues 
in  the  third  chapter,  'The  Woman  in  the  Reeds’:  this  brings 
three  women  in  Daniel’s  'real  history’  into  focus— Jenny,  the 
'naked  film-star’  of  the  present,  Jane  the  fellow  Oxford 
undergraduate  whom  he  loved  but  did  not  marry  and,  forcing 
them  into  a  shared  knowledge  of  what  lurks  beneath  reality, 
the  prostitute  found  foully  dead  in  the  water.  The  following 
three  chapters  treat,  respectively,  of  Jenny’s  fictional  account 
of  'Mr.  Wolfe’  (Daniel  himself)  after  his  departure,  the  call 
from  Daniel’s  ex-wife  Nell,  asking  him  to  return  to  England 
and  to  the  death-bed  of  his  estranged  Oxford  friend  Anthony, 
whom  Jane  had  married;  his  decision  to  go,  and  finally,  the 
'Aftermath’  of  the  first  Oxford  chapter — the  lovemaking  with 
Jane  as  an  'acte  gratuit’  or  exorcism  of  their  love,  denied 
because  of  prior  commitments  to  others.  Lrom  'Passage’ 
onwards  the  vexed  relationships  sketched,  the  main  narrative 
moves  forward  in  the  present,  punctuated  by  occasional 
flashbacks  less  abruptly  juxtaposed  than  in  the  opening 
chapters. 
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As  in  The  Magus,  a  fortuitous  event — Anthony’s  request, 
a  voice  out  of  the  past,  that  Daniel  should  come  to  his 
deathbed  and  the  demand  then  that  he  help  'disinter’  Jane 
from  her  wasted  life — breaks  the  impasse  in  Dan’s  life,  forces 
fresh  links,  revives  neglected  possibilities.  With  Anthony’s 
death,  Jane  becomes  ’free’,  only  of  course  in  the  shallower 
sense:  as  the  girl  undergraduate  she  had  been  sceptical  of  the 
Rabelaisian  doctrine,  'Fais  ce  que  voudras’  ('Do  what  you 
will’),  and  needing  moral  purpose  had  preferred  the  path  of 
duty  to  desire.  When  they  meet  again,  it  is  for  both  a  critical 
time  of  self-scrutiny:  Jane,  Dan  soon  recognizes,  feels  'largely 
misgrown  and  to  be  censored’,  while  if  she  is  a  prisoner  of 
restraint,  we  have  followed  his  insight  that  his  cage  is 
'freedom’,  freedom  without  purpose.  In  a  leap  out  of  his 
present  condition  he  seizes,  exercising  'free  will’,  upon  the 
never  recurring  chance  to  'tame’  (as  he  thinks)  the  unresolved 
enigma  that  Jane  embodies:  'It  may  have  been  something  in 
femininity,  in  femaleness,  but  she  was  both  her  own,  in  a  way 
he  had  never  quite  managed,  and  not  her  own,  where  he  only 
too  lazily  and  complacently  was.’ 

Jane,  then,  becomes  the  risky — because  she  is  human  and 
has  her  own  ends — means  by  which  Daniel  may  reassure 
himself  of  his  authenticity.  Initially,  this  takes  an  oblique 
path;  in  their  conversations  she  confronts  him  with  a  rare 
strain  of  moral  seriousness,  of  earnest  concern  to  use  one’s 
life  well  which  aggravates  Dan’s  self-doubt.  Her  strange  gods 
are  two  Communist  thinkers  famous,  not  for  political  con¬ 
formity,  but  the  purity  of  their  example  and  dedication  to 
Marxism.  Antonio  Gramsci  (1891-1937),  co-founder  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  whose  Prison  Notebooks  Dan  finds 
in  Jane’s  Oxford  home,  provides  the  'morbid  symptoms’ 
epigraph  to  the  novel.  Clearly,  Dan  is  brought  (in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  the  German  archaeologist  in  Egypt)  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  his  own  case  a  major  symptom  of  sick  egoism  in  this 
age  of  chaotic  transition: 

.  .  .  as  belief  in  an  after-life  died  away  and  people  more  and  more 
turned  to  the  arts  for  escape  ...  a  frantic  entombing,  mummifying, 
surrounding  with  personal  achievement;  a  morbid  need  to  pupate, 
to  build  a  chrysalis  before  the  grub  was  fully  grown  .  .  . 
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Already,  in  such  chapters  as  'Returns’  and  ’Crimes  and 
Punishments’  Dan  had  recognized  his  complicity  ’in  some 
ultimate  treachery  of  the  clerks’  for  his  participation  in  the 
mass-manipulative  media,  the  commercial  cinema,  T.V.  and 
Fleet  Street  liberalism’,  the  world  of  the  angrily  portrayed 
Barney  Dillon — ironically  his  daughter’s  lover,  a  distasteful 
mirroring  of  his  own  relationship  with  Jenny — and  finally  he 
develops  ’a  contempt  for  his  own  safe,  aided,  compromising 
and  communal  art.’  By  contrast,  Gramsci  acted  and  died  for 
his  convictions  (in  Mussolini’s  Italy). 

The  more  searching  voice  Jane  makes  Dan  hear  is  that  of 
the  Hungarian  Marxist  critic,  Georg  Lukacs.  He  becomes  the 
authoritative  diagnostician  of  the  disease  of  the  self-betrayed, 
defeatist  'bourgeois’,  wallowing  in  angst  or  sub-Beckettian 
nihilism,  not  only  in  England  but  the  whole  West — the  Nile 
tourist  boat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  novel  becomes  a  Ship  of 
Fools  on  the  river  of  time,  Dan  a  passenger: 

.  .  .  barred  by  his  past  and  his  present  from  feeling  anything  but 
eternally  spoiled  .  .  .  excluded,  castrated  by  both  capitalism  and 
socialism,  forbidden  to  belong.  Our  hero,  spurned  by  one  side  for 
not  feeling  happier,  despised  by  the  other  for  not  feeling  more 
despair;  in  neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  comedy,  but  a  bourgeois 
melodrama  .  .  . 

Here  Fowles  squarely  faces  a  central  problem,  that  the 
novelist’s  protagonist  is  simply  not  important,  or  definite 
enough,  that — like  Nicholas  Urfe — he  must  be  cut  back  to 
size  before  he  can  become  worthy.  If  we  judge  his  inchoate 
character  and  possibility  by  the  demands  with  which  Lukacs 
challenges  'the  contemporary  bourgeois  writer’  (quoted  in 
'Nile’),  that  he  act,  however  modestly,  to  ameliorate  the 
human  condition,  then  (Fowles  suggests)  there  is  hope. 

The  emotional  agent  of  the  conversion  for  which  Dan’s 
self- judgement  has  prepared  him  is  Jane,  and  it  is  their  remade 
love  that  seals  it.  Unfortunately,  despite  some  striking  ges¬ 
tures,  utterances  and  the  finely  imagined  scenes  at  Palmyra, 
culminating  in  the  'Bitch’  chapter,  where  love  rises  out  of  a 
felt  complex  of  mutual  desolation,  need  and  the  desire  for 
affirmation,  Jane  remains  a  figure  whose  significance  is  more 
stated  than  enacted.  Partly  this  derives  from  her  role  as  Dan’s 
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counterpart.  The  novel  traces  their  convergence  from  Dan’s 
viewpoint  (he  even  interprets  hers);  it  ends,  as  courtship  novels 
since  Jane  Austen  have  done,  on  the  brink  of  the  marriage 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  will  dim  Dan’s  realistic 
'prospect  of  an  irreducible  obstinacy,  a  permanent  psycho¬ 
logical  awkwardness  she  would  bring’.  (We  can  ourselves 
assess  his  limitations.)  That  we  see  this  is  a  tribute  to  Fowles’s 
dogged  presentation  of  'the  real’;  the  happy  ending,  though 
deliberate,  is  no  merely  wishful  gesture. 

Dan’s  revolt  against  his  contemporaries’  abdication  of  the 
artist’s  responsibility — ’It  had  become  offensive,  in  an  intel¬ 
lectually  privileged  caste,  to  suggest  publicly  that  anything 
might  turn  out  well  in  this  world’ — echoes  his  creator’s  own. 
Fowles  told  an  interviewer:  'I’m  suggesting  that  one  may  find 
a  qualified  happiness  in  love,  that  there  is  some  value  in 
self-doubt  and  self-examination,  and  some  reward  may  come 
of  it’  ('The  Reluctant  Guru’).  In  the  same  interview  he  cites 
Lukacs  and  deplores  the  enlistment  of  Beckettian  technique 
in  fashionable  Leftist  rejection  of  Western  culture  and  society, 
where  for  him  free  effort  toward  change  remains  possible. 
We  may  smile  when  we  learn  in  the  fiction  that  Dan  and 
Jane  have  become  Labour  Party  members:  going  into  'local 
politics’  will  hardly  change  the  world.  The  message  is  to  work 
with  good  will  and  compassion,  for  a  community’s  sake,  in 
a  limited  sphere.  It  is  not  a  despicable  one,  and  it  has  a 
respectable  English  tradition  behind  it:  the  criticism  must  be 
less  of  that  than  of  the  novel’s  failure,  as  a  whole,  to  convey 
its  messages  in  action  and  through  implication.  Didactic 
assertion  and  dialogue  are  too  often  shaped  to  further  the 
author’s  evident  views  on  the  condition  of  England,  the 
biological  inequality  of  man,  and  the  arts  and  the  creative 
artist  seeking  constructive  purpose.  Dan’s  promised  political 
activism  seems  evidence  rather  of  the  novelist’s  goodwill  than 
of  a  likely,  or  at  least  lasting  resolve  from  one  who  has 
seemed  more  strongly  drawn  to  the  idea  of  the  (also 
Fowles-like)  artist’s  'permanent  inner  exile’  from  Europe’s 
'endless  historical  error’. 

The  frequent  coincidence  between  Dan’s  attitudes  and  his 
creator’s  weaken  the  desirable  distance  between  author  and 
protagonist.  This  is  both  stressed  and  confused  by  the 
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technique,  in  Dan's  narrative,  of  switching  from  the  first  to 
third  person;  obviously,  this  is  to  achieve  immediacy  and  to 
point  Dan’s  effort  toward  self-investigation,  but  it  can  remind 
us  sharply  of  how  heavily  Fowles  himself  is  involved  (e.g.  the 
opening  pages  of  'Crimes  and  Punishments’:  of  course  this 
will  be  less  apparent  to  a  reader  new  to  Fowles’s  work).  A 
different,  more  damaging  example,  is  the  oddly  undigested 
witness  of  Jenny,  Dan’s  mistress:  she  is  more  intimately 
known  (much  as  Alison  was,  in  The  Magus,  through  action 
and  personal  revelation)  than  Jane,  with  a  shrewd  self-under¬ 
standing  and  what  might  impress  the  reader  as  acute  insight 
into  Dan’s  shortcomings  and  evasions.  But  Fowles — intent 
upon  the  central  development  of  his  plot — intervenes  in  'A 
Second  Contribution’  to  correct  her  analysis  and  urge  a  more 
indulgent  view  of  his  hero.  As  Jane  is  restored  to  the  centre 
of  Dan’s  life,  and  his  past  retrieved,  Jenny’s  'presentness’  and 
the  ambience  of  ’artifice’  she  inhabits  must  be  demoted.  In 
the  light  of  the  earlier  fiction  we  may  discern  a  renunciation 
of  a  cherished  theme — that  'nostalgie  de  la  vierge  (nostalgia 
for  the  girl)  which  Fowles  identifies  in  The  Aristos  as  a  vicious 
aspect  of  modern  sexual  freedom.  Dan  and  Jane’s  inevitably 
imperfect,  mature  relationship  is  striking  rather  as  evidence 
of  this  change,  in  favour  of  realism  and  responsibility,  than 
wholly  convincing  in  itself. 

As  Dan  himself  knows,  the  novel  is  'where  you  [the  writer] 
have  to  be  someone  else’ — again  echoing  his  creator’s  'the 
one  basic  donnee  the  novelist  has  is  the  ability  to  think  other’ 
{New  Statesman  review,  1977).  If  Daniel  Martin  seems  not 
always  to  adhere  to  this  dictum,  it  is  partly  due  to  one’s 
familiarity  with  the  ideas  of  a  much  feted,  widely  quoted 
novelist  who,  moreover,  has  been  rash  enough  to  issue  a 
whole  volume  of  them.  The  seasoned  reader  may  be  on  his 
guard,  alert  to  detect  the  riding  of  authorial  hobby-horses. 
While  the  memorable  'islands’  of  his  technique  remain  (cf. 
Islands,  p.30) — witness  such  chapters  as  'The  Umbrella’,  the 
unpatronising  'Interlude’  of  the  Cockney  sisters  (a  sympathetic 
counterpart  to  the  handling  of  Charles’s  visit  to  the  prostitute 
in  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman),  'Tsankawi’,  'Phillida’,  the 
tense  climax  of  the  Palmyra  chapters — the  sea  of  'duller 
passages’  which  they  relieve,  of  flat  narrative,  didactic  repe- 
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tition  and  pedestrian  dialogue  also  unfortunately  dull  the 
attention. 

The  novel’s  close,  in  the  Kenwood  gallery  scene,  invokes 
the  'late  Rembrandt  self-portrait’  as  worthy  (does  Fowles 
even  suggest?)  of  a  greater  novel: 

Dan  felt  dwarfed,  in  his  century,  his  personal  being,  his  own  art 
.  .  .  behind  the  sternness  lay  the  declaration  of  the  one  true  marriage 
in  the  mind  mankind  is  allowed,  the  ultimate  of  humanism.  No 
true  compassion  without  will,  no  true  will  without  compassion. 

We  have  already  stood  before  this  portrait,  with  G.P.  and 
Miranda  in  The  Collector,  it  is  an  image  that  speaks  of  the 
cost  of  great  and  profound  art,  of  its  seriousness,  and  a  faith 
in  its  ends.  Rembrandt’s,  too,  was  a  violent  age,  his  life  harsh, 
his  art  ill  understood.  In  our  age  the  artist  most  likely  to 
match  such  a  figure  will  be  a  novelist;  the  task  is  great, 
perhaps  impossible,  but  John  Fowles  is  among  the  few 
ambitious  enough  to  attempt  it  and  to  risk  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  comparative  judgment.  Daniel  Martin  opens  a 
new  phase  in  his  work,  in  which  it  seems  he  will  seek  to  fulfil 
the  writer’s  primary  task,  as  defined  by  his  admired  Lukacs, 
of  'living  through  and  thinking  out  the  great  contemporary 
problems’.1  Daniel  Martin  reveals  him  as  more  seriously 
attached  to  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  great  Victorian 
novelists  than  the  ironic  The  Trench  Lieutenant’s  Woman 
suggested:  to  entertain  and  instruct  by  means  of  ingenious, 
elaborate  story-telling  with  explicit  moral  pointing,  to  console 
(the  defiant  'happy  ending’,  as  also  in  the  Revised  Version  of 
The  Magus),  to  delineate  the  vital  relations  between  public 
and  private  life.  The  balanced  achievement  of  these  ends  will 
be  hard  in  a  society  whose  challenges  are  scarcely  less 
formidable  than  those  faced  by  a  Solzhenitsyn,  whose  work 
Fowles  thinks  demonstrates  'the  prime  function  of  the 
novel.  .  .  the  establishment  of  free  views  of  society’.2 

If  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe  Daniel  Martin 
as  forging  a  new  direction  in  Fowles’s  work,  it  does  seem  to 
mark  an  important  transition.  Until  Daniel  Martin  appeared, 
both  the  popularity  of  his  fiction  and  the  hostile  reactions  it 

1 Solzhenitsyn  (1970). 

2 Dorset  magazine  interview. 
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had  provoked  in  some  quarters  stemmed  from  its  being  read 
as  little  more  than  ingenious  fiction  of  erotic  complications 
(though  scarcely  with  the  pornographic  tinge  one  finds  in 
other  popular  yet  'serious’  novelists).  This  aspect  of  his  appeal, 
I  have  tried  to  suggest,  has  not  always  been  put  in  critical 
perspective;  at  the  same  time,  it  has  tended  to  mask  his 
genuine  social  concerns,  from  The  Collector  on.  His  fictions 
of  love  and  narcissism  in  the  West  show  an  acute  diagnostic 
insight — behind  which  is  an  honest  self-analysis,  as  his  inter¬ 
views  and  essays  such  as  'Hardy  and  the  Hag’  reveal.  Thus 
far,  if  we  apply  to  him  Lukacs’  comments  on  how  the 
'bourgeois  realist’  writer  may  advance  understanding  of  a 
particular  historical  phase,  Fowles  can  be  seen  as  one  who 
"may  grasp  an  authentic  human  problem  (and  thus  the 
authentic  social  problem)  of  a  particular  phase  in  the  historical 
process  without  consciously  anticipating  subsequent  political 
and  social  developments’ — though  these  'may  confirm  his 
portrait  of  the  age.’  The  question  posed  by  Daniel  Martin , 
where  Lukacs  is  invoked  as  sage  and  guide  for  the  writer 
struggling  to  emerge  from  the  bourgeois  chrysalis  (or  internal 
emigration)  is  whether  Fowles  will  attempt,  or  can  encompass 
a  work  in  the  'critical  realist’  mode,  which  Lukacs  distinguishes 
as  demanding  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  social  and 
historical  forces  and  the  individual’s  relation  to  them.  While 
Daniel  Martin  turns  in  this  direction,  it  ends  upon  the  brink 
of  social  action  and  reveals  no  large  grasp  of  the  complexities 
of  English  society  and  politics.  If  Daniel  Martin  portrays  a 
'hero’  turning  toward  society,  this  may  be  yet  another  'morbid’ 
symptom,  qualitatively  no  better  than  Nicholas  Urfe’s  detach¬ 
ment,  a  liberal  humanist’s  tenuously  willed  commitment  born 
of  the  bad  conscience  engendered  by  belonging  to  a  corrupt 
capitalist  society — in  Lukacs’  phrase,  a  'romantic  anti-capi¬ 
talism.’  One  cannot  imagine  Fowles  transforming  himself  into 
Lukacs’  ideal  novelist,  the  ideologically  committed  'social 
realist’.  It  seems  more  probable  that  he  will,  like  Orwell  and 
Joyce  Cary,  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the  English 
’liberal’s’  urge  to  support  individual  freedom  in  its  hard 
balancing  act  with  the  forces  of  social  order.  His  work  has 
shown  a  developing,  still  open  sensitivity  to  'The  impact  of 
new  values  on  old  ones,  of  ineluctable  social  evolution  on 
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individual  man.’1  Whether,  under  the  pressure  of  such  con¬ 
cerns,  he  will  preserve  in  his  work  a  sense  of  fictive  freedom 
is  an  open  question.2 


'Introduction  to  The  Book  of  Ebenezer  Le  Page,  by  G.B.  Edwards,  (1981),  pp.vii-xiv. 
References  in  this  paragraph  to  Georg  Lukacs,  The  Meaning  of  Contemporary 
Realism  (London,  1963). 
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'Withering  Into  Truth:  John  Fowles  and  Daniel  Martin  ,  by  Kerry  McSweeney, 
Critical  Quarterly  20,  pp.  31-8,  Winter  1978 
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'The  Novel  Interrogates  Itself:  Parody  as  Self-Consciousness  in  Contemporary 
English  Fiction',  by  Robert  Burden  in  The  Contemporary  English  Novel ,  ed. 
M.  Bradbury  and  D.  Palmer  (1979) 


Addendum  at  end  of  Bibliography 

a  note  on  THE  Rembrandt  self-portrait  at  KENWOOD1,  referred  to  in  The  Collector 
and  Daniel  Martin. 

This  late  self-portrait  (c.1663)  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Iveagh  Bequest  Collection 
at  Kenwood,  London.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Paintings  Anthony  Blunt  writes,  'It  lacks 
the  tortured  expressiveness  with  which  Rembrandt  often  paints  himself  in  his  old 
age,  but  its  solemnity  is  incomparable,  heightened  by  the  mysterious  simplicity  of 
the  background,  which  is  decorated  only  with  two  incomplete  oval  panels.’ 
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Writers  &  then  Work 


Bernard  Shaw's  plays  have  never  ceased  to  attract  a  large  public,  as  well  as  generations 
of  distinguished  directors  and  performers  and  they  continue  to  be  adapted  into  successful 
films  and  musicals.  But  for  many  years,  even  before  the  critical  reaction  which  followed 
the  dramatist's  death,  British  critics  displayed  a  remarkable  lack  of  interest  and  were 
content  to  leave  the  judgment  and  interpretation  of  his  work  to  American  initiative. 

The  present  study  succeeds  A.C.  Ward's,  originally  the  first  essay  in  the  Writers  and 
their  Work  series,  and  offers  a  substantially  fuller  survey,  in  two  parts.  The  first  covers 
Shaw’s  career  up  to  1907,  when  having  trained  himself  successively  as  novelist,  journalist, 
public  speaker,  critic  and  playwright,  he  could  match  his  ambitions  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  powers  and  his  opportunity.  The  second  essay  begins  by  considering  The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma  and  Pygmalion ,  two  of  the  most  skilfully  constructed  of  the  'problem  plays', 
each  displaying  a  masterly  balance  of  form  and  eloquence.  In  contrast,  Misalliance 
(1910)  demonstrates  the  author's  gift  for  fantasy  and  burlesque,  modes  of  writing  related 
to  the  Futurist  and  other  avant-garde  artistic  movements  of  the  time.  The  First  World 
War,  during  which  Shaw  turned  to  contemporary  affairs  and  wrote  only  minor  theatrical 
pieces,  interrupted  his  development  as  a  dramatist.  But  it  exerted  an  important  influence 
upon  the  three  major  plays  produced  in  its  aftermath:  Heartbreak  House  (1919);  Back  To 
Methuselah  (1921),  which  gave  dramatic  expression  to  Shaw’s  belief  in  the  theory  of 
Creative  Evolution;  and  St.  Joan  (1924),  a  historical  fable  partly  inspired  by  Joan's 
canonisation  in  1920,  but  also  combining  elements  of  tragedy  and  of  political  satire. 

The  planning  of  an  annual  Shaw  Festival  at  Malvern  starting  in  1929  provided  a  fresh 
challenge  which  he  took  up  with  alacrity.  In  his  final  plays  fantasy  and  burlesque  are 
once  more  much  in  evidence,  far-flung  and  exotic  settings  replace  the  English  domestic 
scene,  and  from  1918  onwards  it  is  the  planet  as  a  whole  which  increasingly  becomes 
the  true  setting  of  his  plots.  If  plays  such  as  The  Apple  Cart  and  The  Millionairess  lacked 
the  mastery  of  form  revealed  in  his  best  work,  he  continued  to  create  scenes  and 
characters  which  could  stretch  the  virtuosity  of  his  performers  to  the  limit. 

Margery  Morgan  studied  at  Bedford  College,  University  of  London.  She  has  taught 
in  the  English  Departments  of  Royal  Flolloway  College,  University  of  London,  and 
Monash  University,  Australia,  and  is  now  Reader  in  English  at  the  University  of 
Lancaster,  where  she  has  also  been  Chairman  of  the  English  School.  Fler  publications 
include:  A  Drama  of  Political  Man.  A  Study  in  the  Plays  of  Harley  Granville  Barker 
(1961).  The  Shavian  Playground.  An  Exploration  of  the  Art  of  G.B.  Shaw  (1972);  York 
Notes  on  Shaw’s  Pygmalion  (1980)  and  Major  Barbara  (1981);  and  the  edition  of  The 
Doctor’s  Dilemma  in  the  Garland  Press  series  of  Shaw  manuscripts  in  facsimile  (1981). 
She  is  now  at  work  on  a  study  of  the  great  Swedish  writer,  August  Strindberg. 

BERNARD  Shaw  was  born  in  Dublin  on  26  July  1856.  He  died  at  Ayot  St.  Lawrence, 
Hertfordshire  on  2  November  1950. 
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I.  (1907-1914):  THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA, 
MISALLIANCE,  PYGMALION,  ANDROCLES  AND  THE 

LION 


In  1906,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Bernard  Shaw  could  look  back  on 
some  fifteen  years  of  increasing  fame,  success  and  influence. 
The  production  of  his  plays  at  the  Court  Theatre  since  1904  had 
established  him  as  a  superb  entertainer  for  intelligent  audiences 
seeking  a  commentary  on  modern  life  and  public  affairs.  The 
long  waiting  period,  his  novels,  his  journalism,  his  public 
speaking  and  committee  work  had  all  been  preparation  for  what 
now  seemed  his  true  metier— as  a  dramatist.  He  had  written  a 
dozen  plays  which  already  showed  his  virtuosity;  a  greater 
number  lay  ahead,  including  some  of  his  best  work.  His  ambition 
was  now  matched  by  a  sense  of  his  powers  and  of  opportunity 
at  last  within  his  grasp.  He  saw  the  next  step  as  official 
recognition  in  the  form  of  a  National  Theatre,  where  his  work 
would  take  its  place  alongside  Shakespeare’s,  and  he  wrote  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets  in  1910  as  propaganda,  and  to  win 
campaign  funds,  for  this  cause.  When  the  Court  Theatre  seasons 
were  not  immediately  followed  by  a  new,  major  development, 
he  encouraged  his  ally,  Granville  Barker,  to  accept  the  directorate 
of  a  theatre  in  New  York  as  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  two 
nations: 

Why  not  do  four  years  there,  and  then  come  back  and  found  the 
national  theatre  and  opera  house  of  this  country?  .  .  .  Eventually, 
simultaneous  operations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  might  be 
possible. 

Instead,  he  had  to  endure  a  number  of  disappointments:  not 
only  did  Barker’s  apparent  chance  prove  illusory,  but  critical 
reception  of  the  major  new  Shaw  plays  produced  in  1908  and 
1910  ( Getting  Married  and  Misalliance )  was  not  so  favourable, 
and  the  public  was  cool;  while  in  1909  he  ran  into  trouble  with 
the  censorship  over  Press  Cuttings  and  The  Shewing-  Up  of  Blanco 
Posnet.  Audiences  were  once  more  delighted  by  Fanny's  First 
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Play,  which  had  a  long  run  at  a  tiny  theatre  in  1911,  but  Shaw 
had  already  devised  tactics  to  help  his  subsequent  plays  along 
with  the  right  kind  of  publicity.  Starting  with  Pygmalion,  he 
arranged  for  each  to  be  performed  abroad,  in  translation,  before 
the  British  premiere.  (The  translations  were  initially  made  for 
the  purpose  of  copyright.)  So  English  critics  could  be  refuted 
by  reports  of  success  abroad,  and  his  reputation  as  an  inter¬ 
national  dramatist  was  made  without  interference  by  grudging 
English  verdicts.  Siegfried  Trebitsch  turned  each  play  into 
German  as  it  was  written;  Shaw  continued  to  be  performed  in 
Germany  during  the  war,  though  his  royalties  were  frozen,  and 
he  remained  easily  the  most-performed  modern  playwright  in 
Germany  at  least  until  the  rise  of  Nazism,  and  again  after  the 
second  world  war  until  the  mid-1950’s  when  he  was  superseded 
by  Brecht,  his  most  direct  successor  in  more  intrinsic  ways,  also. 

After  the  sustained  effort  and  concentration  that  had  gone 
into  Major  Barbara  (1905),  Shaw  wrote  a  group  of  more  modestly 
designed  plays  which  show  an  easy,  near-perfect  mastery.  These 
are  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  Fanny’s  First  Play,  Pygmalion  and  the 
play  he  wrote  for  children  young  and  old,  Androcles  and  the 
Lion.  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  and  Pygmalion  are  problem  plays  in 
a  special  sense:  they  are  logically  designed  to  examine  abstract 
propositions  of  some  social  consequence,  and  much  of  the 
pleasure  they  offer  lies  in  the  wit  and  elegance  of  an  almost 
mathematically  exact  demonstration.  That  Shaw  had  been  to 
school  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  is  suggested  by  his  use  of  a 
fictional  mode  to  lead  others  to  an  understanding  of  the 
questions  he  has  isolated;  the  liveliness  and  variety  of  his 
characters  is  a  constant  challenge  to  the  rational  scheme,  as  the 
opposed  parties  in  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  try  to  bend  logic  to 
their  own  ends  and  those  in  Pygmalion  threaten  to  kick  it  to 
bits.  Both  plays  confront  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of 
human  individuals.  (In  1928,  Shaw  was  to  propose  to  readers  of 
his  Intelligent  Woman 's  Guide  to  Socialism  that  they  should  think 
out  for  themselves  the  most  equitable  way  to  distribute  the 
wealth  of  society.  In  that  work  he  advocates  economic  equality 
because  there  can  be  no  absolute  judgment  of  what  men  are 
worth.) 

The  reported  incident  of  a  distinguished  physician  asking  'Is 
he  worth  it?’  when  required  to  take  on  an  additional  patient, 
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struck  the  dramatist  forcibly,  and  he  devised  a  play  that  would 
reflect  on  the  godlike  power  that  some  men  may  be  tempted 
to  exert  over  others.  His  satirical  portrayal  of  the  doctors  who 
set  themselves  up  as  judges  exposes  the  false  pretensions  of  the 
medical  profession  at  the  same  time  as  it  delights  us  with  their 
separate  human  foibles,  rivalries  and  eccentricities;  and  the 
general  point  is  silently  reinforced  by  the  expansive  amiability 
of  the  greatest  fool,  Sir  Ralph  Bloomfield-Bonington  (B.B.), 
which  makes  him  'a  born  healer’.  To  set  up  an  ironic  conflict 
that  would  add  savour  to  the  play,  Shaw  drew  on  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  world  and  the  half-defined  debate  of  the  late 
nineteenth-century  between  ethics  and  aesthetics  carried  on 
through  Ruskin  and  Morris,  Tolstoy,  Henry  James  and  Oscar 
Wilde,  Shaw's  colleague  on  The  Saturday  Review.  So  the  doctors 
are  provided  with  their  match  in  Louis  Dubedat,  the  artist  who 
combines  the  talent  and  frail  constitution  of  Aubrey  Beardsley 
with  the  wit  and  audacity  of  Ruskin’s  antagonist,  Whistler,  and 
the  incorrigible  moral  carelessness  of  Edward  Aveling,  dedicated 
socialist  and  translator  of  Das  Kapital  into  English.  In  labelling 
The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  a  Tragedy,  Shaw  was  up  to  his  games 
again:  including  a  death-scene  as  formal  qualification  for  the 
description,  only  to  treat  that  scene  with  comic  poise,  and  at 
the  same  time  indicating  with  full  justification  that  the  themes 
of  comedy  can  be  at  least  as  serious  as  those  of  tragedy. 

Pygmalion  examines  the  assumptions  of  social  superiority  and 
inferiority  that  underlie  the  class  system,  and  demonstrates  how 
unconsciously  regulated  patterns  of  social  behaviour  (etiquette 
opposed  to  more  spontaneous  manners)  help  preserve  class 
distinctions.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Shaw  had  read 
Thorstein  Veblen’s  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class.  In  particular,  this 
play  is  concerned  with  speech  differences  as  hall-marks  of  class: 
a  professor  of  phonetics  sets  up  an  experiment  to  prove  that  he 
can  turn  a  slum  girl  into  a  lady  by  changing  her  speech  habits, 
and  the  comic  climax  of  this  scheme — negative  proof  of  the 
theory — is  reached  when  the  elegantly  dressed  Eliza,  in  the  most 
ladylike  of  tones,  uses  the  taboo  expression,  ’Not  bloody  likely!’ 
in  the  drawing  room.  The  play  gains  symmetry,  and  its  argument 
is  made  more  complex,  through  the  introduction  of  a  second 
scheme,  whereby  her  father  is  elevated  socially  and  transformed 
in  character  by  a  bequest  of  money.  The  schematic  element  is 
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cut  across  by  a  conflict  more  genuinely  desperate  than  in  The 
Doctor’s  Dilemma-,  the  struggle  of  the  girl  to  liberate  herself  from 
the  insensitive  tyranny  of  the  Professor,  who  is  himself  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  comfortably  dominant.  As  in  so  many  of  his 
plays,  Shaw  guides  audience  response  to  Pygmalion  by  combin¬ 
ing  in  it  echoes  of  older  legends  that  arouse  particular,  sometimes 
discordant,  expectations  and  emotions.  Here  he  links  the  Cin¬ 
derella  story,  the  classic  of  wish-fulfilment  transformation  from 
rags  to  riches  in  a  conventionally  hierarchical  society,  with 
variations  on  the  Faust  legend  of  the  man  who  assumes  forbidden 
superhuman  powers:  Frankenstein  who  creates  a  monstrous 
form  of  life  (a  more  sinister  analogue  of  the  classical  Pygmalion, 
the  misogynist  sculptor  whose  statue  is  brought  to  life  in  answer 
to  his  prayers),  or  Svengali  (among  the  most  successful  recent 
roles  of  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  first  English  actor  to  play  Professor 
Higgins)  who  turns  a  young  girl  into  a  world-renowned  singer 
by  the  arts  of  hypnotic  possession.  In  every  production  of  the 
play,  the  lure  of  the  Cinderella  plot  is  so  strong,  and  Shaw’s 
increasing  self-projection  as  Higgins  becomes  so  enticing,  that 
the  theme  of  the  degradation  of  women  and  wastage  of  life  in 
patriarchal  society  is  all  but  submerged,  even  though  it  is  spelt 
out  in  the  dialogue. 

The  ambivalence  of  Shaw’s  attitude  to  the  pre-war  feminist 
movement  is  revealed  in  a  group  of  plays  worth  considering 
alongside  Pygmalion.  Fanny’s  First  Play ,  as  it  was  produced  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  1911,  masquerades  as  the  work  of  a 
suffragette — though  the  Induction  and  Epilogue  written  to 
sustain  this  pretence  soften  any  challenge  with  an  avuncular 
playfulness,  and  divert  attention  to  new,  peripheral  material 
through  recognisable  parodies  of  leading  contemporary  theatre 
critics.  Inset  is  a  play  as  'pleasant’  as  You  Never  Can  Tell ,  in 
which  Shavian  idiosyncrasy  is  subdued  to  produce  a  light 
comedy  that  could  almost  have  been  written  by  the  popular 
A.W.  Pinero  and  that  includes  a  footman,  really  the  younger 
brother  of  a  Duke,  who  claims  relationship  with  J.M.  Barrie’s 
Admirable  Crichton  and  anticipates  the  Jeeves  of  P.G.  Wode- 
house.  -Feminist  values  are  assumed  in  the  characterisation  of 
Margaret  Knox,  as  in  many  of  the  energetic  young  women, 
impatient  of  convention,  in  Shaw’s  later  drama;  perhaps  feminism 
is  there,  too,  in  the  unabashed  merriment  of  'Darling  Dora’, 
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euphemistically  described  as  a  file  de  joie,  who  turns  that  phrase 
into  an  imaginative  reality.  The  explicit  interlinked  themes  are 
a  plea  for  youth’s  freedom  to  live  experimentally  and  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  folly  of  class  distinctions,  but  it  is  the  old 
woman,  Mrs.  Knox,  who  is  promoted  to  oracular  authority, 
towards  the  end  of  the  play:  a  minor  echo  of  Mrs.  George  who, 
dignified  by  mayoral  robes  and  fallen  into  a  trance,  carries 
Getting  Married  beyond  the  range  of  laws  and  statute  books 
into  more  abstract  pronouncements  on  human  life. 

Among  the  Fabians,  Shaw  put  up  some  resistance  to  the 
campaign  for  votes  for  women,  in  fearful  anticipation  that  most 
women  would  support  the  Tories.  The  neglected  sketch,  Press 
Cuttings  (1909),  is  a  vivid  example  of  how  his  own  fear  of 
women  rendered  the  idea  that  they  might  be  given  greater  power 
farcical  to  him.  The  nearest  he  comes  in  this  piece  to  presenting 
a  suffragette  is  in  the  entrance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Balsquith 
(a  lampoon  on  Balfour  and  Asquith)  to  the  War  Office,  disguised 
in  women’s  clothing  and  having  first  chained  himself  to  the 
railings  outside.  The  device  has  the  explosive  economy  of 
political  caricature,  but  its  commentary  on  the  nervousness  of 
the  politicians  over  the  feminist  issue  preludes  the  arrival  of  two 
women  who  are  contrasted,  yet  equally  tyrannical  and  man- 
despising  anti-suffrage  campaigners.  Mrs.  Banger  fully  appreci¬ 
ates  the  War  Office’s  argument  of  force  in  the  face  of  suffragism 
and  concludes:  'Give  me  a  regiment  of  women  with  sabres, 
opposed  to  a  regiment  of  men  with  votes.’  The  younger  Shaw’s 
attitude  to  the  power  exerted  by  Candida  Morell  and  Ann 
Whitefield  (in  Man  and  Superman)  finds  much  broader  expres¬ 
sion  at  this  period,  and  Androcles  and  Megaera,  in  his  Roman 
fable  play  of  1911-12,  are  the  hen-pecked  husband  and  domi¬ 
neering  wife  of  popular  mythology,  the  music  hall,  pantomime 
and  comic  seaside  postcards.  In  Misalliance ,  the  motherly  Mrs. 
Tarleton,  who  quietens  down  the  would-be  revolutionary,  is 
counterbalanced  by  an  improbable  apothesis  of  free  womanhood 
in  the  figure  of  Lina  Szczepanowska,  who  literally  takes  off  into 
the  skies  at  the  end  of  the  play;  so  remote  was  the  ideal  from 
what  actually  went  on  and  was  likely  to  go  on  in  the  world,  to 
the  playwright’s  way  of  thinking. 

Though  he  might  choose  to  write  the  occasional  piece,  like 
the  self-proclaimed  melodrama,  The  Shewing-  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet, 
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in  a  conventional  guise,  Shaw  was  now  demonstrating  his 
mastery  of  style  and  form  in  an  increasing  eclecticism  and 
freedom  of  experimentation.  The  variousness  of  his  output 
challenged  audiences’  powers  of  swift  adjustment  to  the  mode 
of  each  new  work.  In  particular,  his  blatant  disregard  of  con¬ 
ventional  snobbish  distinctions  between  classical  and  'low'  art 
carried  the  principle  of  equality  into  a  new  area,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  cultural  range  embodied  in  individual  plays.  He 
advertised  Getting  Married ,  on  the  eve  of  its  first  production 
in  1908,  as  a  return  to  'the  Greek  form’.  What  he  meant  by 
this — except  that  he  had  not  divided  the  play  into  Acts  and 
scenes — was  left  obscure.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  dramatist 
who  had  used  a  phrase  from  Homer  in  the  original  to  make  a 
curiously  erudite  joke  in  Major  Barbara  had  again  been  con¬ 
ferring  with  Greek  scholar  Gilbert  Murray.  It  is  generally  easier 
to  identify  parallels  with  Aristophanic  comedy  and  the  New 
Comedy  of  Menander,  in  Getting  Married than  with  Greek 
tragedy  or  Plato.  The  play  has,  in  effect,  two  choruses,  one  male, 
one  female,  into  which  the  cast  is  divided;  there  is  no  story  plot, 
as  there  is  no  central  protagonist,  only  a  situation,  much 
argument,  considerable  stage  movement,  and  a  scatter  of  inci¬ 
dents  that  culminate  in  the  'judgment'  delivered  by  the 
divinely-possessed  coal-merchant’s  wife;  and  symbols  of  fertility 
are  prominent  in  the  stage  picture.  Many  of  the  actors  appear 
in  forms  of  institutional  fancy  dress,  as  Bishop,  General,  or 
Beadle,  and  present  a  wide  range  of  attitudes  to  sexual  love  and 
marriage,  against  a  semi-allegorical  stage  set,  representing  the 
great  pillars  and  arches  of  a  Norman  undercroft.  Some  of  the 
elements  of  this  play  recur  in  The  Apple  Cart  (1929),  where  the 
affinities  with  types  of  comic  opera  may  be  more  easily 
recognised. 

Rehearsing  the  actress  Lillah  McCarthy  in  Murray’s  version 
of  The  Bacchae  of  Euripides  led  Shaw  to  incorporate  motifs 
from  that  play,  and  fragments  of  its  tragic  plot,  in  Misalliance , 
mixing  them  up  with  elements  of  the  companion  play,  The 
Madras  House,  that  Granville  Barker  was  writing  for  inclusion 
in  the  same  new  repertory  programme  to  be  given  by  an  idealistic 
commercial  manager  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre  in  1910. 
The  principle  of  burlesque,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  genres 
of  English  theatre  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
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was  always  congenial  to  Shaw,  who  liked  to  recall  that  Henry 
Fielding  had  practised  it,  before  political  censorship  drove  him 
to  novel-writing  instead.  He  preferred  improvising  playful  var¬ 
iations  on  the  work  of  others,  parodying  conventional  forms 
and  caricaturing  familiar  public  figures,  to  the  invention  of 
stories  and  characters  with  the  primary  power  of  illusion  to  blot 
out  the  actual  world.  But  Misalliance  takes  off  from  farce  into 
fantasy  as  no  previous  Shaw  play  had  done;  his  comic  genius 
comes  into  its  own  in  a  scintillating  blend  of  nonsense,  radical 
social  comment  and  gnomic  wisdom.  No  doubt  he  was  anxious, 
as  he  had  been  much  earlier  with  You  Never  Can  Tell ,  to  conceal 
the  teacher  beneath  the  mask  of  an  entertainer  in  order  to  win 
a  West  End  audience;  he  succeeded  only  in  baffling  them.  The 
quality  of  Misalliance  has  been  discovered  by  productions  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century;  the  androgynous  character  of 
Polish  origin,  who  descends  in  an  aeroplane  upon  the  greenhouse 
of  a  wealthy  linen-draper’s  Hindhead  mansion  and  asks  for  a 
Bible  and  six  oranges,  and  the  clerk  who  conceals  himself  in 
the  portable  Turkish  Bath  standing  conveniently  on  stage  and 
emerges  brandishing  a  pistol  and  declaiming  lines  of  apocalyptic 
rhetoric,  have  obvious  affiliations  with  the  1960’s  farce  of  Joe 
Orton,  or  the  highly  intelligent  craziness  of  the  'Monty  Python’ 
entertainments. 

Shaw’s  practice  seems  less  idiosyncratic  if  it  is  seen  in  a  wider 
context  that  goes  beyond  drama  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Britain.  In  opera,  Hofmannsthal  and  Richard  Strauss  combined 
classical  legend  with  the  comedy  of  Moliere’s  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  and  a  harlequinade  in  the  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  of 
1912.  The  hostile  reception  given  to  the  Post-Impressionist 
exhibition  brought  to  London  by  Roger  Fry  in  1910  is  evidence 
of  the  contemporary  English  public’s  ignorance  of  the  artistic 
ferment  which  led  to  the  emergence  of  a  variety  of  now- 
celebrated  avant-garde  movements  in  Europe  before  the  first 
World  War.  (Shaw  was  well  acquainted  with  Roger  Fry  and 
made  a  considerable  financial  contribution  to  the  setting  up  of 
the  Omega  Workshop,  which  employed  Duncan  Grant  and 
Vanessa  Bell  among  other  artists,  including  briefly  but  promi¬ 
nently  Wyndham  Lewis,  whose  Vorticist  group  was  England’s 
equivalent  of  Futurism  and  Cubism.)  The  barbaric  vigour  of 
Diaghilev’s  Russian  Ballet,  seen  in  Paris  in  1909,  and  influential 
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on  Granville  Barker’s  pre-war  productions  of  Shakespeare,  may 
be  reflected  in  the  figure  of  Lina  Scszepanowska.  It  is  now 
possible  to  see  that  Shaw’s  rejection  of  the  logic  of  a  cause  - 
and-effect  plot  and  a  coherently  developed  thesis  in  Misalliance 
was  allied  to  the  assaults  on  bourgeois  order  and  rationality  that 
the  Futurists  had  recently  started  and  that  were  to  be  continued 
by  the  Dada  group  at  the  Cafe  Voltaire  in  Zurich,  when  Shaw 
was  at  work  on  his  next  play  in  the  same  mode,  Heartbreak 
House.  The  anarchic  zest  which  found  expression  in  Misalliance, 
the  clown  aspect  of  his  temperament,  was  averse  to  any  carefully 
constructed,  containing  unity  in  art,  preferring  the  effects  of 
spontaneity  and  improvisation;  it  is  not,  fundamentally,  at  odds 
with  the  humane  reservations  expressed  in  You  Never  Can  Tell 
and,  more  recently,  in  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma,  about  the  doctri¬ 
naire  application  of  reason  to  human  life,  which  he  saw  as  a 
most  insidious  form  of  the  supreme  enemy,  idealism. 


II.  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR 

The  coming  of  war  largely  diverted  Shaw  from  playwriting.  He 
had  attacked  militarism  as  early  as  1909  in  Press  Cuttings,  which 
takes  side-swipes  at  Lord  Kitchener’s  Army  and  ridicules  the 
fetish  of  military  discipline  through  the  mouth  of  a  conscripted 
orderly:  'it’s  being  made  a  bloomin  sheep  of.’  Incidentally,  the 
sketch  anticipates  the  bringing  of  the  moon  into  the  orbit  of 
power  politics;  more  centrally,  it  turns  round  the  argument 
offered  with  diabolical  persuasiveness  by  Undershaft  in  Major 
Barbara,  four  years  earlier,  and  gives  it  to  General  Mitchener 
reduced  to  the  basic,  appalling  logic  of  war  and  persecution, 
which  he  offers  as  'the  secret  of  government': 

Public  opinion  is  mind.  Mind  is  inseparable  from  matter.  Shoot  down 
the  matter  and  you  kill  the  mind. 

Curiously  enough,  Shaw  was  never  in  the  technical  sense  a 
pacifist,  but  he  was  later  to  fall  into  disrepute  for  favouring 
fascism.  Aware  of  the  dangers  of  intensifying  trade  rivalries  and 
the  arms  build-up  to  which  Britain  as  well  as  Germany  was 
committed,  he  used  the  Press  early  in  1912  and  again  in  the 
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Spring  of  1913  to  advocate  a  four-power  peace-keeping  pact 
between  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States.  He 
joined  with  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  and  H.D.  Harben  in 
founding  the  weekly  review.  The  New  Statesman ,  and  from  its 
first  number,  in  May  1913,  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  his 
personal  organ  tor  influencing  government  and  public  opinion, 
over-riding  the  protests  of  Clifford  Sharp,  the  actual  editor,  to 
insist  on  the  publication  of  his  articles  unsigned,  as  if  they  were 
editorials. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  settled  down  to 
write  an  extended  statement  of  his  views  on  the  situation, 
internal  and  international,  which  eventually  appeared  as  an  80- 
page  supplement  to  the  New  Statesman  on  14  November,  1914. 
It  was  widely  read,  and  much  more  widely  condemned,  its 
reception  having  been  prepared  by  fragmentary  reports  in  the 
American  Press  and  what  was,  in  effect,  an  open  letter  to  the 
American  President  Wilson  that  Shaw  had  published  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Although  he  considered  that  Britain, 
having  got  herself  into  the  war,  must  now  complete  the  business 
successfully,  he  would  have  no  part  of  the  hysteria  of  blind 
patriotism  then  sweeping  the  country.  Perhaps  his  Irish  origins 
helped,  as  he  claimed,  to  keep  him  emotionally  detached.  The 
fact  that  he  was  writing  precisely  as  he  would  have  done  before 
the  outbreak  of  war,  with  the  same  critical  clarity,  the  same 
intention  to  outrage  and  provoke,  the  same  humorous  exag¬ 
geration  and  sometimes  flippancy  of  style  was  now  quite 
intolerable  to  the  great  majority  who  had  embraced  the  absolute 
moral  imperative  of  the  conflict  with  Germany,  now  transformed 
in  their  minds  into  a  diabolical  power.  He  was  quite  widely 
branded  a  traitor,  even  forced  to  resign  from  the  Dramatists’ 
Club,  and  some  who  had  been  his  friends  broke  with  him 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

By  1916,  opinion  was  swinging  round  and,  privately  at  least, 
more  people  were  prepared  to  agree  with  his  views;  early  in 
1917  he  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  front,  but  it  was  certainly 
unrealistic  of  him  to  expect  to  be  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to  discuss 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Easter  Rebellion  in  Dublin.  A  letter  from  Shaw  defending  the 
rebels  and  warning  of  the  folly  of  reprisals  had  been  published 
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in  the  Daily  News,  and  his  help  was  sought  and  offered  for  the 
defence  of  Sir  Roger  Casement,  eventually  executed  as  a  traitor 
for  his  part  in  seeking  German  aid  for  the  Irish  patriots.  When 
the  Irish  Convention  sat,  in  1917,  Shaw,  anxious  to  be  on  hand 
in  an  advisory  capacity,  stayed  in  Dublin  with  its  Chairman,  his 
friend  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  wrote  the  articles  immediately 
collected  under  the  title,  How  to  Settle  the  Irish  Question ,  at  the 
request  of  the  Daily  Express,  generally  the  most  antagonistic  of 
newspapers  to  him  and  his  views.  In  1918,  the  Irish  Recruiting 
Council  asked  him  to  write  in  support  of  its  cause;  though  the 
Armistice  made  it  useless  in  any  practical  way,  Shaw  published 
his  characteristically  devious  arguments  for  Ireland's  fighting 
alongside  England  in  the  European  war  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
War  Issues  for  Irishmen,  which  he  dated  '10  November,  1918’. 
Inevitably,  he  continued  in  his  self-appointed  task  of  political 
commentator  and  national  adviser  by  issuing  Peace  Conference 
Hints  (published  in  a  limited  edition  before  1919)  before 
Versailles. 

His  imaginative  writing  had  been  limited  to  short  pieces 
during  these  war  years.  Light  entertainment  for  troops  home  on 
leave  seemed  to  be  all  that  the  theatre  wanted.  Granville  Barker 
had  temporised  by  taking  a  company  to  America  in  1915,  and 
the  break-up  of  his  marriage  to  Lillah  McCarthy  heralded  the 
end  of  his  work  as  a  stage  director  and  manager.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  long  delay  before  Shaw  got  down  to  writing  the 
major  play  that  he  had  been  planning  in  1913  and  that  did  not 
appear  in  print  or  on  the  stage  until  after  the  war.  For  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  Dublin,  which  had  put  on  Blanco  Posnet  when  it  was 
foolishly  banned  in  England,  he  wrote  the  one-Act  O’Flaherty, 
V.C.,  which  may  be  classified  among  his  anti-domestic  come¬ 
dies — along  with  the  1913  farce,  Great  Catherine — as  it  reveals 
that  the  Irishman’s  strongest  motive  for  joining  the  British  Army 
is  to  get  away  from  home  and  mother,  though  'home’  certainly 
represents  the  troubled  land  of  his  birth,  also;  it  is  equally  in 
line  with  the  early  Arms  and  the  Man  as  one  of  Shaw’s  attacks 
on  the  idealisation  of  war,  and  it  was  this  aspect  of  the  play  that 
led  to  a  threat  from  Dublin  Castle  that  the  theatre’s  licence 
would  be  revoked  if  it  was  produced.  In  the  absence  of  Yeats 
and  Lady  Gregory,  who  might  have  risen  to  the  challenge,  the 
theatre  gave  in.  Otherwise  Shaw  added  to  the  farcical  sketches 
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he  had  written  before  the  war,  The  Inca  of  Perusalem,  including 
a  caricature  of  the  Kaiser,  and  Augustus  Does  his  Bit ,  lampooning 
the  stupidities  of  Whitehall  bureaucrats  whom  officers  and  men 
in  the  trenches  were  currently  seeing  as  the  enemy  at  their  back. 
He  had  also  written  a  story  for  a  Belgian  charity,  'The  Emperor 
and  the  Little  Girl’,  using  a  childlike  consciousness  for  his 
critical  purpose,  as  he  had  done  in  the  early  essay,  My  Dear 
Dorothea. 

Major  events  had  occurred  in  his  private  life,  such  as  it  was, 
shortly  before  the  war.  His  mother  had  died  in  1913,  and  he  had 
launched  into  an  affair  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  which  may 
not  have  been  wholly  platonic,  and  which  caused  his  wife 
painful  jealousy.  As  earlier  in  his  life,  the  elation  and  flirtatious 
wrangling  of  being  in  love  found  ready  expression  both  in 
letters  to  the  lady  and  in  his  fictional  work:  most  immediately 
in  Pygmalion ,  in  which  the  part  of  Eliza  was  written  for  and 
played  by  Mrs.  Campbell  (a  fact  that  raises  the  question  of  how 
far  Shaw  had  fallen  Pygmalion-like  in  love  with  his  own  creation); 
and  later  in  his  characterisation  of  Hesione,  in  Heartbreak  House , 
and  in  the  Interlude  to  The  Apple  Cart.  Possibly  related  to  these 
events  as  much  as  to  the  general  shattering  of  Edwardian 
complacency  by  the  nightmare-come-true  of  the  war  itself, 
glimpses  of  emotional  sensitivity  appear,  not  only  in  private 
letters,  as  when  he  wrote  to  Stella  Campbell  and  to  Lady 
Gregory,  when  each  had  received  the  news  of  a  son  killed  in 
action,  but  in  the  central  character  of  Heartbreak  House — in 
Shotover’s  tenderness  towards  Ellie  and,  at  last,  towards  Ariadne 
troubled  by  her  own  unfeeling  nature,  and  in  his  reflections  on 
old  age — preparing  for  the  Trial  scene  in  Saint  Joan,  which  the 
public  was  to  find  so  moving. 


III.  HEARTBREAK  HOUSE 

Shaw  had  difficulty  in  getting  on  with  the  text  of  Heartbreak 
House,  altering  and  re-writing  more  extensively  than  he  used  to 
do,  perhaps  partly  because  he  was  following  no  preconceived 
plan  (as  he  told  Archibald  Henderson  later).  He  was  working 
on  it  through  the  greater  part  of  1916,  the  year  before  Guillaume 
Apollinaire  coined  the  term  'surrealiste’  in  his  preface  to  Les 
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Mamelles  de  Tiresias.  The  names  of  some  of  the  characters  in 
the  new  play,  Hector,  Hesione  (originally  Hecuba),  Ariadne 
indicate  that  Shaw  was  continuing  whimsically  to  derive  his 
work  from  Greek  sources  and,  in  particular,  that  it  was  in  his 
mind  to  suggest  an  analogy  between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the 
last  days  of  the  British  Empire.  (The  Gunner,  in  Misalliance , 
had  already  announced:  'Rome  fell.  Babylon  fell.  Hindhead’s 
turn  will  come.’)  When  the  text  was  published  in  1919,  it  carried 
the  descriptive  subtitle,  'A  Fantasia  in  the  Russian  Manner  on 
English  Themes’,  thus  drawing  attention  to  other  elements  in 
the  design:  the  Symbolist  practice  of  replacing  narrative  and 
logical  plotting  with  a  patterning  of  themes  in  imitation  of 
musical  form,  a  fantastic  and  improvisatory  patterning  in  this 
case;  the  assimilation  of  Shaw’s  view  of  the  English  leisure  class 
to  Chekhov’s  treatment  of  the  decaying  provincial  aristocracy 
of  Russia  in  its  country  houses  (at  Shaw’s  prompting,  begun  in 
1905,  the  Stage  Society  had  presented  The  Cherry  Orchard  to 
London  in  1911);  and  the  volume  of  Shakespeare  that  Elbe 
Dunn  is  reading  and  that  drops  from  her  hand  as  she  nods  off 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  a  clue  to  the  principal  source 
from  which  the  English  themes  are  drawn.  This  is  certainly  not 
the  end  of  the  medley  of  materials  that  Shaw  was  now  bringing 
together,  ranging  from  an  element  of  science  fantasy  (old 
Captain  Shotover  seeks  a  mind  ray  which  will  destroy  his 
enemies)  to  Wagnerian  cosmic  allegory. 

Whereas  Misalliance ,  the  closest  anticipation  of  Heartbreak 
House  in  Shaw’s  drama,  is  generally  explicable  as  a  development 
out  of  native  burlesque  tradition  in  a  climate  of  revolt  against 
sober  artistic  conventions,  the  later  play  seems  to  draw  imagi¬ 
native  and  symbolic  force  from  areas  of  the  mind  that  are 
obscure  to  the  playwright  himself,  perhaps  half-acknowledged 
in  the  nickname  of  'the  Ancient  Mariner’  which  links  Shotover 
with  the  weird  romantic  poetry  of  Coleridge.  The  humour — there 
is  still  plenty  of  it — is  sometimes  shadowed,  suffused  with  dark 
moods,  or  clashing  against  them  to  grotesque  effect.  Capitalism 
is  embodied  and  exposed  in  the  character  of  Mangan;  the  more 
attractive,  realistically  drawn  Mazzini  Dunn,  who  accommodates 
himself  happily  to  the  strange  house  and  its  unpredictable 
inhabitants,  represents  the  spirit  of  liberalism  in  its  weakness 
and,  ultimately,  its  strength.  The  rest  of  the  vivid,  strongly 
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defined  figures  in  the  play  seem  for  most  of  the  time  to  be 
acting  out  their  fantasy  selves,  larger  than  life,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  coming  down  to  earth  with  some  commonplace  admis¬ 
sion.  So  the  outer  world  of  society,  politics  and  economics  is 
interlocked,  throughout,  with  the  dream-like  quality  of  subjec¬ 
tive  life.  Shaw  later  referred  to  Heartbreak  House  as  his  Lear, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  character-constellation  of  Shotover — 
Hesione — Ariadne — Ellie  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  old, 
mad  King  and  his  three  daughers;  but  The  Tempest  is  more 
substantially  present  in  the  dominant  imagery  of  the  ship  driving 
on  the  rocks,  the  drunken  sailors,  the  world-ordering  sage  who 
has  dealt  with  occult  powers  and  practises  magic  arts,  yet 
watches  tenderly  over  the  young  girl.  Mangan,  cast  into  a  trance 
and  cruelly  persecuted,  is  part  Caliban,  part  dwarfish  Alberic 
mocked  by  the  Rhine  maidens  and  thwarted  in  his  desire  for 
Freya  (Ellie)  by  the  combination  of  Wotan  and  Loki  in  the  guise 
of  Shotover  and  Hector.  For  the  tendency  of  the  work  is  towards 
a  kaleidoscopic  quality.  So,  at  the  end  in  the  theatre,  when  stage 
and  auditorium  blaze  in  response  to  the  call  for  more  and  more 
light,  the  mysterious  sound  in  the  air,  ominously  heard  twice  in 
Chekhov’s  The  Cherry  Orchard,  is  also  the  noise  of  raiding 
Zeppelins  overhead  and  a  thrilling  music:  Beethoven  is  named 
in  the  dialogue,  but  it  could  as  well  be  Wagner’s  Ring  of  the 
Nibelungs,  the  music  of  the  flashing  thunderstroke,  or  the  Ride 
of  the  Valkyries — until  mind  ray  or  'act  of  God’  triggers  the 
explosion. 

The  oracular  Captain  Shotover  is  often  interpreted  with  some 
justice  as  Shaw’s  fantastic  self-projection  into  Heartbreak  House. 
Unless  this  is  felt  to  some  extent,  the  sharp  dramatic  jolt  will 
be  missed  when  he  turns  on  Ellie: 

What  did  you  expect:  A  Savior,  eh?  Are  you  old-fashioned  enough 
to  believe  in  that? 


IV.  BACK  TO  METHUSELAH 

The  idea  that  his  later  plays  preach  doctrinaire  solutions  to 
humanity’s  problems  has  done  much  to  hamper  Shaw  criticism, 
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especially  in  relation  to  his  next  and  most  ambitious  play.  Back 
to  Methuselah.  This  work’s  central  point  of  reference  is  the 
recently  ended  European  War,  close  to  the  characters  of  Part 
Two,  which  is  set  in  the  present;  the  aftermath  of  the  war  is 
seen  in  remote  but  far  from  passionless  perspective  in  the 
Epilogue: 

Mars  blushed  as  he  looked  down  on  the  shame  of  his  sister  planet: 
cruelty  and  hypocrisy  became  so  hideous  that  the  face  of  the  earth 
was  pitted  with  the  graves  of  little  children  among  which  living 
skeletons  crawled  in  search  of  horrible  food. 

Caricatures  of  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith  are  introduced  into 
the  drawing-room  comedy  of  Part  Two  to  give  topical  focus 
to  an  exposition  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  bankruptcy  of 
party  politics.  The  design  of  the  whole  dramatic  cycle  is  based 
on  two  principal  conceptual  models:  Swift’s  satirical  masterpiece, 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  the  Judaeo-Christian  cosmic  myth.  The 
fact  that  the  author  called  his  work  'A  Metabiological  Penta¬ 
teuch’,  or  alternatively  a  ’Bible  of  Creative  Evolution’,  suggested 
a  more  scientifically  based  replacement  for  the  account  of  the 
creation  and  early  history  of  mankind  that  nineteenth-century 
Christians  had  had  increasing  difficulty  in  believing  as  their  Bible 
related  it. 

Shaw  had  earlier,  in  Major  Barbara,  written  a  play  which  took 
the  forms  of  Christian  legend  and  liturgy  and  changed  their 
content.  His  admiration  for  the  Bible  as  imaginative  art  is 
reflected  in  Back  to  Methuselah  in  a  new  success  in  writing  prose 
poems  under  its  influence.  The  familiar  story  of  Adam  and  Eve 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  its  continuation  into  the  account  of 
Cain  and  Abel  after  the  Fall  are  re -told  in  Part  One,  'In  the 
Beginning’,  with  an  economy  unexpected  in  Shaw,  and  with  a 
careful  harnessing  of  the  dramatic  element  to  lyrical  and  reflec¬ 
tive  ends.  The  first  scene  introduces  the  themes  to  be  developed 
throughout  the  play-cycle,  sounding  them  in  succession,  briefly 
defining  them,  repeating  and  linking  them  in  a  prose  equivalent 
of  sonata  form;  for  the  epilogue  into  which  Part  Five  passes, 
the  phantasms  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Cain  and  the  Serpent  return, 
only  to  be  superseded  by  the  further  legendary  figure  of  Lilith 
from  rabbinical  tradition,  embodiment  of  the  creative  spirit 
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outside  time,  who  utters  a  final,  sustained  monologue  that 
recapitulates  all  the  themes  in  developed  form.  So  the  end  circles 
back  to  the  beginning  and  balances  it  in  an  aesthetically  pleasing 
way. 

Within  this  frame  Shaw  uses  the  notion  of  relative  length  (or 
expectation)  of  life  as  the  fictive  basis  for  his  satirical  perspec¬ 
tives,  as  Swift  used  relative  physical  size.  The  last  three  sections 
thus  offer  variant  utopias,  or  speculative  fantasies  of  human  life 
at  distances  of  250  years,  1,080,  and  30,000  years  beyond  the 
present.  Far  from  showing  any  increase  in  wisdom,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Isles  is  headed  in  Part  Three  by  a  burlesque 
conflation  of  the  Lloyd  George  and  Asquith  figures  of  the 
previous  section  viewed  with  a  broader,  more  contemptuous 
mockery;  technological  advance  is  opportunity  for  greater  sil¬ 
liness,  while  the  serious  running  of  the  state  is  carried  on  by  a 
civil  service  of  Chinese  and  negroes.  The  folly  of  the  generation 
that  had  brought  about  the  war  persists  in  the  deputation  of 
short-livers  that  has  travelled  from  the  capital  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  at  Baghdad  to  consult  the  oracle  among  the 
long-livers  in  southern  Ireland,  in  Part  Four;  indeed  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  figure  of  the  Emperor  of  Turania  appears  to  be  a 
reincarnation  of  Cain  much  degenerated  since  Part  One. 

In  the  last  section,  the  vanities  and  illusions  of  humanity  as 
we  know  it  persist  only  in  (physically  mature)  children  under 
the  age  of  five  and,  in  cruder  and  more  vicious  form,  re-appear 
briefly  in  the  automata  made  by  the  scientist-sculptor  among 
them,  who  is  destroyed  by  his  own  horrible  creation.  For  the 
antitheses  that  he  uses  critically  Shaw  went  to  Plato:  the  long- 
livers  of  Part  Four  are  the  totally  rational  Guardians  of  the 
Republic ,  who  do  not  understand  metaphor  and  regard  imagi¬ 
nation  as  a  lying  faculty;  in  Part  Five,  the  state  has  withered 
away  and  the  errors  and  excesses  of  self-government  are  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Ancients  only  within  the  boundaries  of  the  self, 
as  part  of  an  endless  process  of  self-development  and  discovery. 
As  the  evolutionary  direction  is  away  from  beauty  towards  truth, 
away  from  art  towards  contemplative  thought  and  its  more 
direct  material  transformations,  the  playwright’s  own  activity  is 
called  into  question;  it  is  put  in  perspective  by  the  small  inset 
tragedy  acted  out  by  the  automata,  when  they  have  been  partially 
transformed  by  the  breath  of  life,  and  at  which  even  the  Ancients 
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smile.  The  function  of  art  is  one  of  the  main  themes  of  the 
cycle,  and  Shaw  is  careful  from  Part  One  to  the  epilogue  to 
indicate  that  he  belongs  among  those  who  tell  beautiful  lies  in 
beautiful  words’  and  that  what  he  is  now  presenting  is  not 
prediction  or  blueprint  for  the  future,  but  a  fable. 

Apart  from  a  common  tendency  to  raise  over-literal  objections 
to  the  substance  of  Back  to  Methuselah ,  for  which  Shaw’s 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  creative  evolution  in  the  Preface  is 
partly  to  blame,  there  has  been  much  division  of  critical  opinion 
over  this  play.  In  its  general  conception,  it  is  the  most  impressive, 
as  well  as  the  longest,  of  Shaw’s  dramatic  achievements,  yet 
critics  have  often  shied  away  from  it.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  is  uneven  and  there  are  passages, 
especially  in  the  lengthy  duologues  of  Zoo  and  Zozim  with  the 
Elderly  Gentleman,  in  Part  Four,  when  Shaw  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  writing  for  stage  production  and  even 
falters  in  his  differentiation  of  characters.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  Part  Three,  'The  Thing  Happens’ 
(corresponding  to  the  Laputa  section  of  Gulliver’s  Travels ):  the 
satire  is  little  more  penetrating  than  it  is  precise,  the  short-lived 
characters  are  two-dimensional,  and  the  clownish  comedy  lacks 
engaging  geniality;  the  carrying  on  of  the  narrative  from  Part 
Two  holds  attention  sufficiently  to  make  a  bridge  to  the  more 
important  fourth  and  fifth  sections  where  philosophic  thought 
gains  dominance  over  the  satiric  element,  though  never  ousting 
it  completely. 

'Tragedy  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman’  is,  despite  the  length  of 
its  expositions,  the  most  moving  section  of  the  whole,  for  the 
main  character,  who  is  like  Gulliver  driven  to  detest  his  own 
Yahoo  nature,  has  genuine  moral  passion,  and  Shaw’s  rhetoric 
is  at  its  most  powerful  and  various  in  rhythm  and  tone  in  the 
sweep  of  his  interrupted  monologues: 

My  Society  has  printed  an  editio  princeps  of  the  works  of  the  father  of 
history,  Thucyderodotus  Macollybuckle.  Have  you  read  his  account  of 
what  was  blasphemously  called  the  Perfect  City  of  God,  and  the  attempt 
made  to  reproduce  it  in  the  northern  part  of  these  islands  by  Jonhobs- 
noxious,  called  the  Leviathan?  Those  misguided  people  sacrificed  the 
fragment  of  life  that  was  granted  to  them  to  an  imaginary  immortality. 
They  crucified  the  prophet  who  told  them  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  and  that  here  and  now  was  their  Australia  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  I  accept  my  three  score  and  ten  years.  If  they  are  filled  with 
usefulness,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  with  good-will;  if  they  are  the 
lifetime  of  a  soul  that  never  loses  its  honor  and  a  brain  that  never 
loses  its  eagerness,  they  are  enough  for  me,  because  these  things  are 
infinite  and  eternal  .  .  . 


There  is  concentrated  substance  in  this,  not  windy  inflation,  and 
the  immediate  detail  also  serves  as  commentary  on  the  entire 
work. 

Shaw’s  images  of  the  remote  future  are  derived  from  the 
classical  past.  'Their  dress,'  he  says  of  the  children,  'like  the 
architecture  of  the  theatre  and  the  design  of  the  altar  and  curved 
seats,  resembles  Grecian  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  freely  handled .’ 
All  is  contained  in  'a  sunlit  glade ,  and  the  use  of  music  and 
formal  dance  contributes  to  the  pastoral  effect,  the  aesthetic 
charm  and  tranquillity  of  this  most  distanced  view  of  human 
nature.  Shaw  did  not  forget  here  that  the  characters  were  to  be 
played  by  living  actors,  but  offered  them  a  distillation  of  familiar 
qualities  to  portray  in  the  petulance  of  Strephon,  the  boring 
self-complacency  of  Pygmalion,  the  brash,  soubrette-ish  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  Newly  Born  (in  whom  both  Savvy  Barnabas  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  Zoo  return), — as  in  Part  One  he  offered 
the  touchiness  of  Adam,  the  jealousy  of  Eve,  the  sly  flattery  and 
ironic  consciousness  of  the  Serpent.  Even  in  his  presentation  of 
the  Ancients,  those  grotesque  embodiments  of  the  philosophic 
mind,  laughter  and  gravity  are  interwoven;  and  in  Part  Five,  as 
in  Part  Four,  a  virtually  self-contained  dramatic  action 
counter-balances  the  discussion.  The  kinds  of  drama  Shaw  has 
written  in  the  later  parts  of  Back  to  Methuselah  are  rare  in  the 
theatre,  and  their  sophisticated  artifice  may  be  an  acquired  taste; 
but  stage  productions  have  reinforced  their  claim  to  a  critical 
appraisal  that  acknowledges  the  care  and  skill  with  which  they 
have  been  composed. 

It  seemed  to  Shaw,  when  he  had  finished  Back  to  Methuselah , 
that  he  had  probably  written  his  last  play.  He  was  sixty-five- 
years' old,  and  he  had  given  extended  expression  to  the  faith  in 
Creative  Evolution  that  he  had  derived  from  Samuel  Butler  and 
from  Bergson,  and  which  he  had  come  increasingly  to  speak  of 
as  his  religion.  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  did  not  call  his 
socialism  a  religion.  Having  rejected  Marxism,  as  he  rejected 
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the  Darwinian  version  of  the  evolution  of  species,  as  too 
deterministic,  he  preferred  to  stress  the  pragmatic  and  provisional 
nature  of  his  Fabian  views  and  principles.  Incidentally,  he 
associated  himself  with  Ebenezer  Howard’s  Fourierist  scheme 
for  changing  society  through  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
Garden  Cities,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Letchworth, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  Welwyn  between  the  wars, 
both  within  easy  distance  of  the  Shaws’  country  home  at  Ayot 
St.  Lawrence.  The  certainty  of  continual  change,  failure,  decay, 
the  necessity  for  renewecLefforts  and  fresh  visions  were  essential 
articles  of  the  general  faith  in  which  he  confronted  the  post-war 
world,  the  coming  of  the  second  major  war,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  nuclear  age  with  its  sharper  threat  of  universal  destruction. 


V.  SAINT  JOAN— SHAW'S  BELIEFS 

His  wife  was  largely  responsible  for  interesting  him  in  a  further 
dramatic  project:  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Her 
legend  had  been  revived  in  France  during  the  war;  and  an 
ambitious  Hollywood  film ,Joan,  the  Woman ,  had  been  made  in 
1916  with  the  leading  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  in  the  lead.  In  1920,  Joan  was  canonized,  an 
event  that  gave  publicity  to  the  original  documents  to  which 
Shaw  chose  to  go  for  his  materials.  There  he  found  a  heroine 
after  his  own  heart:  clear-headed  and  quick-witted,  energetic 
and  practical,  with  a  personality  that  ruled  out  any  crude  element 
of  sex  appeal.  What  he  produced  was  not  a  history,  however, 
so  much  as  another  fable  play,  which  was  to  be  the  principal 
model  for  such  Brechtian  'historical'  fables  as  Mother  Courage 
and  Galileo  (Brecht’s  St  Joan  of  the  Stockyards  is  more  closely 
related  to  Major  Barbara)  and  for  Pirandello’s  theatrical  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  relativity  of  truth  and  illusion  in  Six  Characters 
in  Search  of  an  Author  and,  more  specifically,  his  Henry  IV. 

To  ensure  the  perspective  of  fable,  Shaw  combined  a 
chronicle-play  form  with  elements  from  the  native  tradition  of 
pantomime.  He  started  with  a  scene  based  on  the  same  kind  of 
folk  legend  as  the  familiar  pantomimes  of  Dick  Whittington , 
Puss  in  Boots,  or  Mother  Goose:  Baudricourt  stamps  and  fumes 
like  a  pantomime  ogre,  confronted  by  the  insouciant  audacity 
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of  the  androgynous  Principal  Boy,  whose  garb  Joan  is  eager  to 
put  on;  and  her  first  triumph  is  marked  by  a  suitably  rustic 
'miracle',  when  the  hens  suddenly  start  laying  in  crazy  abundance. 
The  Dauphin  is  the  clown  of  the  play,  though  a  particularly 
shrewd  one;  and  the  scattering  of  verbal  anachronisms  (from 
the  allusion  to  'cowboys’  in  the  first  passage),  contemporary, 
and  often  schoolboyish,  slang  expressions  together  with  Joan’s 
lapses  into  pantomime  dialect  (e.g.  'Coom,  Bluebeard  .  .  .  Where 
be  dauphin?’  or  'Dressing  up  dont  fill  empty  noddle.’),  are 
calculated  controls  on  what  might  too  easily  have  turned  into 
a  tragic  pageant  play.  Shaw  admits  the  possibility  of  a  tragic 
vision  of  the  materials  he  is  using  (the  dialogue  includes  a 
reference  to  Joan's  hubris)-,  and  the  succession  of  scenes  leading 
up  to  the  Trial,  and  into  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Joan’s 
death  at  the  stake,  established  a  gradual  increase  in  gravity;  but 
the  Epilogue — decried  by  a  majority  of  contemporary  critics 
who  wanted  a  more  romantic  work  than  the  dramatist  chose  to 
give — breaks  the  illusion  of  a  history  play,  by  taking  the  historical 
events  into  a  dream  realm  outside  time,  and  reasserts  the 
perspective  of  comedy  in  a  culmination  of  all  the  earlier  comic 
incidentals.  In  fact,  this  last  scene,  which  introduces  a  modern 
man  in  a  top  hat  among  the  mediaeval  characters,  so  revealing 
them  all  as  actors  dressed  up,  is  in  part  a  return  to  nineteenth- 
century  extravaganza  convention,  but  changing  into  a  new 
hybrid  as  it  passes  into  the  final,  liturgical  movement:  a  Te  Deum 
that  closes  the  saint's  play,  a  passion  play  imitative  of  Christ’s 
passion  (as  are  all  such  plays  within  the  Christian  tradition), 
which  is  also  assimilated  into  Shaw’s  total  scheme. 

The  heroine  is  as  ambiguous  as  the  form  of  the  play.  As  a 
human  individual  she  is  quite  innocent’,  as  the  Inquisitor 
privately  recognises;  but  a  similar  innocence  is  caricatured  in 
the  person  of  de  Stogumber,  the  simpleton  priest  on  the  English 
side  whose  crude  nationalism  has  all  the  excesses  Shaw  had 
deplored  in  the  insensate  patriotism  he  observed  around  him  in 
the  early  years  of  the  war  with  Germany.  Joan  is  a  contrast  with 
the  priest  in  that  he  lacks  imagination,  while  hers  is  so  vivid  that 
it  imposes  itself  upon  her  as  supernatural  revelation;  but  her 
vision  still  has  its  limitations,  her  innocence  is  partly  unreflecting 
ignorance  of  where  her  inspiration  might  ultimately  lead.  The 
subtle  churchmen  see  further.  Indeed,  the  tense  conflicts  of  the 
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play  are  essentially  conflicts  of  perspective:  Dunois,  the  Dauphin 
and  Warwick  all  have  elements  of  foxy,  Machiavellian  political 
awareness  beyond  the  range  of  Joan's  consciousness;  Cauchon 
looks  beyond  the  end  of  feudalism  and  the  rise  of  protestantism, 
with  a  modern  historian’s  understanding,  to  the  more  distant 
effects  of  uncurbed  individual  self-assertion  and  nationalism — 
towards  the  twentieth  century: 

a  world  of  blood,  of  fury,  of  devastation,  of  each  man  striving  for  his 
own  hand:  in  the  end  a  world  wrecked  back  into  barbarism. 

Thejoan  whose  suggestion  of  a  second  coming  appals  the  other 
characters  of  the  Epilogue  is  both  the  champion  of  absolutes 
and  herself  an  idealisation,  too  dangerous  a  phenomenon  to  be 
trusted  in  any  age.  The  voices  she  hears  and  stubbornly  insists 
on  obeying  are  tokens  of  her  authenticity,  but,  though  Shaw 
may  have  accepted  that  'The  unconscious  self  is  the  true  genius’ 
(one  of  the  Maxims  for  Revolutionists  attached  to  Man  and 
Superman ),  he  was  very  far  from  equating  irrationality  with  good. 
Joan’s  'innocent’  arrogance  is  consequent  on  her  lack  of  a 
self-critical  faculty.  According  to  the  Serpent  in  Back  to  Methu¬ 
selah ,  'The  Voice  in  the  garden  is  your  own  voice’,  though 
Adam’s  qualification  of  this  claims  attention:  'It  is;  and  it  is  not. 
It  is  something  greater  than  me:  I  am  only  a  part  of  it.’  However 
altruistic  its  intent,  the  value  of  inspiration  still  needs  to  be 
tested  critically,  as  the  Inquisition,  despite  all  its  confusions  and 
irrelevancies,  tests  Joan’s. 

A  number  of  Shaw’s  plays  have  been  classified  as  'religious’, 
among  them  being  Major  Barbara,  The  Sheu>ing-Up  of  Blanco 
Posnet,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Back  to  Methuselah  and  Saint 
Joan,  and  certainly  the  adolescent  Bernard  Shaw  who  mocked 
all  religion  as  crass  superstition  stayed,  in  later  life,  to  discover 
the  truth  any  religious  belief  might  hold.  He  numbered  among 
his  later  friends  both  the  Anglican  Dean  Inge  and  the  Catholic 
Abbess  of  Stanbrook,  Dame  Laurentia  McLachlan,  to  whom  he 
presented  a  copy  of  his  prose  fable,  The  Adventures  of  a  Black 
Girl  in  her  Search  for  God,  in  expectation  of  an  understanding 
it  did  not  receive.  Undershaft,  in  Major  Barbara,  names  the 
subject  of  religion  as  'the  only  one  that  capable  people  really 
care  for’,  and  Tarleton,  in  Misalliance,  repudiates  Ecclesiastes’ 
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association  of  age  with  the  desire  that  fails:  'Does  it?  By  George! 
No,  sir:  it  spiritualizes.’ 

Yet  an  examination  of  Shaw’s  later  writings  makes  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  among  the  rebels  from  traditional  belief  who 
revert  to  some  form  of  it  as  age  draws  on.  Lavinia,  in  Androcles 
(the  central  part  of  which  borrows  the  form  of  the  sensational 
melodrama,  The  Sign  of  the  Cross ),  discovers  her  readiness  to  die 
for  something  greater  than  herself,  but  also  realises  that  no 
particular  doctrine  is  great  enough  to  merit  total  self-sacrifice. 
As  the  Archbishop  explains  away  Joan's  apparently  supernatural 
powers  in  the  formula,  'A  miracle  is  an  event  that  creates  faith’, 
so  the  dramatist  rationalises  her  voices  and  visions  on  a  psy¬ 
chological  basis  as  forms  taken  by  natural  forces,  objectifications 
of  her  impulses  and  perceptions.  The  Adventures  of  the  Black 
Girl  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  gods  that  men  have  made 
for  themselves  which  is  as  close  to  Voltaire  in  attitude  as  in  its 
literary  procedures;  indeed  allusions  to  Voltaire  multiply  in 
Shaw’s  late  writings.  Shaw  was  certainly  in  pursuit  of  a  longer 
view  than  politics  affords,  but  he  never  abandoned  the  rational 
understanding  of  philosophy  for  mysticism. 

He  became  a  life  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
and  it  fell  to  him  to  propose  a  toast  to  Albert  Einstein  at  a 
celebratory  dinner  in  1931;  at  the  age  of  93  he  applied  to  join 
the  British  Interplanetary  Society,  with  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  well- 
known  exponent  of  popular  science,  sponsoring  him.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  the  scientific  material  in  the  text  of  In  Good  King  Charles’s 
Golden  Days  to  Sir  James  Jeans  and  Sir  Arthur  Eddington  for 
correction.  In  fact,  he  was  as  concerned  as  when  he  wrote  The 
Irrational  Knot  that  his  view  of  the  world  and  human  life  should 
be  scientific.  Most  of  his  late  plays  offer  a  more  distant  and 
abstract  view  of  their  subjects  (as  anticipated  by  the  last  section 
of  Back  to  Methuselah),  as  they  take  account  of  the  major 
calamities  of  the  twentieth  century  and,  by  the  time  he  reached 
Far-Fetched  Fables,  incorporate  the  atomic  bomb  and  chemical 
warfare  in  their  range  of  vision.  Using  a  scale  of  astronomical 
change  enables  the  playwright  to  maintain  his  philosophic  and 
comedic  poise,  but  as  early  as  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  with  its 
references  to  Pythagoras,  and  more  recently  in  Saint  Joan  which 
identifies  him  as  'a  sage  who  held  that  the  earth  is  round,  and 
that  it  moves  round  the  sun’,  he  had  used  scientific  theories  as 
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tokens  of  the  relativity  and  provisional  nature  of  any  truth  that 
the  human  mind  could — yet  must — grasp. 

Saint  Joan  proved  to  be  the  great  popular  favourite  among 
Shaw's  plays,  though  he  himself  never  rated  it  so  high.  The  first 
English  production  was  beautifully  staged  with  decorative  hang¬ 
ings  and  costumes  by  the  great  art  nouveau  designer,  Charles 
Ricketts,  and  the  memory  of  it  unluckily  encouraged  subsequent 
over-romantic  interpretations  of  the  work  that,  in  turn,  helped 
trigger  the  reaction  against  Shaw’s  whole  reputation  as  a  dram¬ 
atist.  Meanwhile,  in  1926,  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature,  the  only  public  honour  he  agreed  to  accept — on  the 
understanding  that  he  could  use  the  prize  money  for  the  making 
and  publication  of  translations  from  Swedish  literature,  especially 
Strindberg’s  plays,  into  English.  There  was  a  gap  of  six  years 
after  Saint  Joan  before  he  wrote  another  play.  His  major  work 
within  this  period  was  the  writing,  at  his  sister-in-law’s  request, 
of  The  Intelligent  Woman's  Guide  to  Socialism  and  Capitalism 
(to  which  he  later  added  chapters  on  ’Sovietism’  and  Fascism), 
which  shows  the  born  teacher  in  Shaw  to  best  advantage:  master 
of  an  unforced  simplicity  of  exposition  and  continual  vivid  yet 
careful  illustration,  staying  within  the  bounds  of  the  reader’s 
likely  experience.  Politics  and  economics  are  not  specialist 
studies,  as  he  presents  them,  but  the  daily  business  of  ordinary 
men  and  women.  The  manner  he  used  in  this  book,  as  in  many 
of  the  Prefaces  written  to  accompany  his  plays  in  printed  form 
was  to  make  him  a  very  effective  broadcaster  during  the  next 
decade  and  remained  at  his  command  for  his  last  major  work, 
Everybody’s  Political  What’s  What?,  published  in  1944. 


VE  LAST  PLAYS  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS 

Sir  Barry  Jackson,  the  wealthy  theatre  enthusiast  who  gave  to 
Birmingham  a  repertory  theatre  of  the  first  order  between  the 
wars,  a  direct  inheritor  of  Granville  Barker’s  work,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  extension  of  Shaw’s  play-writing  career  through 
another  eight  full-length  plays  and  a  number  of  shorter  pieces. 
It  was  he  who  had  eventually  produced  Back  to  Methuselah  and 
brought  it  to  London,  and  his  establishment  of  an  annual  Shaw 
Festival  at  Malvern  gave  the  dramatist  fresh  impetus  for  the 
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creation  of  new  works.  Though  Shaw  was  once  more  assured 
of  a  stage  and  a  company  at  his  disposal  in  England,  he 
continued  to  arrange  premieres  abroad,  increasingly  by  the  New 
York  Theatre  Guild;  and  Geneva  was  playing  in  Warsaw,  when 
the  Nazi  troops  entered  the  city.  The  plays  of  the  final  phase 
still  await  adequate  critical  attention:  as  a  group,  they  remain 
iittle  known  and  tend  to  be  briefly  dismissed  without  differ¬ 
entiation  as  virtually  senile  relics  of  a  failing  talent.  But  the  long 
practice  of  his  craft  stood  Shaw  in  good  stead  and,  although 
there  are  echoes  of  earlier  work  in  most  of  these  plays,  there  is 
no  repetition  of  formulae,  but  continuing  inventiveness  and 
incisive  criticism.  The  late  work  may  not  have  the  tight  thematic 
complexity  of  Major  Barbara  or  match  the  fresh  exuberance  of 
Misalliance  or  Pygmalion ,  but  most  of  it  compares  well  in 
quality  with  some  of  the  plays  Shaw  wrote  before  1900.  Recent 
productions  of  Too  True  to  be  Good  and  On  the  Rocks  have  held 
their  audiences  as  surely  as  The  Philanderer ,  or  The  Devil’s 
Disciple ;  and  The  Simpleton  of  the  Unexpected  Isles  is  not  obviously 
inferior  in  interest  or  skill  to  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion. 

New  concerns  come  into  prominence  in  the  late  plays:  above 
all,  the  theme  of  individual  responsibility  recurs  in  one  after 
another.  The  Apple  Cart  (1929)  and  On  the  Rocks  (1933)  are 
Shaw’s  main  indictments  of  the  ineffectualness  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  The  first  of  these  emulates  Aristophanic  comedy 
and  offers  a  loosely  constructed  satirical  entertainment  (with 
some  meticulous  patterning  of  detail),  in  which  a  chorus  of 
Cabinet  members  is  a  major  element.  By  locating  the  action  at 
an  indefinite,  but  not  too  distant  future  time  and  giving  classical 
names  to  the  characters,  Shaw  is  able  to  abstract  the  essentials 
of  the  situation  he  wants  to  examine.  A  tendency  to  such 
abstraction,  which  gives  the  plays  the  quality  of  philosophic 
fables,  is  another  general  characteristic  of  this  last  phase  of  his 
work.  In  On  the  Rocks,  he  presents  the  Cabinet  room  at  Ten 
Downing  Street  on  the  stage,  but  his  Prime  Minister  is  not 
identifiable  with  any  actual  politician,  and  again  the  effect  is  to 
make  the  play  tangential  to  the  actual  world  and  emphasise  the 
hypothetical  nature  of  the  plot.  An  ultimatum  from  America, 
threatening  to  annex  Britain,  breaks  in  upon  the  petty  internal 
squabbling,  in  The  Apple  Cart,  the  action  of  On  the  Rocks  turns 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Prime  Minister,  faced  by  the 
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economic  slump  and  mass  unemployment  of  contemporary 
England,  is  converted  to  socialism  by  reading  Marx  and  attempts 
to  deal  with  his  country’s  problems  accordingly.  Both  plays 
demonstrate  the  power  of  vested  interests  at  work  within  the 
party  political  system.  The  Apple  Cart  also  specifically  attacks 
the  passivity  of  the  Trade  Union  rank-and-file  which  gives 
excessive  power,  without  adequate  accountability,  to  its  leaders. 
The  political  manoeuvrings  shown  in  On  the  Rocks  are  more 
intense  and  subtle,  as  well  as  more  substantial,  than  the  stylised, 
token  equivalents  in  The  Apple  Cart\  and  it  is  in  keeping  that 
the  old,  disillusioned  Trade  Unionist,  Hipney,  should  bring  a 
deadlier  irony  into  the  play,  as  he  offers  the  decade’s  most 
dangerous  temptations: 

.  .  .  if  Srarthur  means  business,  then  let  him  come  out  of  Parliament 
and  keep  out  .  .  .  The  only  man  that  ever  had  a  proper  understanding 
of  Parliament  was  old  Guy  Fawkes  .  .  .  Adult  suffrage:  that  was  what 
was  to  save  us  all.  My  God!  It  delivered  us  into  the  hands  of  our 
spoilers  and  oppressors,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  our  own  folly  and 
ignorance  .  .  .  now  I’m  for  any  Napoleon  or  Mussolini  or  Lenin  or 
Chavender  that  has  the  stuff  in  him  to  take  both  the  people  and  the 
spoilers  and  oppressors  by  the  scruffs  of  their  silly  necks  and  just  sling 
them  into  the  way  they  should  go  ...  You  cant  frighten  me  with  a 
word  like  dictator.  Me  and  my  like  has  been  dictated  to  all  our  lives 
by  swine  that  have  nothing  but  a  snout  for  money  .  .  . 


But  Chavender  has  liberal  scruples  which  leave  him  anticipating 
some  man  of  iron  who  will  put  through  the  measures  he  knows 
are  needed:  'I’m  not  the  man  for  the  job  .  .  .  And  I  shall  hate 
the  man  who  will  carry  it  through  for  his  cruelty  and  the 
desolation  he  will  bring  on  us  and  our  like.’ 

The  common  verdict  that  Shaw  was  pro-Fascist  in  the  1930’s 
was  certainly  based  on  careless  attention  to  his  writings,  a 
confusion  between  satirical  technique  and  substance,  perhaps 
compounded  by  knowledge  of  the  close  friendship  he  developed 
with  the  first  woman  (Tory)  member  of  Parliament,  Lady  Astor, 
whose  home  became  a  frequent  meeting  place  for  those  who 
favoured  the  policy  of  appeasing  Hitler.  In  his  public  utterances, 
Shaw  tended  to  use  the  dictators  as  sticks  with  which  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  British,  while  being  little  concerned  and  not 
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very  knowledgeable  about  the  evils  of  their  regimes.  He  was 
certainly  flattered  by  Stalin  during  the  visit  he  paid  to  Russia, 
in  a  small  party  that  also  included  Lady  Astor,  in  1931.  The 
term  'extermination’  figures  quite  prominently  in  his  work  of 
this  decade;  later,  in  Far-Fetched  Fables,  it  is  replaced  by 
'liquidation'.  Defiantly,  his  Preface  to  On  the  Rocks  argued  the 
case  for  political  purges:  he  was  certainly  persisting  in  his  efforts 
to  shock  the  public  into  thinking,  and  his  attitude  cannot  be 
properly  appraised  unless  the  Preface  is  not  only  weighed  against 
the  testimony  of  the  plays,  but  seen  in  the  context  of  his  general 
opposition  to  judicial  punishment,  most  fully  stated  in  his 
preface  to  the  volume  on  Prisons  in  the  Webbs’  History  of 
English  Local  Government,  several  times  separately  reprinted. 
In  the  course  of  this  radical  document  he  declares  that  the  idea 
of  individual  freedom  'is  as  yet  unformed’: 

we  conceive  Man  as  being  either  in  authority  or  subject  to  authority 
.  .  .  The  concept  of  the  evolving  free  man  in  an  evolving  society  .  .  . 
is  still  unusual,  and  consequently  terrifying,  in  spite  of  all  the  individ¬ 
ualist  pamphlets  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

His  opinion  that  capital  punishment  is  more  humane  than 
imprisonment  received  a  good  deal  of  publicity  and  supplied 
the  motivation  for  Joan  of  Arc’s  emotional  choice  of  the  stake, 
in  his  dramatisation  of  her  story.  The  process  of  extermination 
or  ’weeding  the  garden’  gets  its  dramatic  presentation  in  The 
Simpleton  of  the  Unexpected  Isles :  useless  people  and  mere  talkers 
vanish  like  Euphorion  into  air;  for  Shaw's  abstract  idea  lacks  the 
ferocity  of  Swift's  ’Modest  Proposal’  that  the  ills  of  Ireland 
might  be  cured  by  encouraging  the  natives  to  eat  their  children, 
though  both  display  the  satirist’s  necessary  ability  to  be  inhu¬ 
manly  rational  about  what  may  matter  greatly  to  the  man.  The 
garden  that  is  being  weeded  is  an  island  utopia,  where  the  unit 
of  group  marriage  embraces  a  blend  of  the  cultures  of  East  and 
West,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  colonialism.  But,  as  all  fixed 
ideas  and  established  systems  threaten  to  tyrannise  over  ’the 
evolving  free  man’,  the  whole  dream  is  judged  and  dismissed 
before  the  play  ends. 

Recognition  that  King  Magnus,  in  The  Apple  Cart,  is  not  a 
benign  autocrat,  but  a  representative  figure  of  responsible 
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individuality,  might  have  come  more  easily  if  Granville  Barker’s 
last  play,  His  Majesty,  on  which  Shaw  drew  heavily  in  his 
accustomed  way  in  The  Apple  Cart  and  On  the  Rocks,  had  been 
more  generally  known.  Yet  Shaw  often  referred  to  John  Bunyan 
as  his  favourite  author,  a  fair  enough  clue  to  his  own  practice 
of  allegory  and  a  warning  against  over-literal  interpretation  that 
is  most  applicable  to  his  later  work.  Concentration  of  the  serious 
thought  of  The  Apple  Cart  in  the  lengthy  arias  of  the  soloists, 
Magnus  and  Lysistrata,  over-sharply  distinguishes  them  from 
the  ridiculous  chorus;  Too  True  to  be  Good  may  be  finally  less 
confusing  because  the  improbabilities  and  absurdities  of  plot 
and  matching,  disjointed  shifts  from  one  stylised  theatrical 
mode  to  another  involve  all  the  characters  equally:  from  the 
Measles  Microbe  (the  clown)  in  the  Prologue  to  the  orating 
Elder  in  his  cave,  the  Patient  and  the  Burglar  in  their  changing 
guises,  and  old  Mrs.  Mopply  who  is  brought  to  sanity  by  a 
blow  from  an  umbrella.  The  whole  of  this  latter  play  is  acceptable 
as  a  wild  fantasy  version  of  Britain  and  the  Empire  mid-way 
between  the  wars,  technically  a  development  from  Heartbreak 
House,  offering  Shaw’s  final  version  of  Jack  Tanner  (of  Man  and 
Superman )  in  the  compulsive  preacher  with  nothing  to  say,  on 
whom  the  curtain  descends,  but  reserving  respect  for  the 
energetic  female,  whose  portrait  is  not  now  undercut  with  irony 
as  happened  with  Vivie  Warren,  or  Ann  Whitefield,  in  the  earlier 
plays. 

Substantially  the  same  character  appears  as  the  Y oung  Women 
in  The  Simpleton  and  the  similarly  labelled  female  voice  that 
drives  through  the  comic  duologue,  Village  Wooing.  Amanda, 
the  soubrette  of  The  Apple  Cart,  Aloysia  Brollikins  who  emerges 
out  of  the  Aristophanic  chorus  of  On  the  Rocks  and  Nell  Gwynn 
in  Good  King  Charles  are  versions  of  the  same  type  assimilated 
to  vaudeville  conventions.  Opportunities  for  actors  to  give 
virtuoso  displays  of  highly  stylised  acting  technique  are  as  readily 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  late  work  as  at  any  earlier  period  of 
Shaw’s  career.  The  most  considerable  star  role  for  an  actress,  in 
the  last  plays,  is  the  part  of  Epifania  (The  Millionairess ),  which 
requires  emotional  power,  not  simply  controlled  energy:  a 
melancholy,  operatic  grandeur.  Yet  a  general  comparison  of 
Epifania  with  Wedekind’s  personification  of  the  life  force  in 
Lulu  points  up  one  aspect  of  Shaw’s  work  that  has  particularly 
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dissatisfied  the  later  twentieth  century:  his  failure  to  deal  with 
sexuality,  as  distinct  from  the  socially  conventionalised  forms 
of  eroticism.  The  marriages  to  which  several  of  the  late  plays 
lead  are  allegorical  happy  endings,  in  which  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity  are  united  with  spiritual  values  or  vision. 

The  voyages  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  that  the  Shaws 
took  between  1931  and  1934  undoubtedly  suggested  the  exotic 
settings  and  elements  of  adventure  among  which  the  philosophic 
questions  are  posed  in  Too  True,  The  Simpleton  of  the  Unexpected 
Isles,  Buoyant  Billions  and  the  non-dramatic  fable  of  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Black  Girl,  which  Shaw  wrote  in  South  Africa. 
Village  Wooing  is  evidently  a  product  of  shipboard  experience. 
In  subtitling  The  Apple  Cart  and  Too  True  to  be  Good  as 
extravaganzas,  the  dramatist  was  pointing  to  connections  with 
nineteenth-century  entertainments  that  relied  as  much  on  stage 
spectacle  as  on  music  and  comedy.  But  the  movement  out  of 
English  domestic  settings  into  desert,  jungle,  or  oriental  temple 
scenes  is  also  a  superficial  token  of  how  the  world  has  become 
the  true  and  relevant  context  of  the  plays.  Internationalism  is 
the  theme  of  Geneva  (1938),  the  last  of  Shaw’s  plays  to  achieve 
a  long  run  in  the  theatre  during  his  lifetime.  Topicality  may 
have  been  its  chief  attraction  initially,  though  its  caricatures  of 
Mussolini,  Franco  and  Hitler  are  used  as  lay-figures  in  a  burlesque 
with  a  moral  lesson  to  deliver  that  is  even  more  urgent  today. 
The  political  education  of  the  audience  has  its  surrogate  in  the 
stage  action  which  leads  the  averagely  amiable,  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  Begonia  Brown  to  summon  the  dictators  before  the 
World  Court,  the  audience  they  cannot  resist  posturing  before. 
In  the  literal  sense,  the  trial  is  'a  farce’,  but  Begonia’s  discovery 
of  her  own  power  and  exposure  of  her  inadequacy  to  use  it 
wisely  is  more  fundamental  to  Shaw’s  purpose.  The  Judge’s 
verdict,  'Man  is  a  failure  as  a  political  animal,’  is  promptly 
followed  by  news  from  the  astronomical  observatories  which 
spell  out  a  judicial  sentence:  ’Humanity  is  doomed.’  Impatient 
of  pessimism  even  now,  and  preferring  to  be  a  teacher  rather 
than  a  prophet,  Shaw  defuses  the  threat  of  its  terror  in  order  to 
use  it  as  a  warning. 

Shaw  undoubtedly  accepted  the  view  of  himself  as  the  greatest 
playwright  of  his  generation.  He  had  taken  upon  himself,  as  if 
it  were  a  public  office,  the  characteristically  Victorian  role  of 
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keeper  of  the  public  conscience,  criticising  the  state  from  within 
and  teaching  its  citizens  how  to  govern;  like  Ibsen,  he  kept  up 
a  running  quarrel  with  the  majority.  Being,  in  his  generation,  in 
revolt  against  Victorian  earnestness  and  the  hypocrisy  it  encour¬ 
aged,  he  played  the  clown  to  carry  out  his  task.  Having  inherited 
a  theatre  that  lent  itself  to  the  display  and  the  mockery  of 
rhetoric,  he  created  for  it  a  large  repertoire  of  technically 
innovative,  prolifically  various,  exuberant  and  exhilarating  works, 
in  which  his  passion  for  music  found  expression  through  torrents 
of  cunningly  orchestrated  dialogue  distributed  among  a  great 
range  of  vivid,  assertive  characters  whose  home  is  truly  the 
stage.  His  was  a  lop-sided  genius,  certainly,  with  the  virtues  of 
its  own  defects:  he  translated  his  temperamental  detachment 
into  breadth  of  vision  and  public  concern — for  the  community 
and,  ultimately,  for  the  species;  his  rejection  of  suffering  released 
tremendous  energy;  and  the  buried  stream  of  powerful  feeling 
was  signalled  by  his  effervescent  and  even  anarchic  humour.  If 
the  intellectual  thrust  fails,  his  clowning  alone  can  seem  embar¬ 
rassingly  childish.  Yet  he  remains  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
have  had  a  complete  and  profound  comic  vision  of  the  world: 
it  might  be  'God’s  joke’,  he  commented  to  Tolstoy,  who  did 
not  understand;  and  being  innocent  of  the  worst  confusions  of 
the  soul,  he  refused  to  romanticise  as  evil  the  ignorance  and 
folly  of  men. 
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edition. 

complete  plays,  1931;  enlarged,  1934,  1938,  1950;  reissued  1952,  I960,  1965. 
prefaces,  1934;  complete  prefaces,  1938;  reissued,  1965. 
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the  penguin  edition,  10  vols.,  Harmondsworth,  1946,  on  Shaw's  ninetieth 
birthday. 

—  an  additional  volume  was  published  in  1956.  Current  reprints  have  been  issued 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dan  H.  Laurence.  (Other  recent  Penguin 
editions  of  Shaw  are  mentioned  below.) 

All  these  editions  were  originally  seen  through  the  press  by  Shaw  himself. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD  BERNARD  SHAW.  COLLECTED  PLAYS  AND  THEIR  PREFACES,  7  vols., 
1970-74,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dan  H.  Laurence. 

—  contains  previously  unpublished  texts  in  the  last  volume  and  is  the  new 
definitive  edition.  It  also  contains  miscellaneous  material  by  Shaw,  relating 
to  each  play,  together  with  a  history  of  composition,  publication  and  early 
performances. 

early  TEXTS:  play  manuscripts  in  facsimile,  9  vols.  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Dan  H.  Laurence,  New  York,  1981. 

our  theatres  in  the  nineties,  3  vols.,  1932:  weekly  review  articles  contributed  to 
The  Saturday  Review,  5  January  1895-21  May  1898.  In  Standard  ed. 

musicin London  1890-94,  3  vols.,  1932:  weekly  articles  contributed  to  The  World, 
28  May  1890-8  August  1894.  In  Standard  ed. 

London  music  in  1888-89  as  heard  by  corno  di  bassetto,  1937;  articles  originally 
contributed  to  The  Star.  In  Standard  ed. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD  SHAW:  COMPLETE  MUSICAL  CRITICISM,  3  vols.,  1981.  Definitive. 

collected  letters,  by  Dan  H.  Laurence,  vol.  1,  1874-1897,  1965;  vol.  2,  1898- 
1910,  1972;  in  progress. 


Other  Posthumous  Collections: 

shaw  on  theatre,  ed.  EJ.  West,  New  York,  1958. 

—  letters,  speeches  and  articles  written  over  60  years. 

how  to  become  a  musical  critic,  ed.  by  Dan  H.  Laurence,  I960. 

— previously  uncollected  writings  on  music  from  1876  to  1950. 
platform  and  pulpit,  ed.  Dan  H.  Laurence,  New  York,  1961,  London,  1962 
— texts  of  previously  uncollected  lectures,  speeches  and  debates  from  1885  to 
1946). 

the  matter  with  Ireland,  ed.  David  H.  Green  and  Dan  H.  Laurence,  1962 
— essays  written  between  1886  and  1950. 

george  Bernard  shaw  on  language,  ed.  Abraham  Tauber,  1963. 
the  religious  speeches  of  Bernard  shaw,  ed.  Warren  Sylvester  Smith,  University 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  1963. 

Bernard  shaw,  the  rationalization  of  Russia,  ed.  H.M.  Geduld,  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  1964. 

SELECTED  one  act  plays,  2  vols..  Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1965. 

SHAW  ON  religion,  ed.  Warren  Sylvester  Smith,  1967. 
the  road  to  equality,  ed.  Louis  Crompton,  Boston,  1971. 

— unpublished  lectures  and  essays,  1884-1918. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  NON-DRAMATIC  literary  criticism,  ed.  Stanley  Weintraub,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  1972. 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS,  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  VIEWS  ON  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS,  ed.  Lloyd 
J.  Hubenka,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1976. 

— speeches  from  1905-1933. 

THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS:  REVIEWS  AND  bombardments,  ed.  Louis  Crompton,  Berkeley, 
California,  1978. 

THE  COLLECTED  screenplays,  ed.  Bernard  F.  Dukore,  1980. 
plays  extravagant,  Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1981. 
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Separate  Works.  A  Selective  List: 

AN  unsocial  socialist,  serialised  in  To-Day ,  March-December,  1884;  in  book 
form,  1887;  new  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Michael  Holroyd,  1980. 
the  irrational  KNOT,  serialised  in  Our  Corner,  April  1885-February  1887;  in  book 
form,  1905. 

CASHEL  BYRON'S  PROFESSION,  serialised  in  To-Day,  April  1885-March  1886;  in  book 
form,  1886;  Penguin  Press,  1979. 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  artists,  serialised  in  Our  Corner,  November  1887-December 
1888;  in  book  form,  Chicago,  1900. 

Fabian  ESSAYS  in  socialism,  ed.  G.B.  Shaw,  1889.  Shaw  also  contributed  two 
chapters:  'The  Economic  Basis  of  Socialism'  and  'The  Transition  to  Social 
Democracy'.  Reissued  with  a  preface  as  Fabian  Essays  20  Years  Later,  1908 
and  with  a  new  preface  as  Fabian  Essays  Forty  Years  Later,  1931.  A  new 
edition,  introduced  by  Asa  Briggs,  1967. 

THE  QUINTESSENCE  of  IBSENISM,  1891;  completed  to  the  death  of  Ibsen,  1913;  re¬ 
published  New  York,  1959.  Included  in  Major  Critical  Essays,  1930. 
wiixiwers  HOUSES,  1893.  Number  1  of  the  Independent  Theatre  Series  of  Plays, 
ed.  J.T.  Grein.  Revised  edition  included  in  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant, 
vol.  1,  1898. 

the  sanity  of  art',  in  the  periodical  Liberty,  New  York,  July,  1895.  Issued  in 
book  form,  1908.  Included  in  Major  Critical  Essays,  19.30. 
the  perfect  wagnerite,  1898.  Included  in  Major  Critical  Essays,  1930. 

PLAYS:  PLEASANT  and  unpleasant,  2  vols.,  1898.  Vol.  1  contains  Preface:  Mainly 
about  Myself;  Widowers'  Houses:  A  Play;  The  Philanderer:  A  Topical  Comedy; 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession:  An  Anti-Romantic  Comedy;  Candida:  A  Mystery; 
The  Man  of  Destiny:  A  Fictitious  Paragraph  of  History;  You  Never  Can  Tell: 
A  Comedy;  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  was  reissued  separately  with  Preface  and 
photographs  of  the  Stage  Society  Production,  1903. 

THE  admirable  BASHVILLE  in  Cashel  Byron ’s  Profession,  revised  edition,  Chicago, 
1901.  Later  included  in  Translations  and  Tomfooleries,  1926. 
three  plays  for  puritans,  1901,  contains:  Preface,  The  Devil's  Disciple,  Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion. 

MAN  AND  SUPERMAN:  A  COMEDY  AND  A  PHILOSOPHY,  1903. 

PASSION.  POISON,  AND  PETRIFACTION,  Or  THE  FATAL  GAZOGENE',  in  Henry  Furniss’s 
Christmas  Annual,  1905.  Included  in  Translations  and  Tomfooleries,  1926. 
JOHN  BULL  S  OTHER  ISLAND  AND  MAJOR  BARBARA;  also  HOW  HE  LIED  TO  HER  HUSBAND, 
with  Prefaces,  1907.  JOHN  bull  S  OTHER  island  was  reissued  in  the  Home  Rule 
Edition,  with  a  new  Preface,  1912. 

the  DOCTORS  DILEMMA:  A  Tragedy;  1908.  This  was  preceded  by  an  authorised 
German  translation  by  Siegfried  Trebitsch  in  the  previous  year.  Later  included 
in  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  Getting  Married ,  and  The  Shewing-up  of  Blanco 
Posnet,  1911. 

press  cuttings,  A  Topical  Sketch,  1909.  Later  included  in  Translations  and 
Tomfooleries,  1926.  Authorised  German  translation,  1909,  has  priority, 
the  shewing-up  OF  blanco  posnet  A  Sermon  in  Crude  Melodrama,  1909.  Author¬ 
ised  German  translation  appeared  earlier  in  same  year.  See  next  item. 
getting  married:  A  Comedy;  in  the  doctor  s  dilemma,  getting  married  and  the 
shewing-up  of  blanco  posnet,  1911,  with  Prefaces.  Authorised  German  trans¬ 
lation  of  Getting  Married  had  appeared  in  1910. 
the  dark  lady  of  the  sonnets'  in  The  English  Review,  1911,  and  Redbook 
Magazine,  1911.  Authorised  German  translation  had  been  published  in 
Vienna,  1910.  Later  included  in  Misalliance,  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets, 
and  Fanny's  First  Play,  1914. 
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FANNY'S  FIRST  PLAY:  An  Easy  Play  for  a  Little  Theatre;  in  Misalliance,  The  Dark 
Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  and  Fanny's  First  Play,  1914.  A  German  version  of 
Fanny’s  First  Play  was  published  in  Vienna,  1911. 
overruled1  in  The  English  Review  and  Flearst’s  Magazine,  New  York,  191 3- 
German  translation  previously  published  in  Vienna,  1913-  Later  included  in 
Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pygmalion,  1916. 

MISALLIANCE,  THE  DARK  LADY  OF  THE  SONNETS,  and  FANNY'S  FIRST  PLAY,  1914,  with 
Prefaces.  German  translation  of  Misalliance,  1910. 
the  INCA  of  perusalem,  in  Heartbreak  House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets  of  the 
War,  1919. 

great  Catherine,  in  German  translation,  April  1914.  Later  included  in  Heartbreak 
House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets  of  the  War,  1919. 
commensense  about  the  war,  supplement  to  the  New  Statesman,  14  November 
1914.  Later  included  in  What  I  Really  Wrote  about  the  War,  1930. 
androcles  and  the  lion'  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York,  September  1914. 
German  translation  had  appeared  in  1913.  Later  included  in  Androcles  and 
the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pygmalion,  1916. 

PYGMALION'  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York,  November  1914  and  Nash's 
Magazine,  November  and  December  1914.  German  translation  had  appeared 
in  1913.  See  next  item. 

ANDROCLES  AMD  THE  LION,  OVERRULED,  PYGMALION,  1916,  With  Prefaces. 

'O'Flaherty  v.  c:  in  Hearst's  Magazine,  New  York,  August  1917.  Later  included 
in  Heartbreak  House,  Great  Catherine  and  Playlets  of  the  War,  1919. 
how  to  SETTLE  THE  IRISH  QUESTION,  a  series  of  articles  published  in  The  Daily 
Express,  27-29  November  1917,  immediately  issued  in  pamphlet  form  in 
London  and  Dublin. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE  HINTS,  1919. 

HEARTBREAK  HOUSE,  GREAT  CATHERINE  AND  PLAYLETS  OF  THE  WAR,  New  York,  1919. 

With  Prefaces. 

RUSKIN'S  POLITICS,  1921. 

back  to  Methuselah,  A  Metabiological  Pentateuch,  1921.  With  Preface,  a 
postscript  AFTER  twenty  five  YEARS  was  added  in  the  World's  Classics  edition, 
Oxford,  1944. 

saint  joan,  1924.  With  Preface.  German  translation  published  in  same  year. 
imprisonment,  New  York,  1925.  Previously  published  as  preface  to  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  English  Prisons,  1922;  new  ed.  entitled  the  crime  of  impris¬ 
onment,  illustrated  by  W.  Gropper,  New  York,  1946. 
translations  AND  TOMFOOLERIES,  1926.  Contents;  Jitta's  Atonement,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Siegfried  Trebitsch;  The  Admirable  Bashville ,  or  Constancy 
Unrewarded;  Press  Cuttings;  The  Glimpse  of  Reality;  Passion,  Poison  and 
Petrifaction,  or  The  Fatal  Gazogene;  The  Fascinating  Foundling;  The  Music 
Cure.  German  translation  of  the  last  item  published  in  1919. 

THE  INTELLIGENT  WOMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SOCIALISM  AND  CAPITALISM,  1928;  extended,  2 
vols.,  Pelican,  1937;  new  edition,  New  York,  1982. 

SOCIALISM:  PRINCIPLES  AND  OUTLOOK  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica  14th  edition,  1929. 
Reprinted  together  with  'Fabianism'  from  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  as  Fabian 
Tract  No.  233,  1930. 

WHAT  I  REALLY  WROTE  ABOUT  THE  WAR,  1930. 

IMMATURITY,  Limited  Collected  Edition,  1930.  With  Preface,  first  published 
separately  in  an  edition  of  25  copies,  1921. 
the  apple  cart:  A  Political  Extravaganza,  1930.  With  Preface. 

MAJOR  CRITICAL  ESSAYS,  1930. 

DOCTORS'  DELUSIONS,  CRUDE  CRIMINOLOGY  AND  SHAM  EDUCATION,  1931. 
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PEN  PORTRAITS  AND  REVIEWS,  1931. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  BLACK  GIRL  IN  HER  SEARCH  FOR  GOD,  1932. 

ESSAYS  IN  FABIAN  SOCIALISM,  1932. 

SHORT  STORIES.  SCRAPS  AND  SHAVINGS,  19.32. 

TOO  TRUE  TO  BE  GOOD;  VILLAGE  WOOING;  AND  ON  THE  ROCKS,  1934.  With  Prefaces. 
German  translation  of  Too  True  to  be  Good  had  appeared  in  1932  and  of 
Village  Wooing  in  19.33.  Too  True  to  be  Good  is  included  in  Plays  Extravagant, 
Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1981. 

THE  SIMPLETON  OF  THE  UNEXPECTED  ISLES.  THE  SIX  OF  CALAIS;  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRESS, 
1936.  With  Prefaces.  German  translations  of  The  Simpleton  and  The  Six  of 
Calais  had  appeared  in  1934,  the  same  year  as  a  privately  printed  edition  of 
The  Six  of  Calais:  A  Medieval  War  Story  by  Jean  Froissart,  Auguste  Rodin, 
and  Bernard  Shaw.  German  translation  of  The  Millionairess  published  earlier 
in  1936.  The  Simpleton  and  The  Millionairess  are  included  in  Plays  Extravagant , 
Penguin,  Harmondsworth,  1981. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  AS  I  knew  HIM'  in  William  Morris,  Artist,  Writer,  Socialist,  2  vols. 
by  May  Morris,  Oxford,  1936. 

Shaw  gives  himself  away:  An  Autobiographical  Miscellany,  1939.  Limited  edition 
of  300  copies. 

geneva,  illustrated  by  Feliks  Topolski,  1939.  Included  in  revised  form  with  a 
new  act  in  Geneva,  Cymbeline  Refinished,  In  Good  King  Charles ’s  Golden  Days, 
1946. 

in  GOOD  king  charless  GOLDEN  DAYS:  A  History  Lesson,  1939.  With  Preface. 
Later  included  in  Geneva,  Cymbeline  Refinished,  In  Good  King  Charles 's  Golden 
Days,  1946. 

EVERYBODY  S  POLITICAL  WHAT'S  WHAT,  1944. 

GENEVA,  CYMBELINE  REFINISHED.  IN  GOOD  KING  CHARLES'S  GOLDEN  DAYS,  1946.  With 
Prefaces.  Cymbeline  Refinished  had  been  privately  printed  in  a  limited  edition 
of  50  copies,  1937. 

SIXTEEN  SELF  SKETCHES,  1949. 

BUOYANT  BILLIONS:  a  COMEDY  OF  NO  manners  in  PROSE,  illustrated  by  Clare  Winsten, 
1949.  A  limited  edition  of  1025  copies. 

BUOYANT  BILLIONS.  FARFETCHED  FABLES,  SHAKES  VERSUS  SHAV,  1950.  With  Prefaces. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  RHYMING  PICTURE  GUIDE  TO  AYOT  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  Luton,  1950. 

my  dear  Dorothea,  A  Practical  System  of  Moral  Education  for  Females, 
illustrated  by  Clare  Winsten,  with  a  note  by  Stephen  Winsten,  1956.  Written 
in  1878. 

why  she  would  Nor,  in  London  Magazine,  vol.  3,  August  1956.  Later  included 
in  The  Bodley  Head  Bernard  Shaw,  Collected  Plays  vol.  7,  1974. 

an  unfinished  novel  by  BERNARD  SHAW,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Stanley 
Weintraub,  1958. 

a  passion  play,  A  dramatic  fragment,  Ed.  Jerald  E.  Bringle,  1971.  Written  in 
1878.  Later  included  in  The  Bodley  Head  Bernard  Shaw,  Collected  Plays,  vol. 
7,  1974. 

Collections  of  Letters  to  Single  Correspondents 

LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  TO  MISS  ALMA  MURRAY,  privately  printed, 
Edinburgh,  1927. 

ELLEN  TERRY  AND  BERNARD  SHAW,  A  CORRESPONDENCE,  Ed.  Christopher  St.  John, 
with  a  Preface  by  Bernard  Shaw,  1931. 

MORE  LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  TO  MISS  ALMA  MURRAY,  privately  printed, 
Edinburgh,  1932. 

FLORENCE  FARR.  BERNARD  SHAW.  W.B  YEATS:  LETTERS,  Ed.  Clifford  Bax,  New  York 

Dublin,  1941.  Limited  edition.  Another  edition,  London,  1946. 
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BERNARD  SHAW  AND  MRS  PATRICK  CAMPBELL,  THEIR  CORRESPONDENCE,  Ed.  Alan  Dent, 
1952. 

advice  to  A  young  critic,  Letters  to  Golding  Bright,  1894-1928,  Ed.  E.J.  West, 
New  York,  1955;  London,  1956. 

Letters  to  Dame  Laurentia  McLachlan,  Abbess  of  Stanbrook,  in  the  nun  and 
the  dramatist',  by  a  Nun  of  Stanbrook,  Cornhill  Magazine,  Summer,  1956. 
Later  included  in  the  book,  In  a  Great  Tradition:  A  Tribute  to  Dame  Laurentia 
McLachlan,  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook,  1956. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  LETTERS  TO  GRANVILLE  BARKER,  Ed.  C.B.  Purdom,  1957. 

TO  A  YOUNG  ACTRESS,  THE  LETTERS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW  TO  MOLLY  TOMPKINS,  1921-49, 
Ed.  Peter  Tompkins,  I960. 

12  Letters  to  the  critic  Edward  Rose  in  beerbohm,  wilde,  shaw  and  the  '  good- 
Natured  CRITIC",  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1964. 

Letters  to  Edith  Evans  in  dame  edith  evans:  ned'S  girl,  by  Bryan  Forbes,  1978. 


Selections 

DRAMATIC  opinions  and  essays,  edited  by  James  Huneker,  2  vols.,  1907.  An 
unauthorised  edition  appeared  in  New  York,  1906. 

SELECTED  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW,  chosen  by  Charlotte  F. 
Shaw,  1912. 

BERNARD  SHAW  AND  KARL  MARX  A  SYMPOSIUM,  1884-1889,  Ed.  W.R.  Ellis,  New 
York,  1930. 

THE  QUINTESSENCE  OF  G.B.S.,  with  a  commentary  by  Stephen  Winsten,  1949. 

shaw  on  vivisection,  Ed.  H.G.  Bowker,  1949. 

PLAYS  AND  players:  Essays  on  the  Theatre,  selected  by  A.C.  Ward,  1952;  revised 
editions. 

selected  prose  of  Bernard  shaw,  Ed.  Diarmuid  Russell,  1952. 

shaw  and  society,  An  Anthology  and  a  Symposium,  Ed.  C.E.M.  Joad,  1953. 

selected  plays  AND  other  writings,  intro.  William  Irvine,  New  York,  1956. 

DRAMATIC  CRITICISM,  1895-8.  A  Selection  by  John  F.  Matthews,  New  York,  1959. 

shaw  on  Shakespeare,  Ed.  E.J.  West,  New  York,  1961;  London,  1962. 

G.B.s.  on  music,  with  a  foreword  by  Alec  Robertson,  1962. 

SHAW,  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  I,  1856-1898,  selected  from  his  writings  by  Stanley 
Weintraub,  1969- 

shaw.anautobiography.ii,  1898-1950,  the  playwright  years,  selected  from  his 
writings  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  1970. 

BERNARD  SHAW'S  PLAYS:  MAJOR  BARBARA,  HEARTBREAK  HOUSE,  SAINT  JOAN,  TOO  TRUE  TO 
BE  good,  with  Backgrounds  and  Criticism,  by  Warren  S.  Smith,  New  York, 
1971. 

a  selection  from  shaw's  prefaces,  Ed.  H.G.  Earnshaw,  1977. 

the  GREAT  COMPOSERS:  REVIEWS  AND  BOMBARDMENTS,  Ed.  Louis  Crompton,  Berkeley, 
California,  1978. 

the  portable  Bernard  shaw,  Ed.  Stanley  Weintraub,  1978. 

(The  attribution  to  Shaw  of  verses  in  Lady,  Wilt  Thou  Love  Me?  18  Poems 
for  Ellen  Terry,  Ed.  Jack  Werner,  1980,  has  been  authoritatively  dismissed.) 


Adaptations 

my  fair  LADY.  A  musical  Play  in  Two  Acts  based  on  Pygmalion  by  Bernard 
Shaw.  Adaptation  and  lyrics  by  Alan  J.  Lerner.  Illustrated  by  Cecil  Beaton, 
1958. 

DEAR  liar:  A  Comedy  of  Letters.  Adapted  by  Jerome  Kilty  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell,  I960. 
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Concordance 

A  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  PLAYS  AND  PREFACES  OF  BERNARD  SHAW,  by  E.  Dean  Bevan, 
10  vols.,  Detroit,  1971.  References  are  to  the  Standard  Edition. 


Record  of  Productions 

A  THEATRICAL  COMPANION  to  SHAW,  compiled  by  Raymond  Mander  and  Joe 
Mitchenson,  1954. 

THE  FIRST  NIGHT  of  Pygmalion,  by  Richard  Huggett,  1970. 

THE  STAGE  HISTORY  OF  G.B.  SHAW'S  saint  JOAN,  by  Erwin  Stiirzl  and  Tames  Hope, 
Salzburg,  1975. 


Some  Biographical  and  Critical  Studies 

(No/e.The  critical  literature  on  Shaw  is  now  so  extensive  that  any  selection 
inevitably  has  an  arbitrary  element  in  it.) 

BERNARD  SHAW,  his  plays,  by  EEL.  Mencken,  Boston,  1905.  The  first  book  on 
Shaw. 

ICONOCLASTS,  by  J.  G.  Eluneker,  1906. 

G.B.  SHAW,  by  G.K.  Chesterton,  1909;  new  edition  with  an  additional  chapter, 
1935;  3rd  edition,  1948. 

Bernard  shaw,  by  Holbrook  Jackson,  1909. 

THE  COURT  THEATRE,  1904-07.  A  COMMENTARY  AND  A  CRITICISM,  by  Desmond 
MacCarthy,  1907;  reissued  with  a  commentary  by  Stanley  Weintraub,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida,  1966. 

SHAW,  by  Julius  Bab,  Berlin,  1910;  revised  edition,  1926. 
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Bom  a  decade  before  Wordsworth,  Blake  was  a  pioneer  of  those  changes  in  subject- 
matter  and  diction  which  were  shortly  to  transform  the  character  of  English  poetry.  In 
other  respects  he  was  an  even  more  radical  innovator  than  his  successors,  concerning 
himself  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  submerged  majority  who  lived  beyond 
the  pale  of  prosperous  urban  society,  and  handling  material  which  his  predecessors 
would  have  regarded  as  'low'  or  'mean'.  His  exceptional  consciousness  of  the  forces  of 
conformity  and  repression  which  underpinned  the  elegant  structure  of  Augustan  culture 
led  him  still  further  to  the  belief  that  men  were  confined  by  invisible  bonds  existing 
within  their  own  minds. 

Dr.  Beer  remarks  at  the  outset  that  Blake  possessed  the  power  of  eidetic  vision,  'a 
condition  in  which  human  perception  projects  physical  images  so  powerfully  that  the 
projector  cannot  easily  tell  the  difference  between  them  and  the  images  of  the  natural 
world.’  This  faculty  confers  upon  the  best  of  his  poetry,  as  is  aptly  said,  'the  power  to 
describe  the  world  as  if  one  were  looking  at  it  for  the  first  time’.  He  also  considers 
Blake's  antagonism  to  the  philosophical  thinking  of  the  time,  with  its  assumption  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  five  senses,  and  his  insistence  upon  the  power  of  'the  Poetic  or 
Prophetic  character'  to  transcend  the  sum  of  sense  experience.  Besides  analysing  in 
detail  a  number  of  well-known  passages  and  noting  their  resemblances  to  and  differences 
from  the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts,  Dr.  Beer  also  discusses  Blake's  attempts  in  his  prophetic 
books,  beginning  with  Tiriel  and  culminating  in  The  Four  Zoas,  to  create  a  new 
mythology  and  to  uncover  the  patterns  of  significance  underlying  all  human  events.  In 
these,  as  in  all  his  other  enterprises,  he  was  preoccupied  by  two  questions  above  all: 
what  it  is  to  be  truly  human  and  what  it  is  to  be  truly  free. 

John  Beer  is  Reader  in  English  Literature  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse.  His  books  include  Coleridge  the  Visionary,  The  Achievement  of  E.M. 
Forster,  Blake’s  Humanism,  Blake’s  Visionary  Universe,  Coleridge’s  Poetic  Intelligence, 
Wordsworth  and  the  Human  Heart  and  Wordsworth  in  Time.  He  has  edited  Coleridge’s 
Poems  for  Everyman's  Library  and  two  collections  of  essays:  Coleridge's  Variety  and 
(with  G.K.  Das)  E.M.  Forster:  A  Human  Exploration-,  he  has  also  contributed  essays  on 
Blake  to  William  Blake:  Essays  in  honour  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes  (ed.  M.D.  Paley  and  M. 
Phillips)  and  to  Interpreting  Blake  (ed.  M.  Phillips). 

William  Blake  was  born  in  London  on  28  November  1757.  He  died  there  on  12 
August  1827. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE 

(1757-1827) 

JOHN  BEER 

Since  we  remember  ages  by  their  positive  achievements,  we  tend 
to  think  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  time  of  elegant  furniture 
and  well-proportioned  buildings  in  the  midst  of  highly  cultivated 
landscapes,  a  time  of  moderation  and  decency  in  the  home,  but 
also  of  uproarious  life  and  broad  humour  in  the  streets:  the  age 
of  Gainsborough  and  Hogarth,  of  Pope  and  Fielding.  So  indeed 
it  was,  but  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  Poverty  was 
rife  in  town  and  country,  with  little  to  cushion  the  deprived 
against  starvation  and  death,  while  disease  could  strike  at  all 
levels  in  society,  cutting  down  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  as 
well  as  of  the  poor.  The  law  took  its  course,  often  oppressively 
and  mercilessly,  mirroring  the  popular  religious  conception  of 
a  God  who,  while  favouring  those  who  kept  his  commandments, 
would  have  no  pity  on  those  who  resolutely  disobeyed  them. 

When  we  look  at  this  harsher  side  to  the  century,  the 
dominating  images  are  of  imprisonment.  Eighteenth-century 
prisons  were  notoriously  grim:  it  was  a  time  when  even  the 
modest  reforms  instigated  by  John  Howard  were  only  just 
beginning,  and  criminals  could  hope  for  little  remission.  The 
most  notorious  prison  of  the  age,  the  Bastille  in  Paris,  moved 
Cowper  (a  poet  not  given  to  very  radical  sentiments)  to  declare 
that  there  was  not  an  Englishman  who  would  not  be  delighted 
if  it  were  to  be  torn  down. 

It  was  not  only  the  harshness  of  physical  incarceration  that 
fostered  this  atmosphere  of  oppressive  enclosure.  Locke’s  view 
of  the  human  mind,  which  inspired  the  dominant  philosophy 
of  the  time,  likened  the  understanding  to  'a  closet,  wholly  shut 
from  light,  with  only  some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external 
visible  resemblance,  or  ideas  of  things  without.’  The  image  of 
the  mind  itself  was  thus  transformed  into  something  dangerously 
resembling  a  prison  cell.  The  guilt-ridden  religious  teaching  of 
the  time,  similarly,  would  make  any  sensitive  listener  think  of 
the  body  as  a  containing  power,  imprisoning  the  will,  which 
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tried  to  overcome  its  urges.  Pope,  a  central  spokesman  for  the 
contemporary  intellectual  view,  could  write: 

Most  Souls,  ’tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 

Dull  sullen  pris’ners  in  the  body’s  cage  .  .  . 

('Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate  Lady’) 

Isaac  Watts,  the  hymn  writer,  similarly,  could  count  it  a 
blessing  that 


Shortly  this  prison  of  my  Clay 
Must  be  dissolv’d  and  fall. 

(’There  Is  a  House  Not  Made  with  Hands’) 


William  Blake,  born  on  28  November  1757,  the  son  of  a 
successful  London  hosier,  was  a  man  who  might  have  found  it 
difficult  to  fit  into  any  human  society,  but  whose  nature  rebelled 
particularly  against  accepting  one  such  as  this.  Endowed  with 
unusually  strong  imaginative  powers,  he  found  the  darker  side 
of  eighteenth-century  life  more  oppressive  than  did  most  of  his 
fellows.  When  he  was  only  four  years  old,  he  said  later,  God 
'put  his  head  to  the  window’  and  set  him  screaming.  All  his  life 
he  was  haunted  by  images  of  prisons:  images  of  human  beings 
in  gloomy,  confined  places  appear  throughout  his  designs,  and 
he  illustrated  Dante’s  account  of  Count  Ugolino  and  his  sons 
in  the  Tower  of  Hunger  several  times  over.  Blake  also  had  direct 
experience  of  the  prisons  of  his  time:  during  the  Gordon  riots 
in  1780  he  was  carried  along  at  the  front  of  the  mob,  and  so 
saw  the  storming  of  the  Newgate  jail  and  the  release  of  three 
hundred  prisoners;  more  than  once  in  his  later  life  he  was  in 
danger  of  imprisonment  when  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  treason. 
But  he  was  also  aware  that  imprisonment  did  not  stop  with 
buildings:  most  of  the  men  and  women  he  saw  as  he  walked 
the  streets  of  London  had  to  him  the  air  of  captives,  held  by 
invisible  bonds.  Rousseau’s  memorable  saying,  'Man  is  born 
free,  and  everywhere  he  is  in  chains,’  only  deepened  the  mystery. 
Could  it  be  that  the  chains  were  manufactured  not  by  'society’ 
but  by  human  beings  themselves? 

Reflections  such  as  this  were  intensified  by  an  imaginative 
power  that  all  too  easily  found  fuel  for  its  nightmares.  Blake 
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once  said  that  he  could  look  at  a  knot  in  a  piece  of  wood  until 
he  felt  frightened  by  it.  Yet  this  capacity  for  fear  was  matched 
by  an  equally  strong  power  of  ecstatic  vision  that  could  transform 
the  world  into  a  place  of  joy  and  beauty.  As  a  child  he  once 
saw  a  tree  full  of  angels,  spangling  every  bough,  and  on  another 
occasion  saw  angelic  figures  walking  among  haymakers.  On  the 
first  of  these  occasions  he  just  escaped  a  thrashing  from  his 
father  for  telling  a  lie,  being  saved  only  by  his  mother’s 
intercession.  Blake  evidently  enjoyed  the  power  of  eidetic  vision, 
a  condition  in  which  human  perception  projects  physical  images 
so  powerfully  that  the  projector  cannot  easily  tell  the  difference 
between  them  and  images  of  the  natural  world.  Such  a  power 
is  occasionally  found  among  children,  but  it  seldom  persists 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve;  in  Blake  it  lasted  all  his  life.  In  older 
age  he  would  often  sketch  visionary  heads  'from  the  life,’  sitting 
at  his  table  and  looking  at  his  subjects  as  if  they  were  actually 
in  the  room. 

The  strong  visionary  capacity  thus  manifested  resulted  also 
in  a  proneness  to  states  of  enthusiasm  and  fear:  later  Blake  was 
to  tell  how  the  great  events  of  his  time  (particularly  the  American 
and  French  revolutions)  took  the  form  for  him  of  visions  so 
powerful  that  he  felt  he  could  hardly  'subsist  on  the  earth.’ 
Those  who  met  him  sometimes  had  an  impression  of  mental 
abnormality.  Farington  said  in  1796  that  Blake  had  something 
of  madness  about  him;  a  decade  later  Hayley,  speaking  of  a 
'nervous  Irritation,  &  a  too  vehement  desire  to  excel,’  said  that 
Blake  had  often  appeared  to  him  to  be  on  the  verge  of  insanity. 
To  those  who  knew  only  his  works,  the  impression  of  madness 
could  be  even  stronger,  but  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
more  intimate  acquaintance  denied  such  an  implication  indig¬ 
nantly.  'I  saw  nothing  but  sanity,’  said  Calvert.  'He  was  not  mad, 
but  perverse  and  wilful;  he  reasoned  correctly  from  arbitrary, 
and  often  false  premises,’  said  Finch.  Another  friend  declared 
that  his  extravagance  was  'only  the  struggle  of  an  ardent  mind 
to  deliver  itself  of  the  bigness  and  sublimity  of  its  own  con¬ 
ceptions.’  The  time  when  Blake  came  closest  to  insanity  was  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  he  was  most 
deeply  at  odds  with  those  around  him.  Some  of  the  writings 
produced  then  hint  at  paranoia.  But  most  often  what  we  witness 
is  a  vehement  energy  that  refuses  to  be  bound  by  the  demands 
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of  convention.  In  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  he  spoke  of 
himself  as  'walking  among  the  fires  of  hell,  delighted  with  the 
enjoyments  of  Genius,  which  to  Angels  look  like  torment  and 
insanity.’ 

In  youth  Blake’s  independence  of  mind  was  nurtured  by  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  go  to  a  conventional  school,  being  first  sent 
to  Henry  Pars’s  drawing  school  in  the  Strand  and  then  appren¬ 
ticed  to  James  Basire,  an  engraver.  But  he  was  drawn  not  only 
to  the  visual  arts;  he  loved  music  and  poetry  as  well.  To  a  person 
of  his  imaginative  powers,  the  arts  of  the  time  seemed  impov¬ 
erished  by  comparison  with  their  flourishing  condition  in,  say, 
the  Elizabethan  period.  His  first  book  of  poems,  Poetical  Sketches 
(1783),  contained  a  lament  for  the  current  state  of  things: 

Whether  on  Ida’s  shady  brow, 

Or  in  the  chambers  of  the  East, 

The  chambers  of  the  sun,  that  now 
From  antient  melody  have  ceas’d; 

Whether  in  Heav'n  ye  wander  fair, 

Or  the  green  corners  of  the  earth, 

Or  the  blue  regions  of  the  air, 

Where  the  melodious  winds  have  birth; 

Whether  on  chrystal  rocks  ye  rove, 

Beneath  the  bosom  of  the  sea 

Wand’ring  in  many  a  coral  grove, 

Fair  Nine,  forsaking  Poetry! 

How  have  you  left  the  antient  love 
That  bards  of  old  enjoy’d  in  you! 

The  languid  strings  do  scarcely  move! 

The  sound  is  forc’d,  the  notes  are  few!1 

('To  the  Muses,'  10-11) 


‘All  quotations  from  Blake  are  taken  from  G.  Keynes,  ed.,  The  Complete 
Writings  (London,  1966-),  the  Oxford  Standard  Authors  series;  references  are 
to  page  numbers.  For  Blake's  original  punctuation  D.V.  Erdman,  ed.,  with 
commentary  by  H.  Bloom  (New  York,  1965)  should  be  consulted.  Sources  for 
most  of  the  biographical  statements  will  be  found  in  G.E.  Bentley,  Jr.,  ed., 
Blake  Records  (London,  1969);  see  bibliography. 
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Blake  not  only  honoured  but  also  practised  all  the  arts.  Apart 
from  his  progress  in  drawing  and  engraving,  he  wrote  poems 
such  as  'To  the  Muses’  and  accompanied  them  on  the  harp  to 
airs  of  his  own  composing.  So  impressed  was  the  company  at 
the  home  of  the  Reverend  Anthony  Mathew,  where  he  some¬ 
times  performed,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  publish  a  collection 
of  his  poems;  some  people  there  took  down  the  tunes  to  which 
he  had  set  them.  Blake  evidently  won  favour  at  this  time  for  an 
air  of  inspiration;  yet  there  was  also  a  side  to  his  nature  that 
resisted  any  kind  of  adulation,  particularly  when  it  might  impinge 
on  his  independence.  He  did  not  take  easily  to  patronage  at  any 
time  of  his  life;  at  the  Mathews’  he  was  after  a  time  discouraged 
from  continuing  his  attendance  because  of  his  'unbending 
deportment.’ 

This  alternation  between  visionary  ardour  and  firm  inde¬ 
pendence  corresponds  to  a  feature  of  Blake’s  personality  that 
shows  itself  again  and  again.  Not  only  was  he  unusually  subject 
to  contrary  moods,  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  them  actively, 
believing  (in  the  words  of  his  favourite  advice  to  others)  that 
'Truth  is  always  in  the  extremes — keep  them.’  The  maxim, 
however  unwelcome  in  a  century  that  valued  the  'golden  mean’ 
and  sought  to  dissuade  people  from  extremes  of  any  kind,  was 
one  to  which  he  firmly  adhered.  Even  in  his  earliest  lyrics  Blake 
tended  to  proceed  by  evoking  contrary  states  of  mind:  two 
consecutive  poems  in  Poetical  Sketches ,  for  example,  each  entitled 
’Song’,  give  opposing  versions  of  a  village  love.  The  first 
describes  the  pleasures  of  going  to  visit  his  beloved  ('Each 
village  seems  the  haunt  of  holy  feet’)  and  concludes: 

But  that  sweet  village,  where  my  black-ey’d  maid 
Closes  her  eyes  in  sleep  beneath  night's  shade, 

Whene’er  I  enter,  more  than  mortal  fire 
Burns  in  my  soul,  and  does  my  song  inspire. 

The  second  song  describes  the  torments  of  jealousy,  culminating 
in  a  fear  lest  some  other  youth  should  walk  with  his  love  and 
concluding: 

O  should  she  e’er  prove  falsej  his  limbs  I’d  tear, 

And  throw  all  pity  on  the  burning  air; 


I’d  curse  bright  fortune  for  my  mixed  lot, 

And  then  I’d  die  in  peace,  and  be  forgot. 

Blake’s  ability  to  see  the  same  situation  from  varying  points  of 
view,  his  recognition  that  in  different  moods  all  the  lights  of  a 
scene  could  be  changed,  was  to  come  into  its  own  in  his  later 
writing,  notably  in  the  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience  (1794). 
Already  in  Poetical  Sketches,  however,  there  was  much  that 
looked  to  the  future,  including  an  image  of  winter  ('O  Winter! 
bar  thine  adamantine  doors’)  which  had  the  lineaments  of  his 
cold  deity  Urizen,  and  a  characteristic  image  of  imprisonment, 
wrought  unexpectedly  into  what  might  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  a  pleasant  little  love  poem: 

How  sweet  I  roam’d  from  field  to  field. 

And  tasted  all  the  summer’s  pride, 

’Til  I  the  prince  of  love  beheld, 

Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide! 

He  shew’d  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow; 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair, 

Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 

And  Phoebus  fir’d  my  vocal  rage; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 

And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 

And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 

('Song,'  6) 

So  far  as  one  can  trace  Blake’s  intellectual  life  as  a  young  man 
(the  evidence  is  mostly  indirect),  he  read  intensely  in  certain 
books,  including  both  the  most  imaginative  English  poets,  such 
as  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  and  works  of  imaginative  philos¬ 
ophy  ranging  from  occult  writers  such  as  Paracelsus  and  Boehme 
to  the  writings  of  Plato  and  the  Neoplatonists,  which  were 
being  rediscovered  and  translated  in  his  time  by  Thomas  Taylor. 
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The  Bible  and  Milton,  which  were  especial  favourites,  he  read 
by  the  light  of  his  own  intuition,  valuing  their  passages  of 
imaginative  vision  or  fiery  prophecy,  while  turning  aside  from 
those  that  represented  God  as  a  lawgiver  bound  by  his  own 
conception  of  justice. 

At  the  same  time  his  feeling  for  works  of  strong  imagination 
made  Blake  impatient  at  the  dominating  thought  of  his  time, 
which  for  all  its  progress  in  the  applied  sciences  struck  him  as 
often  trifling  and  uninspired.  His  attitude  emerges  briefly  in  An 
Island  in  the  Moon  (1787),  in  which  he  presents  a  group  of 
cultured  individuals,  each  wrapped  in  his  or  her  own  pursuits. 
Joseph  Priestley,  a  man  notable  for  the  range  of  his  intellectual 
interests,  is  probably  the  original  of  the  character  Inflammable 
Gas,  while  Thomas  Taylor  the  Platonist  seems  to  be  satirized 
as  Sipsop  the  Pythagorean.  But  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
such  caricatures  were  altogether  intended  to  belittle  the  originals. 
These  were  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  time,  discussing 
issues  and  making  discoveries  that  were  exciting  in  their  impli¬ 
cations.  Blake’s  satire  seems,  rather,  to  poke  fun  at  an  ultimate 
ineffectuality,  an  unwillingness  to  think  even  more  boldly.  They 
remained  in  confinement,  though  on  a  pleasant  enough  island. 

An  Island  in  the  Moon  is  an  amusing  piece  of  satire,  but  it 
has  an  unfinished  quality  that  seems  to  betray  Blake’s  uneasiness 
at  the  time  he  was  writing  it.  Was  there  really  any  point  in 
satirizing  his  contemporaries  in  this  way?  Was  it  not  more 
important  to  find  a  bold  line  of  his  own  and  lead  the  way  to 
a  more  genuine  art?  Some  such  reasoning  would  seem  to  lie 
behind  the  change  from  the  inspired  pastiches  of  Poetical  Sketches 
and  the  gentle,  probing  satires  of  An  Island  in  the  Moon  to  the 
clear,  incisive  line  of  his  subsquent  work.  From  now  on,  he 
would  follow  a  particular  line  with  energy  and  determination 
at  any  one  time — even  if  he  might  strike  out  in  a  quite  new 
direction  immediately  afterwards. 

By  1787,  Blake  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  mind.  In  February 
his  favourite  brother,  Robert,  died,  appearing  to  him  as  he  did 
so  to  pass  through  the  ceiling  of  his  bedroom,  clapping  his 
hands  for  joy.  It  was  a  vision  that  Blake,  who  had  been  watching 
over  him,  and  who  then  collapsed,  exhausted,  into  sleep  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  was  never  to  forget.  It  led  him  to 
believe  more  firmly  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  sur- 
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rounding  and  infusing  the  world  of  nature,  not  to  be  identified 
with  it  but  not  to  be  ignored  either. 

This  was  no  simple  'spiritualism’  of  the  kind  that  was  to 
become  popular  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So  far 
as  one  can  reconstruct  Blake’s  state  of  mind  during  these  years, 
he  was  moved  by  the  discovery  that  his  own  psyche  was  not  a 
simple  entity,  but  changed  according  to  his  physical  state.  He 
was  not  the  same  man  when  he  was  exercising  himself  in  energy 
as  when  occupied  in  rational  study;  he  was  a  different  man  again 
when  surrounded  by  affection,  especially  sexual  love.  It  is 
necessary  to  grasp  this  triple  distinction  if  one  is  to  understand 
the  distinctive  features  of  his  work,  since  it  gave  him  an 
uncommon  view  of  the  world  and  even  an  unusual  vocabulary. 

When  he  speaks  at  this  time  of  science  and  reason,  Blake  is 
thinking  of  the  state  of  nature  as  it  presents  itself  when 
contemplated  and  studied  passively;  when  he  speaks  of  wisdom, 
intellect,  and  the  ’spiritual’,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  thinking 
primarily  of  the  mind  and  imagination  in  a  state  of  energy;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  love  and  innocence,  he  is  thinking  of  the 
state  of  affection.  (In  later  years  the  distinctions  are  less  clear, 
but  are  still  touched  by  this  early  ferment  of  thought.)  From 
such  distinctions  he  developed  his  idea  of  the  man  of  spirit  as 
a  'mental  traveller,’  who  in  walking  through  the  world  of 
experience  or  labouring  at  his  creative  work  develops  ’intellect,’ 
thus  discovering  true  wisdom.  His  own  ideal  of  passivity, 
similarly,  submits  him  not  to  the  world  of  sense  perception  but 
to  the  inner  illuminations  of  innocent  vision  mediated  by 
affection. 

As  he  developed  these  ideas,  Blake  was  assisted  by  a  number 
of  contemporary  developments.  In  1787,  Thomas  Taylor  pub¬ 
lished  ’Concerning  the  Beautiful,’  a  short  translation  from 
Plotinus  that  was  the  harbinger  of  many  further  translations 
from  the  Neoplatonist  writers.  In  that  pamphlet  a  number  of 
unusual  words  occur  with  a  charge  of  particular  meaning:  the 
’study’  of  'particulars,’  'non-entity,’  ’indefinite.’  In  particular 
Taylor  distinguishes  between  'the  corporeal  eye’  and  'the  intel¬ 
lectual  eye’ — a  distinction  that  Blake  was  to  take  over  in  his 
own  way.  His  'intellectual  eye’  belongs  to  the  energetic  human 
being  who  is  a  mental  traveller  and  a  maker. 

Plotinus’  philosophy  was  not  simply  a  quietist  or  passive  one, 
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since  he  regarded  matter  as  being  'neither  soul  nor  intellect,  nor 
life,  nor  form,  nor  reason  nor  bound,  but  a  certain  indefiniteness’; 
this  left  the  way  open  for  an  artist  such  as  Blake  to  assert  that 
his  true  activity  lay  in  creating  definite  outlines  and  living  forms. 
From  this  time  forward,  one  of  his  most  distinctive  features  as 
artist  and  poet — his  love  of  the  distinct  and  vibrant  image,  visual 
or  verbal — is  to  be  traced.  Good  as  some  of  Blake’s  previous 
works  are,  they  do  not  have  quite  this  decisive  line  or  dramatic 
directness  of  statement. 

His  move  in  this  direction  was  assisted  by  his  friendship  with 
Henry  Fuseli,  an  Anglo-Swiss  painter  noted  for  his  flamboyant 
behaviour  and  vehemence  of  expression.  Blake,  though  a  quieter 
man  in  demeanour,  was  attracted  by  such  qualities  in  a  man 
who  must  often  have  seemed  to  him  to  have  'all  the  fury  of  a 
spiritual  existence.’  A  further  stimulus,  though  of  a  quite  different 
kind,  was  the  establishing  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  in 
Britain.  To  those  who  were  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  gloomy 
imprisonment  in  the  teachings  of  the  eighteenth-century  dis¬ 
senting  sects,  the  writings  of  Swedenborg  opened  new  windows 
by  reasserting  the  power  of  visionary  knowledge  and  insisting 
on  a  reading  of  the  Bible  according  to  its  ’internal  sense.’  Nature 
was  seen  not  as  the  intricately  wrought  machine  of 
eighteenth-century  rationalism,  but  as  a  world  in  which  were  to 
be  traced  correspondences  with  a  God  who  was  most  himself 
when  most  human. 

Blake  was  at  first  deeply  drawn  to  teachings  that  ran  in  such 
close  parallel  with  his  own  visionary  leanings,  and  when  the 
New  Church  was  established  by  a  general  conference  in  London 
in  1789,  he  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  were  among  those  who  put 
their  signatures  to  its  manifesto.  The  influence  of  Swedenborg’s 
ideas  can  be  found  here  and  there  in  the  Songs  of  Innocence  (1789) 
where,  in  exploring  the  new  world  that  opened  for  him  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Blake  subdues  the  more  satirical  and 
sardonic  side  of  his  personality  to  an  art  that  is  the  medium  of 
direct,  light-filled  vision.  In  particular  he  draws  on  his  belief 
that  childhood  is  the  time  when  the  imaginative  powers  are  at 
their  most  intense. 

From  this  account  of  Blake’s  progress  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
idea,  still  sometimes  to  be  found  in  criticism,  that  the  succession 
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from  Songs  of  Innocence  to  Songs  of  Experience  (1794)  corresponds 
to  a  dramatic  change  in  Blake’s  view  of  the  world  as  he  passed 
from  the  innocence  of  youth  to  the  bitterness  of  maturity,  will 
hardly  bear  serious  examination.  It  ignores,  among  other  things, 
the  fact  that  Blake  was  more  than  thirty  when  he  put  together 
the  Songs  of  Innocence.  The  case  seems,  rather,  to  be  that  Blake 
felt  drawn  to  press  a  particular  point  of  view  to  its  extreme, 
allowing  its  contrary  then  to  emerge  and  shape  a  new  way  of 
writing.  Some  of  the  Songs  of  Innocence,  such  as  'The  Little  Boy 
Lost’  and  'Nurse’s  Song,’  first  appeared,  in  fact,  in  An  Island  in 
the  Moon.  In  their  new  setting,  however,  they  are  not  subdued 
to  a  general  tone  of  amusement,  but  are  free  to  transmit  their 
vision  in  a  pure  form.  No  doubt  there  were  shifts  in  Blake’s 
attitudes,  corresponding  to  the  dominant  tone  of  the  work  he 
was  producing  at  any  given  time,  but  his  personality  cannot  be 
contained  within  them.  As  with  many  great  artists,  he  had  the 
gift  of  concentrating  himself  into  one  point  of  view  at  a  time 
while  leaving  much  in  reserve,  ready  to  generate  further  changes 
when  they  were  ready  to  emerge. 

By  the  time  he  put  together  Songs  of  Innocence,  Blake  was 
already  deeply  read  in  many  authors  and  points  of  view.  The 
indications  are  that  in  the  wake  of  his  early  enthusiasms,  he  had 
embarked  on  a  long  study  of  the  significance  of  human  nature 
in  the  light  of  his  own  experiences,  turning  particularly  to 
authors  (usually  flourishing  before  the  eighteenth  century)  who 
had  explored  the  relationship  between  nature  and  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  fruits  of  his  thought  can  be  found,  before  Songs  of 
Innocence,  in  the  little  collections  of  aphorisms  entitled  There  Is 
No  Natural  Religion  and  All  Religions  Are  One  (both  ca.  1788), 
in  which  he  launched  his  first  open  attacks  on  contemporary 
intellectual  attitudes. 

For  many  eighteenth-century  philosophers,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton,  the  human  body  seemed 
to  be  a  highly  appropriate  instrument  for  dealing  with  nature, 
the  five  senses  being  finely  attuned  to  all  that  it  had  to  offer. 
The  task  of  the  intellectual  was  simply  to  investigate  the 
relationships  between  man  and  nature  until  they  were  brought 
into  harmony.  Blake  could  not  agree.  For  him  the  idea  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  universe  that  could  not  be  perceived 
by  the  five  senses  was  imprisoning.  He  would  have  agreed  with 
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Andrew  Baxter,  who  argued  that  'the  body,  in  its  present 
constitution,  limits  and  confines  the  perceptions  of  the  soul,  but 
no  way  effects  them.'  Locke  had,  as  we  have  seen,  suggested 
that  there  might  be  other  faculties  locked  up  in  man  for  want 
of  an  organ  by  which  they  could  be  perceived,  likening  the 
understanding  to  'a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only 
some  little  opening  left.’ 

Blake  took  over  from  both  Locke  and  Baxter  the  point  that 
if  we  had  only  three  senses,  we  should  not  have  the  means  to 
know  of  the  sense  experiences  we  lacked,  and  used  it  in  There 
Is  No  Natural  Religion ,  concluding  with  the  reflection:  'If  it  were 
not  for  the  Poetic  or  Prophetic  character  the  Philosophic  & 
Experimental  would  soon  be  at  the  ratio  of  all  things,  &  stand 
still,  unable  to  do  other  than  repeat  the  same  dull  round  over 
again.’  For  him  such  a  vision  of  science  was  nightmarish,  since 
the  necessary  limits  to  knowledge  that  it  implied  must  abandon 
human  beings  to  the  dull  fate  of  continually  contemplating  the 
same  limited  mechanism.  The  'Poetic  or  Prophetic  character,’ 
on  the  other  hand,  liberated  them  by  invoking  a  vision  that 
transcended  the  sum  of  sense  experiences.  They  no  longer  need 
feel  themselves  trapped  within  the  confines  of  their  own  physical 
bodies,  but  could  know  a  sense  of  true  freedom.  That  sense  of 
freedom  is  implicit  in  the  vision  that  informs  Songs  of  Innocence. 

But  to  paint  such  a  state  in  vivid  colours  was  to  invoke 
(almost  automatically,  perhaps,  in  so  spirited  a  man)  a  comple¬ 
mentary  sense  of  ways  in  which  children  were  oppressed  from 
their  earliest  years  and  subtly  assisted  to  grow  into  practices  of 
deceit  and  submission  to  secret,  self-enclosed  pleasures. 

Blake’s  movement  toward  a  collection  of  poems  based  on 
this  alternative,  more  cynical  vision  no  doubt  gained  impetus 
from  the  current  political  situation.  A  few  months  after  the 
meeting  that  established  the  Swedenborgian  New  Church,  the 
French  Revolution  had  broken  out:  an  event  that,  following  so 
soon  after  the  American  War  of  Independence,  appeared  to 
mark  a  decisive  movement  forward  in  human  affairs.  For  a  time 
Blake  was  a  fervent  supporter,  and  is  said  to  have  worn  the 
emblem  of  the  revolutionaries  openly  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  sense  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  human  affairs,  already 
prophesied  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  must  for  a  time  have 
been  compelling.  At  this  time  Blake  was  also  producing  engrav- 
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ings  for  the  publisher  Joseph  Johnson,  who  brought  out  books 
by  a  number  of  forward-looking  writers,  including  Price,  Priest¬ 
ley,  Fuseli,  Godwin,  Paine,  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  Blake, 
who  is  said  to  have  met  some  of  these  figures  at  Johnson's 
weekly  dinners,  would  have  heard  much  talk  of  new  ideas,  not 
only  in  politics  but  also  in  social  affairs.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
French  Revolution  is  said  to  have  come  to  an  abrupt  end  at  the 
time  of  the  September  massacres  in  1792,  when  he  tore  off  his 
white  cockade  and  never  wore  it  again. 

It  is  to  this  event,  the  disappointing  culmination— at  least  in 
political  terms — to  the  intellectual  ferment  that  he  had  known 
over  the  previous  few  years,  that  the  increasing  bitterness  of  his 
writings  around  1793  may  be  attributed.  Blake  could  not  renege 
on  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  he  had  felt  during  the 
previous  years;  he  was  forced  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
his  fellow  citizens  showed  few  signs  of  allowing  themselves  to 
be  possessed  by  new  ideals  in  the  future  shaping  of  their  society. 
On  the  contrary,  since  they  remained  largely  at  the  command 
of  those  who  wished  to  manipulate  them,  the  future  looked 
bleak.  Early  in  1795  his  friend  George  Cumberland  wrote  of 
fears  that  England  would  soon  be  living  under  an  absolute 
government  or  be  plunged  into  a  civil  war.  Neither  prospect 
would  be  inviting  to  Blake;  either  would  intensify  the  imprisoned 
state  from  which  his  fellows  seemed  powerless  to  escape. 

The  poems  written  into  his  notebook  a  short  time  before, 
many  of  which  were  to  find  a  place  in  his  Songs  of  Experience , 
are  redolent  of  his  mood  at  this  time.  Among  other  things  Blake 
was  haunted  by  a  sense  of  sexual  failure  and  restriction,  of 
potentialities  of  fulfilment  that  were  thwarted,  almost  inex¬ 
plicably,  among  his  fellows; 

Thou  hast  a  lap  full  of  seed, 

And  this  is  a  fine  country. 

Why  dost  thou  not  cast  thy  seed 
And  live  in  it  merrily? 

The  reply  is  hopeless: 

Shall  I  cast  it  on  the  sand 
And  turn  it  into  fruitful  land? 
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For  on  no  other  ground 
Can  I  sow  my  seed 
Without  tearing  up 
Some  stinking  weed. 

(untitled,  168) 

Yet  Blake  could  not  believe  that  human  beings  fully  assented 
to  this  situation:  'What  is  it  men  in  women  do  require?’  he 
asked  in  'Several  Questions  Answered,’  and  went  on  to  answer 
his  own  question:  'The  lineaments  of  Gratified  Desire.’  He  then 
put  the  same  question  and  the  same  answer  in  relation  to 
women.  His  thoughts  on  the  matter  often  look  forward  to  those 
associated  with  Freud’s  conclusions: 

Abstinence  sows  sand  all  over 
The  ruddy  limbs  &  flaming  hair, 

But  Desire  Gratified 

Plants  fruits  of  life  &  beauty  there. 

(verse  fragment,  168) 

In  opposition  to  this  vision  of  a  free  and  happy  gratification  of 
sexual  desire,  Blake  saw  about  him  the  secret  indulgence  of  a 
lust  that  had  no  pleasure.  The  chapels  in  which  abstinence  was 
preached  were  caricatures  of  the  true  dwelling  of  sexual  desire, 
and  their  adherents  reaped  a  cruel  crop: 

I  saw  a  chapel  all  of  gold 
That  none  did  dare  to  enter  in, 

And  many  weeping  stood  without, 

Weeping,  mourning,  worshipping. 

I  saw  a  serpent  rise  between 
The  white  pillars  of  the  door, 

And  he  forc’d  &  forc’d  &  forc’d, 

Down  the  golden  hinges  tore. 

And  along  the  pavement  sweet, 

Set  with  pearls  &  rubies  bright, 

All  his  slimy  length  he  drew, 

Till  upon  the  altar  white 

Vomiting  his  poison  out 
On  the  bread  &  on  the  wine. 
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So  I  turn’d  into  a  sty 

And  laid  me  down  among  the  swine. 

(verse  fragment,  163) 

Blake  did  not  include  this  or  some  of  the  other,  more  bitter 
poems  in  Songs  of  Experience.  Since  it  was  still  intended,  evidently, 
as  a  book  that  might  be  read  by  children,  he  perhaps  wished  to 
omit  poems  that  presented  too  dispiriting  a  view  of  the  world 
that  awaited  them.  Among  the  poems  that  remain,  though,  a 
similar  trend  is  to  be  traced:  a  despair  when  he  looked  about 
him  in  society,  coupled  with  a  belief  that  the  ultimate  truth 
behind  things  was  not  what  his  fellows  might  suppose  it 
to  be  as  they  listened  to  the  preachings  in  their  chapels  and 
followed  the  discussions  of  contemporary  scientists  and 
philosophers. 

The  modern  reader  coming  to  these  poems  for  the  first  time 
will  soon  pick  up  the  underlying  bitterness,  but  is  likely  to  be 
seized  even  more  immediately  by  the  extraordinary  simplicity 
and  directness  of  the  writing.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  if  one 
reads  Blake’s  verses  alongside  others  that  were  being  written  in 
his  time.  'London,’  one  of  his  best  poems,  has  been  compared 
with  one  of  Isaac  Watts’s  poems  for  children,  which  begins: 

Whene’er  I  take  my  Walks  abroad. 

How  many  Poor  I  see? 

What  shall  I  render  to  my  God 
For  all  his  Gifts  to  me? 

(’Praise  for  Mercies,  Spiritual  and  Temporal’) 

'London’  opens: 

I  wander  thro’  each  charter’d  street, 

Near  where  the  charter’d  Thames  does  flow, 

And  mark  in  every  face  I  meet 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

(216) 

Despite  their  obvious  similarity  the  difference  between  the  two 
poems  is  revealed  immediately  as  that  between  formally  'taking 
a  walk’  and  informally  'wandering.’  Watts’s  stanza  consists 
primarily  of  two  exclamations,  the  first  dominated  by  the  second. 
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We  hardly  have  time  to  see  the  poor  before  the  speaker  is 
counting  his  blessings  in  not  being  of  their  number.  Blake,  by 
contrast,  makes  a  single  factual  statement.  We  have  an  immediate 
impression  of  a  man  walking  the  streets,  reflecting  on  the 
civilization  about  him,  peering  intently  into  the  faces  of  all 
whom  he  meets  to  see  what  is  to  be  read  there,  and  finding 
primarily  two  bleak  qualities:  weakness  and  woe. 

The  purposes  of  the  two  poets  are  different,  of  course.  Watts 
is  writing  a  hymn  for  children:  like  all  hymn  writers  his  first  aim 
is  to  lead  those  who  sing  it  into  suitable  sentiments  that  all  can 
share.  He  is  the  spokesman  for  a  society  of  shared  beliefs.  Blake 
is  a  lonely  figure,  offering  to  speak  for  no  one  but  himself. 
His  is  an  adult  poem:  we  are  not  sure  whether  even  the 
speaker  of  the  poem  knows  of  a  more  positive  vision,  or 
whether  he  too  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  weakness  and 
woe. 

The  directness  of  'London’  carries  on  into  the  remaining 
stanzas: 


In  every  cry  of  every  Man, 

In  every  Infant’s  cry  of  fear, 

In  every  voice,  in  every  ban, 

The  mind-forg’d  manacles  I  hear. 

How  the  Chimney-sweeper’s  cry 
Every  black’ning  Church  appalls; 

And  the  hapless  Soldier’s  sigh 
Runs  in  blood  down  Palace  walls. 

But  most  thro’  midnight  streets  I  hear 
How  the  youthful  Harlot’s  curse 
Blasts  the  new  born  Infant’s  tear, 

And  blights  with  plagues  the  Marriage  hearse. 

(216) 

This  is  one  of  Blake’s  greatest  poems;  it  has  the  quality,  which 
shapes  his  most  characteristic  utterances,  of  describing  the  world 
as  if  one  were  looking  at  it  for  the  first  time.  There  is  nothing 
naive  about  the  vision,  moreover;  we  need  only  turn  back  to  the 
first  stanza  to  see  two  very  complex  effects  at  work.  And  mark 
in  every  face  I  meet/Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe’:  there 
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is  something  awkward  in  the  repetition  of  the  word  'mark’.  The 
observer  'marks,’  but  he  marks  'marks.’  Yet  the  awkwardness 
is  in  no  way  inept;  by  that  dulling  repetition  Blake  reintorces 
the  effect  of  being  dragged  into  an  imprisoned  world,  where 
nothing  radiates  from  the  faces  he  sees:  he  marks  them,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  mark  him  in  return.  The  arrow  of  his 
perception  finds  its  mark,  but  finds  itself  fixed  there,  no  longer 
at  liberty. 

The  word  'charter’d’,  repeated  in  the  second  line,  also  draws 
the  reader’s  attention  by  its  suggestion  of  irony.  The  word 
'charter’  was  originally  associated  with  liberty.  Magna  Charta, 
signed  by  King  John  in  1215,  was  traditionally  one  of  the 
foundations  of  British  liberty,  and  was  one  of  many  such  charters 
over  the  centuries.  But  these  charters  were  freedoms  granted  to 
particular  classes  of  people:  they  automatically  involved  a  loss 
of  liberty  for  those  who  did  not  belong;  and  by  Blake’s  time 
it  was  hard  to  walk  around  London  without  feeling  that  the 
whole  city  had  been  parcelled  out  among  different  groups  of 
this  kind,  leaving  no  freedom  for  the  human  beings  they 
excluded.  'It  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  say  that  a  charter  gives 
rights,’  wrote  Thomas  Paine  in  The  Rights  of  Man  (1791-2);  'it 
operates  by  a  contrary  effect — that  of  taking  rights  away.’  Even 
the  Thames,  which  might  be  thought  by  definition  to  be  free, 
was  so  given  over  to  the  uses  of  commerce  as  to  lose  all  identity 
except  as  a  trade  route.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  describes 
the  air  as  a  'chartered  libertine’;  used  in  connection  with  the 
Thames,  the  word  reads  more  like  'shackled,’  looking  forward 
to  the  'mind-forg’d  manacles’  of  the  second  stanza. 

Not  all  Blake’s  poems  are  as  straightforward  in  their  effect 
as  this  one.  In  'London’  there  is  a  sense  of  accumulating  power 
gathering  strength  from  the  dramatic  use  of  certain  words,  such 
as  ’appalls’  (which  draws  into  itself  the  sense  of  'pall’),  and 
culminating  in  the  final  stanza.  In  many  of  his  most  typical 
poems,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  that  resists 
interpretation.  It  is  a  feature  all  the  more  unexpected  in  view  of 
the  directness  of  the  language,  which  carries  the  reader  along 
in  assent.  Only  when  one  tries  to  make  out  and  paraphrase  the 
sense  of  what  has  just  been  read  may  it  be  discovered  that  the 
poem  is  less  simple  than  was  thought.  A  good  example  is  one 
of  his  most  simple  lyrics,  ’The  Fly’: 
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Little  Fly, 

Thy  summer's  play 
My  thoughtless  hand 
Has  brush’d  away. 

Am  not  I 
A  fly  like  thee? 

Or  art  not  thou 
A  man  like  me? 

For  I  dance. 

And  drink,  &  sing, 

Till  some  blind  hand 
Shall  brush  my  wing. 

If  thought  is  life 
And  strength  &  breath, 

And  the  want 
Of  thought  is  death; 

Then  am  I 
A  happy  fly, 

If  I  live 
Or  if  I  die. 

(213) 

The  poem  has  some  clear  antecedents  in  eighteenth-century 
poetry,  notably  in  Gray’s  'Ode  on  the  Spring’: 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 
The  sportive  kind  reply: 

Poor  moralist!  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly! 

Thy  Joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display: 

On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown; 

Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolick,  while  ’tis  May. 

Whereas  Gray’s  point  is  simple  enough,  Blake’s  ’Fly’  involves 
a  strange  shift  of  subject:  the  poem  does  not  end  as  we  might 
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have  expected.  In  the  conclusion  we  discover  that  we  can  be 
happy  whether  we  live  or  die — which  might  suggest,  logically, 
that  it  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  we  treat  flies  kindly. 
Yet  there  is  a  clear  moral,  connected  with  the  lines  in  King 
Lear:  'As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods;/They  kill  us 
for  their  sport.’  We  should  not  like  to  be  treated  in  the  way  that 
boys  treat  flies,  and  this  might  be  thought  a  good  reason  for 
being  kind  to  insects.  There  is  also  an  implication  that  those 
who  show  cruelty  to  living  things  are  more  likely  to  be  cruel 
to  their  fellow  human  beings.  To  encourage  kindness  to  animals 
and  insects  is  to  encourage  habits  of  mind  that  may  be  beneficial 
to  human  society  generally. 

All  this  is  in  the  vein  of  late  eighteenth-century  humanitari- 
anism;  there  is  little  to  criticize — apart,  perhaps,  from  a  veiled 
anthropocentrism.  But  Blake’s  interest  in  such  closed  systems 
of  amoral  approbation  is  limited.  Their  basis  is  ultimately  an 
enlightened  self-interest  that  has  more  to  do  with  interest  than 
with  light.  And  behind  this  scene  of  moral  instruction  there 
remains  a  disturbing  further  implication  from  the  Lear  quotation: 
that  however  we  treat  flies  or  each  other,  we  must  eventually 
die  in  circumstances  over  which  we  shall  have  no  control. 
Across  the  questions  of  kindness  to  others  or  otherwise  there 
falls  the  shadow  of  a  recognition  that  nature  certainly  entertains 
no  such  feeling  for  human  beings. 

It  is  this  further  shadow  that  seems  to  be  responsible  for  a 
shift  in  'The  Fly’  after  the  third  stanza  (accurately  signalled  in 
the  illuminated  version  by  the  existence  of  branches  and  a 
tendril  that  discreetly  cut  off  the  last  two  stanzas  from  the  rest). 
The  effect  is  of  a  strange  conjuring,  whereby  we  find  ourselves, 
at  the  end  of  the  poem,  in  an  unexpected  place,  having  passed 
through  a  subterranean  transformation  of  meaning  that  cannot 
easily  be  unravelled  into  ordered  sense,  but  that  has  changed 
the  terms  of  the  discussion  from  the  question  of  kindness  to 
that  of  life  and  its  significance. 

In  these  years  Blake’s  poetic  and  literary  powers  reached  their 
peak.  The  quality  of  his  writing  at  this  time  is  all  the  clearer 
when  one  looks  at  the  notebook  drafts  and  sees  the  process  by 
which  he  reached  his  final  versions.  The  ruthless  parings  and 
bendings  into  place  are  undeniably  improvements.  In  'The 
Tyger’,  for  instance,  the  early  draft  ran: 
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And  what  shoulder  &  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 

And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat 
What  dread  hands  &  what  dread  feet 

Could  fetch  it  from  the  furnace  deep 
And  thy  horrid  ribs  dare  steep 
In  the  well  of  sanguine  woe? 

In  what  clay  &  in  what  mould 
Were  thy  eyes  of  fury  roll’d? 

(172) 

In  the  final  version  the  second  stanza  is  omitted,  so  that  the  last 
line  of  the  first  turns  into  a  more  indefinite,  but  at  once  more 
vivid,  question: 

What  dread  hand?  &  what  dread  feet? 

(214) 

Blake’s  revisions  do  not  work  only  by  way  of  dramatic  con¬ 
tractions.  An  instructive  example  of  another  kind  may  be  found 
in  the  notebook  poem  that  begins  'I  heard  an  Angel  singing.’ 
The  angel’s  theme,  'Mercy,  Pity,  Peace/Is  the  world’s  release,’ 
is  followed  by  another: 

I  heard  a  Devil  curse 
Over  the  heath  &  the  furze, 

'Mercy  could  be  no  more, 

If  there  was  nobody  poor, 

And  pity  no  more  could  be 
If  all  were  as  happy  as  we.’ 

At  his  curse  the  sun  went  down, 

And  the  heavens  gave  a  frown. 

Down  pour’d  the  heavy  rain 
Over  the  new  reap’d  grain, 

And  Mercy  &  Pity  &  Peace  descended 
The  Farmers  were  ruin’d  &  harvest  ended. 

(164) 

The  swift  and  sardonic  conclusion  of  the  last  stanza  was  deleted 
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by  Blake;  and  when  he  came  to  draw  upon  the  draft  for  The 
Human  Abstract,’  he  took  nothing  but  the  four  lines  of  the 
Devil’s  song,  which  formed,  with  slight  changes,  the  opening 
stanzas  of  his  new  poem.  He  then  moved  from  this  piece  of 
sophistic  logic  to  further  examples  ('mutual  fear  brings  Peace,’ 
for  instance).  The  result  of  the  process  emerges  in  the  growth 
of  a  Tree  of  Mystery,  nurtured  by  cruelty  with  the  aid  of 
humility.  He  concludes: 

The  Gods  of  the  Earth  &  Sea 

Sought  thro’  Nature  to  find  this  Tree; 

But  their  search  was  all  in  vain: 

There  grows  one  in  the  Human  Brain. 

(217) 

This  brilliant  use  of  the  eighteenth-century  image  of  the  upas 
tree  (the  tree  that  in  contemporary  mythology  was  said  to  poison 
the  atmosphere  for  miles  around)  exemplifies  a  characteristic 
working  of  Blake’s  mind  during  these  years.  When  faced  with 
the  effects  and  processes  of  social  injustice,  his  first  impulse 
was  to  speak  out  in  indignation,  sullen  resentment,  or  simple 
sardonic  statement;  in  the  longer  term,  though,  he  was  looking 
for  deeper  causes.  If  his  society  allowed  itself  to  build  great 
mills  in  which  human  beings  were  imprisoned  most  of  the  day, 
that  must  be  because  dark  Satanic  mills  in  their  own  minds 
screened  from  them  the  incongruity  and  inhumanity  involved. 
If  they  swallowed  the  spurious  logic  of  contemporary  spokesmen 
for  the  status  quo,  similarly,  it  must  be  because  their  minds 
were  so  overshadowed  by  self-imprisonment  that  they  could  not 
detect  the  false  reasonings  that  they  would  be  only  too  swift 
to  spot  in  a  matter  affecting  their  own  material  interests. 

It  is  germane  to  Blake’s  own  mental  honesty,  as  well  as  to 
his  desire  to  rouse  his  fellows  to  think  for  themselves,  that  he 
does  not  try  totally  to  refute  the  writers  with  whom  he  disagrees. 
If  there  is  a  positive  energy  or  illumination  to  which  he  can 
respond,  he  will  respect  that,  while  subtly  subverting  those 
elements  he  believes  false.  A  good  example  is  found  in  his 
dealings  with  Swedenborg,  who  interpolated  into  his  writings 
passages  that  he  called  'Memorable  Relations.’  One  of  these,  as 
Kathleen  Raine  has  pointed  out,  throws  a  direct  light  on  the 
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chimney  sweep  of  Songs  of  Innocence-.  'There  are  also  Spirits 
among  those  from  the  Earth  Jupiter,  whom  they  call  Sweepers 
of  Chimnies,  because  they  appear  in  like  Garments,  and  likewise 
with  sooty  Faces  .  .  ( Earths  in  Our  Solar  System ,  sect.  79). 
Swedenborg  is  informed  that  these  figures  will  later,  when  they 
form  part  of  the  Grand  Man,  or  Heaven,  'constitute  the  province 
of  the  Seminal  Vessels.’  This  implication  that  the  chimney  sweep 
is  a  symbol  of  sexual  activity  can  draw  also  upon  popular 
traditions,  such  as  that  of  the  chimney  sweep  kissing  the  bride 
to  give  her  good  luck.  Heather  Glen  has  given  a  number  of 
such  instances.  But  for  Blake  the  chief  importance  of  the 
symbolism  might  well  lie  in  the  suggestion  that  the  practice  of 
forcing  boys  to  climb  chimneys  to  sweep  them  was  tolerated 
as  part  of  the  social  system  because  sexual  activity  itself  was 
thought  of  as  secret  and  dirty;  he  would  also  have  liked 
Swedenborg’s  further  assertion  that  it  was  the  burning  intensity 
of  the  sweeper’s  desire  to  be  in  heaven  that  led  to  his  being 
called  upon  to  cast  off  his  clothes  with  a  promise  of  new  and 
shining  raiment — an  incident  that  resembles  the  dream  of  Tom 
Dacre  in  Blake’s  first  'Chimney  Sweeper’  poem. 

But  although  Blake  could  draw  directly  upon  Swedenborg’s 
visions,  he  must  have  found  the  'Memorable  Relations’  in 
general  to  be  long  and  rambling,  just  as  he  found  Swedenborg’s 
philosophy,  for  all  its  imaginative  promise,  to  be  simply  another 
way  of  presenting  conventional  teachings.  So  in  The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  he  produces  several  'Memorable  Fancies,’ 
the  second  of  which  is  of  a  more  quizzical  kind  and  begins: 

The  Prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  dined  with  me,  and  I  asked  them 
how  they  dared  so  roundly  to  assert  that  God  spake  to  them;  and 
whether  they  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  they  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  &  so  be  the  cause  of  imposition. 

Isaiah  answer’d:  'I  saw  no  God,  nor  heard  any,  in  a  finite  organical 
perception;  but  my  senses  discover’d  the  infinite  in  everything,  and  as 
I  was  then  perswaded,  &  remain  confirm’d,  that  the  voice  of  honest 
indignation  is  the  voice  of  God,  I  cared  not  for  consequences,  but 
wrote.’ 

Then  I  asked:  'Does  a  firm  perswasion  that  a  thing  is  so,  make  it 
so?’ 

He  replied:  ’All  poets  believe  that  it  does,  &  in  ages  of  imagination 
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this  firm  perswasion  removed  mountains;  but  many  are  not  capable 
of  a  firm  perswasion  of  any  thing. 

(153) 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  narrative  in  mind  when  reading  some  of 
the  anecdotes  that  are  told  about  Blake  himself,  since  it  has  a 
strong  bearing  on  his  own  practice.  Even  while  Blake  is  asking 
whether  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  thought  they  might  be  misunderstood 
when  they  said  that  God  spoke  to  them,  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  misunderstood  for  saying  that 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  dined  with  him.  The  defence  they  offer  is 
also  his  own:  the  poet  can  be  effective  through  the  statement 
of  firmly  held  convictions,  which  will  also,  if  asserted  powerfully 
enough,  carry  conviction  back  into  his  own  mind. 

The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  provides  the  best  example 
of  Blake’s  dramatic  power — a  power  that  also  emerges  at  times 
in  Songs  of  Experience.  The  Voice  of  the  Devil’  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  Blake’s  own  in  more  than  a  limited  sense,  as  a  reader 
with  an  ear  for  self-contradictions  will  soon  detect.  To  say  that 
'everything  that  lives  is  holy’  is  one  thing;  but  when  we  read 
elsewhere  in  the  book  that  'As  the  catterpiller  chooses  the  fairest 
leaves  to  lay  her  eggs  on,  so  the  priest  lays  his  curse  on  the 
fairest  joys,’  we  may  find  ourselves  asking  whether  the  life  of 
caterpillars,  then,  is  not,  after  all,  holy.  Blake’s  purpose  in  the 
book  is  not  to  proclaim  the  holiness  of  life  or  the  gospel  of 
energy  as  such,  but  rather  to  allow  room  for  voices  not 
commonly  heard  in  his  society:  to  look  at  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  a  human  being  exalted  by  the  exercise  of  energy,  for 
example,  and  to  ask  whether  the  resulting  picture  is  not  more 
attractive  than  the  view  projected  by  the  eye  of  a  containing 
and  self-contained  reason. 

In  one  sense  the  enterprise  was  successful  almost  beyond 
Blake’s  expectations.  His  wit  found  room  for  full  play  in  his 
little  sketches  of  life  in  hell,  and  his  assertion  that  Milton  'wrote 
in  fetters  when  he  wrote  of  Angels  &  God,  and  at  liberty  when 
of  Devils  &  Hell,  is  because  he  was  a  true  Poet  and  of  the 
Devil’s  party  without  knowing  it’  turned  out  to  be  true  of 
himself  in  ways  that  he  would  hardly  have  acknowledged. 
Indeed,  as  he  begins  to  enumerate  the  'Proverbs  of  Hell,’  they 
turn  into  a  rhapsodic  poetry  on  their  own  account: 
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The  pride  of  the  peacock  is  the  glory  of  God. 

The  lust  of  the  goat  is  the  bounty  of  God. 

The  wrath  of  the  lion  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  nakedness  of  woman  is  the  work  of  God. 

Excess  of  sorrow  laughs.  Excess  of  joy  weeps. 

The  roaring  of  lions,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  raging  of 
the  stormy  sea,  and  the  destructive  sword,  are  portions  of 
eternity,  too  great  for  the  eye  of  man. 

(151) 

The  change  of  line  length  at  the  end  is  one  that  no  poet  of  his 
time  could  easily  have  tolerated,  yet  it  works  triumphantly, 
looking  forward  to  the  large  rhythm  shifts  of  later  writers. 

Although  much  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Blake’s  dramatic  invention,  there  are  places  where 
it  is  possible  to  misread  him  because  of  a  failure  of  commu¬ 
nication  that  he  seems  not  to  have  foreseen.  If  it  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  not  having  submitted  himself  to  a  formal  education, 
it  is  a  small  price,  in  view  of  his  liberation  from  the  constraints 
imposed  by  an  overly  formal  grammar  and  syntax;  it  needs  to 
be  recognized,  nevertheless.  Some  years  ago  a  well-known 
American  critic  declared  that  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for 
Blake,  he  must  invite  his  readers  to  consider  soberly  the 
injunction  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell :  'Sooner  murder 
an  infant  in  its  cradle  than  nurse  unacted  desires.’  Vigorous  and 
positive  this  might  be,  but  was  it  not  also  a  highly  immoral 
statement?  How  would  they  defend  it  if  asked  to  do  so? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Blake  of  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience  could  ever  have  thought  that  the  murder  of  a  child 
was  justifiable.  On  the  contrary,  he  probably  felt  so  sure  that 
his  readers  would  share  his  revulsion  against  such  acts  that  he 
felt  free  to  ignore  such  a  possible  reading  of  his  remark.  What 
he  was  urging,  rather,  was  that  desires  are  like  infants:  if  you 
allow  them  to  remain  unacted,  the  action  is  like  murdering  an 
infant  in  its  cradle.  Instead  of  being  repressed  in  this  way,  desires 
should  be  treated  with  the  respect  and  delight  that  are  equally 
appropriate  to  children:  in  that  way  they  will  grow  up  humanized. 
Unacted  desires,  on  the  other  hand,  like  children  stunted  through 
lack  of  affection,  are  likely  to  turn  to  destruction:  it  is  indeed 
(and  ironically)  such  desires  that  might  end  in  a  crime  so 
inhuman  as  child  murder. 
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Possibilities  of  self-contradiction  are  bound  to  exist  in  such 
a  philosophy,  nevertheless,  and  Blake  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  conscious  of  them.  Reading  once  about  a  meanness  of 
mind  that  he  disliked,  he  wrote  in  the  margin,  'To  hell  till  he 
behaves  better!’  then  added  hastily,  'Mark  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  laterally,  but  hell  is  the  being  shut  up  in 
the  possession  of  corporeal  desires  which  shortly  weary  the  man, 
for  all  life  is  holy’  (annotation  to  J.C.  Lavater,  Aphorisms  on 
Man,  74).  He  is  not  calling  for  a  transvaluation  of  values,  but 
for  recognition  of  a  dialectic  between  different  views  of  the 
world — a  dialectic  that  may  in  turn  point  back  to  a  hidden 
harmony  that  could  contain  what  are  now  warring  elements. 
When  he  asserts  that  the  Devil’s  version  of  events  is  that  the 
Messiah  fell,  not  himself,  he  is  not  saying  that  the  Devil  is  right, 
but  simply  pointing  to  the  impoverishment  of  reason  once  it  is 
deprived  of  connection  with  energy.  His  book  is  not  called  The 
Supremacy  of  Hell,  but  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  it 
is  that  marriage,  in  the  form  of  a  reconciliation  between  reason 
and  energy  within  a  larger  human  vision,  that  he  seeks  to 
promote. 

It  was  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  simple  versions  of  the 
world  and  unwilling  to  proceed  simply  by  inverting  them  that 
the  quest  for  a  viable  mythology  came  to  play  such  an  important 
part  in  Blake’s  developing  thought.  Already  in  his  youth,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  seems  to  have  engaged  himself  with  mythologies 
and  allegories  of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  alchemy  and  Greek 
tragedy  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  symbolic  interpretations  of 
the  Bible,  in  order  to  discover  a  reading  of  human  nature  more 
optimistic  than  the  conventional  one.  The  first  results  are  found 
in  the  rather  turgid  manuscript  poem  'Tiriel’,  in  which  the 
sources  are  comparatively  near  the  surface  of  the  poem  and 
where  many  of  the  names  of  the  characters  can  be  traced  to 
actual  sources. 

Later,  though,  Blake  evolved  his  own  mythology,  in  which 
the  names  (while  still  reflecting  traditional  themes)  are  purely 
his  own,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  distinctive  thought.  At  some 
point  the  reader  has  to  decide  whether  to  follow  Blake  into  this 
idiosyncratic  world — and  if  not,  where  to  stop.  There  is  one 
figure  so  dominant  in  the  writings  and  so  absorbing  in  signifi- 
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cance,  however,  that  most  readers  find  him  fascinating.  This  is 
Urizen,  best  known  from  the  design  in  which  he  leans  down 
with  compasses  into  darkness  from  a  blank  disk  of  a  sun.  When 
Blake  looked  at  the  behaviour  of  human  beings  in  his  world 
and  asked  himself  what  kind  of  God  they  really  worshipped, 
this  was  the  answer  he  found.  They  believed  themselves  to  be 
in  a  world  where  their  fate  was  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
darkness  and  death  that  surrounded  all  human  existence;  the 
only  possible  course,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  to  build  an  ordered 
world  that  might  protect  them  from  the  vision  of  such  a  dire 
end.  Urizen,  in  Blake’s  designs,  is  not  an  ugly  figure,  but 
graceful,  and  even  majestic;  he  is  often  depicted  with  his  eyes 
closed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suggest  his  lack  of  true  vision. 

When  Blake  is  confronting  the  effects  of  such  a  rule  in  his 
own  society,  he  is  moved  to  indignation  and  even  abuse,  calling 
its  originator  by  the  belittling  name  of  'Nobodaddy.’  His 
favourite  form  then  is  the  pithy  rhyme  or  epigram: 

Why  art  thou  silent  &  invisible, 

Father  of  Jealousy? 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thyself  in  clouds 
From  every  searching  Eye? 

Why  darkness  &  obscurity 
In  all  thy  words  &  laws, 

That  none  dare  eat  the  fruit  but  from 
The  wily  serpent's  jaws? 

Or  is  it  because  Secresy  gains 
females’  loud  applause? 

('To  Nobodaddy,’  171) 

Elsewhere  Nobodaddy  enters  some  of  Blake’s  more  powerful 
political  poems,  as  when  he  attacks  the  French  monarch’s 
tyranny  in  the  poem  that  begins  'Let  the  Brothels  of  Paris  be 
opened’: 


Then  old  Nobodaddy  aloft 
Farted  &  belch'd  &  cough’d, 

And  said,  'I  love  hanging  &  drawing  &  quartering 
Every  bit  as  well  as  war  &  slaughtering. 

Damn  praying  &  singing, 

Unless  they  will  bring  in 
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The  blood  of  ten  thousand  by  fighting  or  swinging.' 

(185) 

Although  Blake’s  indignation  against  the  effects  of  social  oppres¬ 
sion  found  natural  vent  in  such  language,  the  object  of  his  more 
sustained  effort  was  an  inquiry  into  why  Urizen  achieved  such 
dominance  if,  as  he  believed,  the  ultimate  reality  in  the  universe 
was  one  of  light  and  energy,  colour  and  music.  In  the  long  run, 
he  concluded,  Urizen  was  enabled  to  stay  in  power  through 
some  deep  failure  in  human  beings  themselves. 

Seen  in  these  terms,  the  story  of  Urizen  is  one  of  tragedy 
rather  than  of  evil;  he  could,  indeed,  be  seen  as  a  rather  noble 
figure,  pioneering  a  means  of  survival  for  all  human  beings  who 
shared  his  dark  sense  of  the  world,  rather  in  the  way  that 
Milton’s  Satan  set  out  on  his  heroic  journey  when  the  other 
fallen  angels  had  refused.  This  view  of  Urizen  dominates  The 
First  Book  of  Urizen  (1794),  one  of  the  darkest  of  the  prophetic 
books  and  written  as  a  conscious  pastiche  of  the  biblical  book 
of  Genesis.  Creation  here  is  seen  not  as  a  sublime  creation  out 
of  darkness  and  chaos,  but  as  the  result  of  a  withdrawal  from 
the  true  state  of  eternity. 

In  creating  Urizen,  Blake  evidently  had  in  mind  some  of  the 
more  lurid  portraits  of  God  the  Father  that  were  current  in  his 
time.  'Thinking  as  I  do  that  the  Creator  of  this  World  is  a  very 
Cruel  Being,’  he  once  said,  '&  being  a  Worshipper  of  Christ,  I 
cannot  help  saying:  "the  Son,  O  how  unlike  the  Father!”  First 
God  Almighty  comes  with  a  Thump  on  the  Head.  Then  Jesus 
Christ  comes  with  a  balm  to  heal  it’  ('A  Vision  of  the  Last 
Judgment,’  617).  Such  a  portrait  was  recognizable  in  the  teachings 
of  some  Christian  denominations,  particularly  the  gloomier  ones; 
and  it  may  be  relevant  that  although  the  Blake  children  were 
baptized  in  an  Anglican  church  (St.  James’s  in  Piccadilly),  their 
father  seems  to  have  joined  the  Baptists,  at  least  for  a  time.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  Blake  was  forced  to  read  their  hymns 
while  attending  chapel  services  with  his  father. 

In  any  case,  he  could  hardly  have  escaped  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  Isaac  Watts,  one  of  the  most  popular  hymn  writers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Songs  of  Innocence 
and  of  Experience  read  in  places  like  satirical  versions  of  Watts’s 
Divine  and  Moral  Songs  for  Children.  The  God  whom  Watts 
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paints  likewise  is  a  recognizable  version  of  the  'Cruel  Being’ 
whom  Blake  disliked.  The  fact  that  Watts  was  not  a  very  subtle 
poet  should  not  blind  us  to  the  impact  that  his  descriptions  of 
divine  justice  would  have  on  an  imagination  so  vivid  as  Blake’s. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  him  turning  Watts’s  pages  and  reacting 
indignantly  to  the  idea  of  the  universe  conveyed  there,  a  universe 
in  which  men  are  invited  to  pursue  their  pleasures  if  they  wish, 
but  in  which  nevertheless  a  day  of  judgment  awaits  them.  One 
of  the  hymns  begins 

Adore  and  tremble,  for  our  GOD 
Is  a  Consuming  Fire. 

His  jealous  Eyes  his  Wrath  inflame 
And  raise  his  Vengeance  higher. 

('Divine  Wrath  and  Mercy’) 

This  is  a  prototype  of  the  'jealous  god’  whom  Blake  conveys 
in  Urizen;  another  of  Watts’s  portraits  comes  even  closer  to  the 
cold  power  that  is  stored  in  Blake’s  figure: 

God  has  a  Thousand  Terrors  in  his  Name, 

A  thousand  Armies  at  Command, 

Waiting  the  signal  of  his  Hand, 

And  Magazines  of  Frost,  and  Magazines  of  Flame. 

Dress  thee  in  Steel  to  meet  his  Wrath, 

His  sharp  Artillery  of  the  North 
Shall  pierce  thee  to  the  Soul,  and  shake  thy  mortal  Frame. 

('Divine  Judgments’) 

Imagery  such  as  this,  along  with  that  of  a  God  with  'Stores  of 
Lightning,’  seems  to  have  been  at  the  back  of  Blake’s  mind  as 
he  depicted  Urizen  in  The  Four  Zoas  as  basing  himself  in  the 
north,  or  in  America  (1793)  described  how 

...  his  jealous  wings  wav’d  over  the  deep; 

Weeping  in  dismal  howling  woe,  he  dark  descended, 
howling 

Around  the  smitten  bands,  clothed  in  tears  &  trem¬ 
bling,  shudd’ring  cold. 

His  stored  snows  he  poured  forth,  and  his  icy  magazines 

He  opened  on  the  deep,  and  on  the  Atlantic  sea  white 
shiv’ring 
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Leprous  his  limbs,  all  over  white,  and  hoary  was  his 
visage  .  .  . 

(203) 

In  Blake’s  work  Urizen  is  always  a  cold  god,  working  through 
snow,  ice,  and  cold  plagues.  The  fire  and  lightning  are  reserved 
for  his  opponent  Ore,  the  uprising  spirit  of  energy  that  cannot 
find  humanized  form. 

There  are  many  other  places  in  which  Watts’s  images  can  be 
discerned  in  Blake’s  writings,  particularly  during  the  early  period, 
betraying  his  horror  at  the  workings  of  such  a  God. 

Long  ere  the  lofty  Skies  were  spread, 

Jehovah  fill’d  his  Throne, 

Or  Adam  form’d,  or  Angels  made, 

The  Maker  liv’d  alone  .  .  . 

('God’s  Eternity’) 

wrote  Watts,  who  also  painted  a  vivid  picture  of  God  making 
the  human  body,  heart,  brains,  and  lungs,  in  turn,  and  writing 
out  his  promise  of  redemption  for  men: 

.  .  .  His  Hand  has  writ  the  sacred  Word 
With  an  immortal  Pen. 

Engraved  as  in  eternal  Brass 
The  mighty  promises  shines  .  . . 

('The  Faithfulness  of  God  in  the  Promises') 

Blake,  translating  this  language  into  its  visual  imagery,  could 
have  gained  some  strong  hints  toward  his  depiction  of  Urizen, 
who  turned  aside  from  the  light,  colour,  and  harmony  of  the 
Eternals  to  brood  in  solitude,  'A  self-contemplating  shadow, /In 
enormous  labours  occupied,’  and  wrote  out  his  laws  with  an 
iron  pen.  When  he  eventually  reports  on  his  activities,  it  is  in 
the  words 


Lo!  I  unfold  my  darkness,  and  on 

This  rock  place  with  strong  hand  the  Book 

Of  eternal  brass,  written  in  my  solitude. 

(The  First  Book  of  Urizen,  224) 

That  ’Book’  contains  all  the  Christian  virtues,  but  reduced  to 
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laws:  'Laws  of  peace,  of  love,  of  unity, /Of  pity,  compassion, 
forgiveness.’  Everything  is  reduced  to  standardization,  in  the 
hope  of  imposing  permanence. 

Blake,  by  contrast,  believes  the  human  quest  for  permanence 
to  be  mistaken.  In  a  world  of  life,  fixity  is  impossible  to  achieve; 
the  task  of  human  beings  is  to  learn  how  to  live  in  a  world 
where  changes,  shifts,  and  transformations  are  part  of  the 
essential  process.  'We  are  born  to  Cares  and  Woes,’  writes  Watts 
gloomily  in  one  of  his  hymns;  Blake’s  version  sees  the  human 
condition  as  one  of  necessary  alternations: 

Man  was  made  for  Joy  &  Woe; 

And  when  this  we  rightly  know 
Thro’  the  world  we  safely  go. 

Joy  &  Woe  are  woven  fine, 

A  Clothing  for  the  Soul  divine; 

Under  every  grief  &  pine 
Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 

('Auguries  of  Innocence,’  432) 

He  did  not  wish  to  deny  the  existence  of  griefs  and  sorrows, 
but  believed  that  a  view  of  the  world  that  made  them  central 
was  at  once  mistaken  and  dangerous,  fostering  a  defensive 
attitude  in  individuals  and  a  desire  for  permanence  that  was 
Urizen’s  great  mistake,  reflected  in  the  mental  captivity  of  his 
eighteenth-century  subjects. 

Looking  closely  at  Urizen’s  activities,  we  see  that,  as  elsewhere, 
Blake’s  purpose  was  not  simply  to  attack  his  predecessor.  In 
one  sense  he  was  on  the  side  of  Watts,  whose  work  possessed 
a  grandeur,  and  even  visionary  power,  that  he  could  respect 
deeply.  The  questions  that  were  agitating  him,  on  the  other 
hand,  deeper  than  any  faced  by  Watts,  related  to  his  own  vision. 
How  was  it  that  the  beauty  and  delight  that  he  discovered 
everywhere  in  the  world  seemed  not  to  be  noticed  at  all  by  his 
fellows?  Why  did  they  persist  in  disregarding  not  only  their 
own  imaginative  faculties  but  also  the  psychic  experiences 
induced  by  terror  or  the  free  exercise  of  energy? 

At  one  level  Blake  found  it  easy  to  locate  humanity’s  enemies. 
They  formed  the  alliance  of  church  and  state  attacked  by 
eighteenth-century  radicals  such  as  Jean  Messelier,  who  in  his 
will,  published  by  Voltaire,  desired  to  see  the  last  king  strangled 
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with  the  guts  of  the  last  priest.  Looked  at  from  a  hostile  point 
of  view,  the  eighteenth-century  church  could  be  seen  as  lending 
supernatural  backing  to  the  authority  of  a  law  that  was  in  fact 
no  more  than  the  will  of  an  entrenched  ruling  class  needing  to 
secure  its  power  more  firmly. 

Some  of  Blake’s  most  memorable  writings  were  spurred  on 
by  his  sense  of  the  social  iniquities  resulting  from  such  an 
imposition.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he  seems  to  have  suspected 
also  that  there  was  something  in  the  human  psyche  that  allowed 
complicity  in  such  conspiracies.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the 
whole  human  race  would  have  allowed  itself  to  be  hoodwinked 
for  so  long  if  some  power  in  the  mind  were  not  assenting  to 
the  enforcement  of  law.  From  another  point  of  view,  it  was 
hard  to  see  how  the  rule  of  a  solid  law  had  come  to  be 
established  against  the  setting  of  an  eternity  that  consisted  of 
'visionary  forms  dramatic.’  In  such  terms  it  was  possible  to  take 
a  much  more  sympathetic  view  of  the  ruling  powers,  seeing 
them  as  representatives  of  a  blinded  humanity  that  sought 
security  in  a  world  it  did  not  understand  and  in  which  it  felt 
constantly  threatened  by  dangers  of  all  kinds.  So  he  moved 
toward  the  development  of  a  mythology  of  his  own  that  might 
help  resolve  some  of  these  puzzles. 

Urizen,  in  this  larger  view,  is  not  just  a  'jealous  god’  whose 
purposes  are  inexplicably  malignant,  but  a  being  who  is  bewil¬ 
dered,  having  lost  his  way  in  eternity  and  turned  away  from  its 
light  and  energy  to  become  wrapped  in  dark  ruminations  of  his 
own.  This  view  entails  a  total  retelling  of  the  Creation  story  as 
found  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures.  The  creative 
’brooding’  of  the  Spirit  on  the  face  of  the  waters  in  Genesis  is 
replaced  by  the  self-enclosed  ’brooding’  of  Urizen;  the  biblical 
Creation,  a  positive  making  on  a  firm  basis  in  the  midst  of 
darkness  and  nonentity,  by  a  work  of  desperation  in  the  face 
of  loss.  Urizen  begins  to  create  the  world  we  know,  but  in  the 
hope  of  establishing  ramparts  against  chaos  in  a  universe  where 
he  has  lost  his  bearings.  Because  he  has  turned  away  from 
eternity,  where  vision  and  energy  are  harmonized,  he  must 
continue  to  suffer  the  despair  of  a  darkened  imagination  and 
the  fears  of  a  thwarted  energy  that  returns  to  threaten  his 
stability. 
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It  was  his  interest  in  these  questions  that  led  Blake  away  from 
the  short  lyrics  in  which  he  excelled  to  the  longer  enterprise 
that  we  now  think  of  as  the  prophetic  books.  A  comment  is 
needed  on  the  word  'prophetic.'  Blake’s  use  of  it  did  not  mean 
that  he  claimed  to  be  foretelling  the  future  in  any  detailed  sense. 
A  better  guide  to  his  attitude  is  found  in  one  of  his  own 
statements  on  the  subject: 

Prophets,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  have  never  existed.  Jonah 
was  no  prophet  in  the  modern  sense,  for  his  prophecy  of  Nineveh 
failed.  Every  honest  man  is  a  Prophet;  he  utters  his  opinion  both  of 
private  &  public  matters.  Thus:  If  you  go  on  So,  the  result  is  So.  He 
never  says,  such  a  thing  shall  happen  let  you  do  what  you  will.  A 
Prophet  is  a  Seer,  not  an  Arbitrary  Dictator  .  .  . 

(annotation  to  Richard  Watson’s  Apology  for  the  Bible, 

392) 

He  was  looking,  in  other  words,  for  the  patterns  of  significance 
underlying  human  events.  By  comparison  with  the  Bible,  where 
the  common  assumption  was  that  human  ills  were  due  to 
transgression  of  the  divine  law  and  that  the  God  behind  the 
universe  was  a  great  and  gloomy  lawmaker,  Blake  believed  many 
of  the  ills  of  the  world  to  result  from  a  loss  of  imagination  and 
an  unwillingness  to  cultivate  human  energies  in  freedom.  A 
mythology  conceived  in  those  terms  provided,  he  thought,  a 
more  convincing  interpretation  of  human  existence  than  those 
normally  derived  from  the  Bible;  if  universally  accepted,  more¬ 
over,  it  would  offer  greater  possibilities  of  human  amelioration. 

The  resulting  enterprise  began  with  two  poems,  'Tiriel’  and 
The  Book  of  Thel,  where  Blake  reorders  well-known  mythical 
narratives  such  as  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden;  it  proceeded 
with  the  Lambeth  books,  such  as  America  and  Europe  (1794),  in 
which  he  offered  his  own  interpretations  of  recent  history;  and 
it  came  to  a  climax  in  Vala,  Or  the  Tour  Zoas  (1797),  in  which 
he  attempted  to  set  out  a  total  mythical  pattern  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  human  history  as  well  as  to  every 
individual  human  life. 

The  poem  that  resulted  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
extraordinary  in  English  literature.  It  takes  its  form  from  Edward 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts  (1742-1745),  which  is,  like  this  poem, 
organized  in  'nights’  rather  than  'books’;  but  it  is  in  most 
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respects  different  from  Young’s  poem,  which  has  a  very  rec¬ 
ognizable  figure,  that  of  the  narrator,  at  the  center  of  its 
reflections.  It  resembles  Night  Thoughts  further  only  at  the 
deepest  level:  its  serious  concern  with  life,  death,  and  immor¬ 
tality.  Since  Blake  rejects  the  normal  Christian  expectation  of 
an  immortality  after  death  in  favour  of  an  eternity  that  lies  about 
us  all  the  time  if  we  could  only  see  it,  he  adopts  a  different 
approach,  which  takes  some  colouring  from  Paradise  Lost.  In 
Milton’s  poem  we  are  made  to  feel  not  only  that  Satan  has 
fallen  from  heaven  but  also  that  he  is  gradually  forgetting  what 
it  was  like,  to  be  reminded  only  when  he  glimpses  light  in  the 
distance  or  meets  one  of  its  inhabitants  again.  The  characters 
of  Blake’s  poem  are  in  a  similar  state,  moving  about  in  a  world 
they  resent,  yet  haunted  by  the  sense  that  things  were  once 
otherwise.  From  time  to  time  one  of  the  characters  will  have  a 
dream  in  which  some  part  of  the  story  of  their  disruption  is 
recaptured,  so  that  the  reader  can  gradually  build  up,  through 
these  flashbacks,  a  full  picture  of  what  that  state  was  like. 

These  characters  are  not  fully  formed  human  beings,  since 
it  is  a  part  of  Blake’s  contention  that  what  has  been  lost  is  the 
presence  of  an  integrating  power  that  should  work  in  the  human 
psyche  and  harmonize  its  various  functions.  Each  Zoa  embodies 
one  of  these  conflicting  functions,  Urizen  being  associated  with 
the  head,  Luvah  with  the  heart,  Tharmas  with  the  genitals,  and 
Urthona  with  the  shaping  powers  generally.  At  times  it  may 
seem  that  Urizen  is  to  blame  for  the  disruption,  with  his 
substitution  of  eighteenth-century  mathematical  rationality  for 
a  more  creative  and  imaginative  kind  of  reasoning.  At  times  it 
is  the  lost  genital  innocence  of  Tharmas  that  seems  responsible. 
At  times  the  other  two  Zoas  are  frightened  by  the  unbridled 
energy  of  the  figure  Ore,  a  burning  boy  who  threatens  them 
with  destruction  from  the  region  of  the  heart.  In  the  course  of 
the  work,  though,  it  becomes  clear  that  these  three  are  diminished 
by  some  deeper  catastrophe:  that  Urizen’s  rationality,  Tharmas’ 
lost  innocence,  and  Ore’s  uprising  are  the  result  of  a  deeper 
failure,  to  be  localized,  if  anywhere,  in  the  heart,  Ore’s  bursting 
out  there  being  the  result  of  Luvah’s  impotence. 

Gradually,  moreover,  the  flashbacks  make  it  clear  that  the 
failure  does  not  rest  even  there,  but  with  the  Eternal  Man,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  deluded  by  an  illusion  of  impossible 
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purity  and  holiness,  and  so  failed  in  the  noonday  sun,  sinking 
into  a  sleep  within  which  all  these  events  are  nightmares.  The 
implication  is  that  if  the  Eternal  Man  awakens  again,  his  self¬ 
recall  will  be  felt  first  and  foremost  in  the  heart,  and  then  almost 
simultaneously  in  a  revival  of  vision  in  the  reasoning  powers 
and  a  regaining  of  sexual  innocence. 

One  power  has  not  been  discussed  so  far.  Urthona,  associated 
with  the  earth  forces  has  been  rendered  even  more  impotent 
than  the  others  by  the  failure  of  the  Eternal  Man.  His  powers 
can  be  expressed  only  by  his  representative  Los,  who  lives 
primarily  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  can  use  them  either  to 
express  his  rage  and  frustration  in  a  mad  dance  or  to  create  into 
form  anything  that  comes  within  reach.  His  is  a  visionless 
creativity,  to  be  valued  for  its  positive  energy  but  powerless  by 
itself  to  redeem  the  situation. 

Eventually,  in  the  last  Night,  an  apocalypse  takes  place.  In 
a  rending  of  the  universe,  the  Zoas  find  themselves  pitched  into 
a  turmoil  through  which  they  recover  a  sense  of  their  lost 
significance.  Subsequent  scenes  of  reconciliation  are  followed 
by  a  conclusion  in  which  they  are  all  seen  and  heard  working 
in  their  ancient  harmony,  for  the  service  of  a  restored  humanity. 

In  certain  respects  this  has  the  makings  of  a  successful 
modern  epic.  It  substitutes  for  the  idea  of  a  fall  of  man  into 
states  of  sin  and  guilt  the  sense  of  a  lost  integration  of  the 
personality  that  many  psycho-analysts,  particularly  those  of  the 
Jungian  school,  would  later  see  as  a  valid  account  of  the  human 
condition.  It  is  also  unique  in  its  time  for  the  honesty  of  its 
representations  of  behavior,  regarding  sexual  deviation  (a  theme 
still  more  evident  in  the  illustrations)  and  sexual  fulfilment  as 
important  factors  when  considering  psychic  health. 

Blake’s  decision  not  to  finish  the  poem  suggests  that  he  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  it — a  feeling  that  may  be  associated  with 
the  form  he  had  chosen.  What  he  had  not  seen  in  advance, 
perhaps,  was  that  any  attempt  at  a  mythical  interpretation  for 
the  whole  of  experience  might  in  itself  be  a  work  of  Urizen.  In 
any  case,  such  a  form  was  bound  to  run  into  difficulties.  To 
have  main  characters  who  were  not  full  human  beings  was  to 
make  for  shadowy  forms  of  action;  even  more  difficult  was  the 
task  of  writing  in  terms  of  a  mythology  that  the  reader  needed 
to  discover  (or  even  invent)  as  he  went  along.  By  comparison 
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with  Milton,  who  could  take  it  for  granted  that  his  reader  would 
know  the  basic  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fall  of  man  from 
the  Bible  and  other  accounts,  Blake  tells  a  story  that  is  founded 
largely  in  his  own  ideas  about  the  meaning  of  human  existence. 
The  central  conception — that  of  finding  an  interpretation  of 
human  civilization  that  would  also  interpret  the  history  of  every 
individual  human  being — is  a  brilliant  one,  but  the  structural 
difficulties  turn  out  to  be  immense.  As  the  poem  proceeds, 
Blake  seems  to  become  steadily  more  confined  within  the  terms 
he  has  set  himself. 

But  if  there  is  in  one  sense  a  failure  here,  it  is  the  kind  of 
failure  that  reaches  above  most  poetic  successes.  One  cannot 
read  The  Four  Zoas  without  a  sense  of  a  strong  intelligence  and 
imagination  at  play.  In  the  early  Nights  the  depiction  of  Urizen 
trying  to  construct  a  permanent  world  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate 
space  and  time  that  he  does  not  comprehend  is  particularly 
brilliant.  For  the  general  reader  the  most  memorable  passages 
of  all  are  likely  to  be  the  cries  of  the  main  victims  as  they 
describe  their  deprivations.  Blake  knew  well  that  to  those  who 
are  comfortably  situated  the  world  looks  very  different  from 
the  way  it  looks  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  injustice  and 
need.  In  the  early  Nights  of  the  poem  the  victim’s  view  is 
expressed  in  several  passages  of  unforgettable  poignancy: 

'What  is  the  price  of  Experience?  do  men  buy  it  for  a  song? 

Or  wisdom  for  a  dance  in  the  street?  No,  it  is  bought  with  the  price 
Of  all  that  a  man  hath,  his  house,  his  wife,  his  children. 

Wisdom  is  sold  in  the  desolate  market  where  none  come  to  buy, 
And  in  the  wither’d  field  where  the  farmer  plows  for  bread  in  vain. 

'It  is  an  easy  thing  to  triumph  in  the  summer’s  sun 

And  in  the  vintage  &  to  sing  on  the  waggon  loaded  with  corn. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  of  patience  to  the  afflicted, 

To  speak  the  laws  of  prudence  to  the  houseless  wanderer, 

To  listen  to  the  hungry  raven’s  cry  in  wintry  season 

When  the  red  blood  is  fill’d  with  wine  &  with  the  marrow  of  lambs. 

'It  is  an  easy  thing  to  laugh  at  wrathful  elements, 

To  hear  the  dog  howl  at  the  wintry  door,  the  ox  in  the  slaughter 
house  moan; 
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To  see  a  god  on  every  wind  &  a  blessing  on  every  blast; 

To  hear  sounds  of  love  in  the  thunder  storm  that  destroys  our  enemy’s 
house; 

To  rejoice  in  the  blight  that  covers  his  field,  &  the  sickness  that  cuts 
off  his  children, 

While  our  olive  &  vine  sing  &  laugh  round  our  door,  &  our  children 
bring  fruits  &  flowers. 


'Then  the  groan  &  the  dolor  are  quite  forgotten,  &  the  slave  grinding 
at  the  mill. 

And  the  captive  in  chains,  &  the  poor  in  the  prison,  &  the  soldier  in 
the  field 

When  the  shatter’d  bone  hath  laid  him  groaning  among  the  happier 
dead. 


'It  is  an  easy  thing  to  rejoice  in  the  tents  of  prosperity: 

Thus  could  I  sing  &  thus  rejoice:  but  it  is  not  so  with  me.’ 

('Night  the  Second,’  290) 

Leaving  behind  the  much  revised  Four  Zoas,  Blake  went  on  to 
engrave  two  poems  of  looser  structure,  Milton  (1804-1808)  and 
Jerusalem  (1804-1820).  Each  of  these  develops  themes  inherent 
in  the  earlier  poenr  but  without  attempting  a  fully  coherent 
narrative.  Milton  is  primarily  about  inspiration,  a  manifesto  for 
the  role  of  the  poetic  genius  in  his  time.  The  Milton  who  is 
Blake’s  model  is  a  Milton  appropriate  to  the  new  age,  subduing 
the  spectrous  Puritan  morals  and  rational  devotion  to  law  that 
rendered  poems  such  as  Paradise  Lost  inadequate  for  the  future, 
and  so  releasing  himself  into  the  full  vigour  and  self-giving 
illumination  that  Blake  regards  as  his  underlying  qualities.  The 
eighteenth-century  world  is  seen  as  dominated  by  thinkers  who 
wish  to  reduce  it  finally  to  quantitative  measurement  and  the 
rule  of  law;  it  is  the  work  of  the  poetic  genius,  by  contrast,  to 
explore  the  moment  of  illumination  that  can  never  be  organized 
into  any  time  scheme,  to  enter  into  the  timelessness  of  certain 
sensuous  experiences  (the  lark  pouring  out  its  song  as  it  ascends 
the  sky,  the  flower  with  its  power  to  overwhelm  the  senses  with 
its  scent)  and  find  in  them  the  true  significance  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  point  of  some  of  the  more  mysterious  sayings  in 
Milton-. 
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There  is  a  Moment  in  each  Day  that  Satan  cannot  find, 

Nor  can  his  Watch  Fiends  find  it;  but  the  industrious  find 
This  Moment  &  it  multiply,  &  when  it  once  is  found 
It  renovates  every  Moment  of  the  Day  if  rightly  placed. 

(526) 

We  may  compare  Wordsworth’s  'There  are  in  our  existence 
spots  of  time/That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain/A  reno¬ 
vating  virtue.  .  .  Or,  again: 

Every  Time  less  than  a  pulsation  of  the  artery 
Is  equal  in  its  period  &  value  to  Six  Thousand  Years, 

For  in  this  Period  the  Poet’s  Work  is  Done;  and  all  the  Great 
Events  of  Time  start  forth  &  are  conceiv'd  in  such  a  Period, 

Within  a  Moment,  a  Pulsation  of  the  Artery. 

(516) 

The  poem,  though  not  easy  reading,  is  full  of  brilliant  ideas  and 
images  of  this  kind,  reordering  the  world  in  the  image  of  a 
nature  full  of  momentary  inspirations.  Jerusalem,  by  comparison, 
is  a  more  patient  work,  devoted  to  Blake’s  belief  that  the 
long-term  work  of  the  artist  is  to  continue  making,  giving  forms 
to  things,  since  this  is  the  only  true  work  of  redemption  that 
is  possible  in  the  world.  Los  is  now  the  hero. 

In  these  later  prophetic  books  there  are  many  references  to 
Christianity — so  many  that  at  first  sight  Blake  might  appear  to 
have  been  converted  back  to  the  established  religion  of  his 
fellow  Englishmen.  Many  of  his  paintings,  similarly,  are 
devoted  to  biblical  subjects,  and  there  was  certainly  a  shift  in 
his  attitude  somewhere  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  seems 
to  have  decided  that  for  all  its  shortcomings  Christianity  was 
the  religion  by  which  the  forces  of  imagination  had  been  most 
successfully  nurtured.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  therefore,  he 
supported  it,  though  still  very  much  on  his  own  terms.  The 
Bible  was  to  be  read  not,  as  was  common  in  his  time,  for  its 
promulgation  of  the  moral  law,  but  for  its  dreams  and  visions 
and  for  its  accounts  of  visionaries  and  prophets  who  had 
suffered  for  their  beliefs.  Like  many  religions,  Christianity  was 
to  be  seen  as  constantly  dominated  by  priests  intent  on  main- 
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taining  the  existing  order;  it  was  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
founded  in  the  life  of  a  supreme  visionary,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  had  had  little  respect  for  either  priests  or  conventions. 

Blake's  mature  attitude  to  the  Christian  religion  is  set  out  in 
a  poem  entitled  'The  Everlasting  Gospel,’  a  fragmentary  piece 
devoted  to  the  theme  that  Jesus  fulfilled  the  law  by  destroying 
it:  he  was  not  particularly  humble,  he  forgave  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery — indeed,  as  the  Devil  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  had  pointed  out,  he  broke  most  of  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  at  one  time  or  another,  because  he  'acted  from 
impulse,  not  from  rules.’  In  many  respects  he  could  be  seen  as 
proclaiming  Blake’s  own  religion,  which,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  preached  by  the  church,  set  man  at  the  centre  of  things — but 
man  interpreted  through  his  powers  of  energy  and  imagination: 

Thou  art  a  Man,  God  is  no  more. 

Thine  own  Humanity  learn  to  adore.  .  .  . 

(750) 

Jerusalem  belongs  to  the  same  strain  of  thought,  and  the 
references  to  Christianity  there  must  be  read  with  that  in  mind. 
When  Blake  uses  names  and  places  from  the  Bible,  it  is  not  in 
order  to  refer  the  reader  back  to  Christianity  as  commonly 
accepted,  but  to  encourage  a  new  interpretation.  (He  may  also 
have  hoped  to  make  his  poem  more  readily  comprehensible  by 
using  familiar  names  and  terms,  though  such  names,  when  not 
used  with  their  normal  connotations,  can  be  more,  rather  than 
less,  bewildering  at  first  sight.) 

The  reader  should  not  expect  to  find  a  single,  coherent 
narrative.  The  indications  are  that  various  of  the  single  plates 
and  sequences  of  plates  were  engraved  over  many  years  and 
then  assembled  into  the  four  chapters  of  the  final  version.  There 
is  a  general  theme,  the  sleep  and  ultimate  awakening  of  the 
Eternal  Man;  there  is  also  some  special  motif  for  each  chapter, 
announced  in  the  preface.  But  there  are  many  other  themes  and 
ideas  at  work;  the  reader  will  do  best  not  to  worry  about  unusual 
names  and  terms  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  read  the  poem 
steadily  with  a  sense  of  Blake’s  general  themes  and  his  loftiness 
of  approach.  If  there  is  a  list  of  English  counties,  with  their 
equivalents  among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  this  may  be  not  an 
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attempt  to  make  a  series  of  detailed  parallels  but  a  hint  to  the 
reader  that  if  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel  could  find 
splendour  and  sublimity  in  the  provinces  and  landscapes  of  their 
native  land,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  English  reader  should  not 
find  similar  qualities  in  the  landscapes  and  cities  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  more  radical  ideas  at  work  in  the  poem  are  subtly 
deployed,  sometimes  surfacing  in  a  particular  name  or  unusual 
word.  Readers  who  choose  to  ignore  them  and  read  at  a  more 
general  level  will  find  much  to  admire,  but  investigation  of  them 
will  increase  their  respect  for  Blake’s  intelligence  and  imaginative 
power  still  further. 

Looking  at  the  high  visionary  intent  of  such  a  poem,  we  may 
well  ask  what  had  happened  to  the  more  satirical  and  dramatizing 
Blake  of  earlier  years.  There  are  touches  of  wit  in  Jerusalem ,  and 
some  good  dramatic  moments,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not 
pitched  for  an  audience  that  would  put  such  qualities  in  the 
forefront.  During  the  1790’s  Blake  had  shifted  from  his  ingenious 
advocacy  of  extremism  in  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell  to 
an  extremist  practice  of  his  own,  offering  suggestions  of  illu¬ 
minations  and  inspiration  that  his  readers  were  free  to  follow 
or  not,  as  they  chose: 

I  give  you  the  end  of  a  golden  string, 

Only  wind  it  into  a  ball. 

It  will  lead  you  in  at  Heaven’s  gate, 

Built  in  Jerusalem’s  wall. 

(Jerusalem,  716) 

Despite  his  self-dedication  in  carrying  forward  his  enterprise, 
Blake  was  too  human  not  to  feel  the  effects  of  opposition  and 
neglect.  On  the  one  hand  he  pressed  firmly  on,  asserting  in 
private  the  lasting  quality  of  his  work: 

Still  admir’d  by  Noble  minds, 

Follow’d  by  Envy  on  the  winds, 

Re-engrav’d  Time  after  Time, 

Ever  in  their  youthful  prime, 

My  designs  unchang’d  remain. 

Time  may  rage  but  rage  in  vain. 

For  above  Time’s  troubled  Fountains 
On  the  Great  Atlantic  Mountains, 
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In  my  Golden  House  on  high, 

There  they  Shine  Eternally. 

('The  Caverns  of  the  Grave  I’ve  Seen,'  558) 

When  he  felt  himself  driven  too  far  by  the  patronizing  attitudes 
of  others,  he  could  set  down  his  feelings — again  in  private:  the 
sardonic  power  of  the  early  writings  would  then  reemerge  in  a 
more  virulent  form.  William  Hayley,  who  befriended  him  and 
gave  him  commissions,  was  unappreciative  of  his  individual 
genius.  Blake  in  turn  considered  him  passive  and  basically 
uninspired.  His  feelings  found  vent  in  pithy  epigrams: 

Thus  Hayley  on  his  Toilette  seeing  the  sope, 

Cries,  'Homer  is  very  much  improv’d  by  Pope.’ 

(556) 


Of  Hayley’s  birth  this  was  the  happy  lot 
His  Mother  on  his  Father  him  begot. 

(539) 

T.S.  Eliot  praised  Blake  for  his  'terrifying  honesty,’  and  Samuel 
Palmer  called  him  'a  man  without  a  mask.’  Neither  of  these 
characterizations  ought  to  be  taken  too  literally,  as  the  private 
notebooks  make  clear.  Hayley  can  hardly  have  known  some  of 
the  things  that  Blake  thought  of  him,  or  he  would  not  have 
continued  to  refer  to  him  (with  continuing  patronization)  as  'our 
good  Blake.’  What  is  being  referred  to  is,  rather,  the  sincerity 
of  his  major  art,  resulting  from  a  determination  to  say  what  he 
feels,  when  he  chooses  to  say  it,  without  curtainings  of  Augustan 
decorum  or  concessions  to  the  demands  of  propriety. 

When  Blake  did  make  more  public  statements  of  his  bitter¬ 
ness,  they  were  often  in  aid  of  the  depressed  arts  of  his  time, 
as  in  his  Public  Address  and  Descriptive  Catalogue ,  where  he 
campaigned  for  his  own  kind  of  visionary  art.  In  private  marginal 
comments  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  first  Discourse,  he  attacked 
the  rich  men  of  England,  who,  he  said,  'form  themselves  into 
a  Society  to  Sell  and  Not  to  Buy  Pictures’: 


When  Nations  grow  Old,  The  Arts  grow  Cold 
And  Commerce  settles  on  every  Tree, 
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And  the  Poor  &  the  Old  can  live  upon  Gold, 

For  all  are  Born  Poor,  Aged  Sixty  three. 

(452) 

The  social  criticism  inherent  in  Songs  of  Experience  evidently 
remained  very  much  alive  in  his  mind,  and  from  one  point  of 
view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  former  free-playing  intelligence, 
ready  to  direct  itself  toward  satire  or  vision  in  alternate  breaths, 
did  not  survive  more  vigorously  in  his  later  works. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  honour  the  single-mindedness  and 
determination  with  which  Blake  pursued  his  unusual  view  of 
the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  reader  who  engages  with 
them  will  discover  their  peculiar  rewards — particularly  if  one  or 
two  guidelines  are  followed.  The  first  is  that  when  one  is  puzzled 
by  a  piece  of  the  text  or  by  an  unusual  design,  it  is  often  helpful 
to  look  both  for  the  point  of  imaginative  illumination  and  for 
the  moment  of  energy.  These  can  take  innumerable  forms. 
Sometimes  they  may  be  simply  stylized,  as  when  a  figure  with 
long,  flowing  locks  of  hair  is  connected  with  imagination,  while 
one  with  closely  coiled  curls  has  to  do  with  energy  (a  bald 
figure  being,  by  the  same  token,  devoid  of  both).  Or  vision  and 
energy  may  work  through  alternating  poems,  as  with  those  lyrics 
in  Songs  of  Innocence  that  find  their  counterparts  in  Songs  of 
Experience.  It  is  in  the  interplay  of  the  two  qualities  that  a  central 
key  to  Blake’s  complexities  is  most  often  found.  Second,  it  is 
always  important  to  keep  in  mind  Blake’s  most  vivid  statements, 
whether  in  his  poetry  or  in  his  designs.  Obscure  passages 
sometimes  reveal  their  significance  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  his  powerful  positive  images,  whether  of  enthrallment  (as  in 
the  illustrations  to  The  Book  of  Urizen)  or  of  human  potential¬ 
ity — figures  running  through  fire,  angels  singing  for  joy,  faces 
bearing  the  lineaments  of  desire.  These  are  the  images  and 
statements  by  which  he  lived  and  for  which  he  was  content  to 
work  in  isolation  and  obscurity. 

From  1818,  Blake  enjoyed  a  time  of  increasing  serenity.  This 
was  partly  due  to  his  friendship  with  John  Linnell,  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  a  wider  circle  of  friends.  His  chief  influence  was 
now  upon  the  young  painters  of  the  time,  including  Samuel 
Palmer,  Frederick  Tatham,  Edward  Calvert,  and  George  Rich- 
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mond,  who  formed  a  group  called  the  Ancients.  Another  young 
disciple,  Francis  Finch,  declared  that  Blake  'struck  him  as  a  new 
kind,  of  man ,  wholly  original,  and  in  all  things.’  He  was  widely 
respected;  but  except  for  one  or  two  grants  from  benevolent 
funds,  little  was  done  to  assist  his  poverty. 

In  these  years  Blake  could  still  be  mercilessly  satirical  and 
teasing  when  in  the  company  of  devotees  of  rationalism,  but 
was  equally  noted  for  his  kindness  and  consideration  to  the 
young.  Little  poetry  was  written,  but  he  occupied  himself  with 
further  illustrations,  including  the  well-known  Job  designs  and 
a  beautiful  series  of  watercolours  to  illustrate  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy.  The  old  alternation  between  vision  and  vehemence 
continued  to  move  him,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  memories  of 
people  who  met  him  at  this  time.  One,  a  lady,  was  taken  to  him 
as  a  young  girl: 

...  he  looked  at  her  very  kindly  for  a  long  while  without  speaking, 
and  then  stroking  her  head  and  long  ringlets  said  'May  God  make  this 
world  to  you,  my  child,  as  beautiful  as  it  has  been  to  me.'  She  thought 
it  strange  at  the  time,  she  said,  that  such  a  poor  old  man,  dressed  in 
such  shabby  clothes,  could  imagine  the  world  had  ever  been  so 
beautiful  to  him  as  it  must  be  to  her,  nursed  in  all  the  elegancies  and 
luxury  of  wealth;  but  in  after  years  she  understood  well  enough  what 
he  meant.  .  .  . 

(Blake  Records ,  274-275) 

This  reminiscence  may  be  set  in  contiguity  with  one  by  the 
young  Samuel  Palmer,  who  found  Blake  at  work  on  his  Dante 
drawings:  'He  said  he  began  them  with  fear  and  trembling.  I 
said  "O!  I  have  enough  of  fear  and  trembling.”  "Then,”  said  he, 
"you’ll  do”  ’  (ibid.,  291).  Whether  he  was  opening  himself  to  the 
beauties  of  the  world  about  him  or  working  in  the  realm  of 
energy  that  stretched  from  states  of  fear  and  trembling  to  states 
of  ecstatic  freedom,  Blake  retained  his  sturdy  independence  to 
the  last.  In  one  of  his  final  letters,  he  can  be  seen  facing  death 
with  equanimity,  and  with  a  sense  that  he  is  at  last  to  be  released 
from  the  body’s  cage.  The  images  of  the  prison  that  haunted 
his  early  work  have  gradually  been  exorcised,  but  Blake  still 
looks  forward  to  death  for  a  final  release: 

Flaxman  is  Gone  &  we  must  All  soon  follow,  every  one  to  his  Own 
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Eternal  House,  Leaving  the  Delusive  Goddess  Nature  &  her  Laws  to 
get  into  Freedom  from  all  Law  of  the  Members  into  The  Mind,  in 
which  every  one  is  King  &  Priest  in  his  own  House.  God  send  it  so 
on  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 

(letter  to  George  Cumberland,  12  April  1827) 

Earlier  in  the  letter  he  inveighs  against  his  fellow  countrymen 
who,  since  the  French  Revolution, 

I 

.  .  .  are  all  Intermeasurable  by  One  Another,  Certainly  a  happy  state 
of  Agreement  to  which  I  for  One  do  not  Agree.  God  keep  me  from 
the  Divinity  of  Yes  &  No  too,  The  Yea  Nay  Creeping  Jesus,  from 
supposing  Up  &  Down  to  be  the  same  Thing  as  all  Experimentalists 
must  suppose. 

Because  he  had  remained  so  firmly  independent  of  his  fellows, 
Blake  had  cut  himself  off  from  some  of  the  resources  of 
communication  that  would  have  facilitated  reception  of  his 
work.  To  this  day  a  full  appreciation  of  it  calls  for  unusual 
efforts — not  simply  an  empathizing  with  Blake’s  various  states 
of  vision,  but  a  willingness  to  enter  into  the  strenuous  dialectic 
of  mind  involved.  We  need  to  understand  both  the  moods  in 
which  he  could  remain  passive  to  the  visitations  of  imaginative 
experience  and  those  in  which  he  committed  himself  to  the 
harmonies  and  energies  of  creative  work.  Yet  in  all  his  works 
there  are  tap-roots  to  the  vividness  of  the  works  to  which  the 
general  reader  responds  first  of  all. 

Blake  might  seem  in  his  later  years  to  have  shut  himself  off 
deliberately  from  the  world  about  him.  But  as  one  penetrates 
further  into  his  life  and  work,  one  comes  to  see  that  his  firm 
independence,  baffling  at  first  sight  to  the  aspiring  reader,  was 
really  the  defence  for  his  belief  in  a  bounding  line  of  freedom 
and  a  capacity  for  illumination  that  he  believed  to  be  the  inner 
condition  of  all  human  beings,  if  they  could  only  find  their  way 
back  to  it.  Stubborn  and  self-assertive  he  might  be,  but  he  was 
still  serving  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
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most  important  of  these  are  Edward  Young’s  Night  Thoughts  (1797), 
Robert  Blair's  The  Grave ,  (1808),  Robert  Thornton’s  The  Pastorals  of 
Virgil  (1821)  and  The  Book  of  Job  (1825). 
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Letters  and  Notebooks 

LETTERS  FROM  WILLIAM  BLAKE  TO  THOMAS  BUTTS,  1800-1823,  Oxford  (1926). 

— printed  in  facs.  with  an  intro  note  by  G.  Keynes. 

THE  NOTEBOOK  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE  CALLED  THE  ROSSETTI  MANUSCRIPT;  ed.,  G.  Keynes 
(1935),  with  a  facs.  of  the  Notebook. 

— the  verbal  contents  of  this  sketchbook  and  commonplace  book  used  by 
Blake  in  1793-1818  are  included  in  the  Nonesuch  eds.  of  1925  and  1927. 

THE  NOTEBOOK  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE:  A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  TYPOGRAPIC  FACSIMILE  edd., 

D.V.  Erdman  and  D.  Moore,  Oxford  (1973). 

— more  fully  edited  than  Keynes’s  ed. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE  WITH  RELATED  DOCUMENTS,  ed.,  G.  Keynes,  3rd 
edn.  Oxford  (1980). 

Critical  Studies 

william  blake:  a  critical  essay,  by  A.C.  Swinburne  (1868). 
ideas  of  good  and  evil,  by  W.B.  Yeats  (1903). 

—contains  'William  Blake  and  his  Illustrations  to  the  Divine  Comedy’. 
blake  s  vision  of  the  book  of  job,  by  J.H.  Wicksteed  (1910)  rev.  ed.  1924. 
—see  also  his  Blake’s  Innocence  and  Experience  (1928). 
blake  and  milton,  by  D.  Saurat,  Bordeaux  (1920)  rev.  ed.  1935. 

— see  also  his  Blake  and  Modern  Thought  (1929). 

william  blake:  his  philosophy  and  symbols,  by  S.F.  Damon,  Boston  (1924). 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  blake,  by  M.  Plowman  (1927)  new  ed.  (1967). 
william  blake,  by  J.M.  Murry  (1933). 

william  blake  s  circle  of  destiny,  by  M.O.  Percival  New  York  ('1938). 
WINDOWS  OF  THE  MORNING:  A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  POETICAL  SKETCHES'  1783,  by  M.R. 
Lowery,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (1940). 

a  man  without  a  mask:  william  blake,  1757-1827,  by  J.  Bronowski  (1944). 

— reissued  as  William  Blake  and  the  Age  of  Revolution,  New  York  (1965). 
blake  and  rossetti,  by  K.  Preston  (1944). 

william  blake:  the  politics  of  vision,  by  M.  Schorer,  New  York  (1946). 
TRACKS  IN  the  SNOW:  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  by  R.  Todd  (1946). 

— contains  a  study  of  Blake  and  the  eighteenth  century  mythologists. 
fearful  symmetry:  a  study  of  william  blake,  by  N.  Frye,  Princeton,  NJ.  (1947). 
the  theology  of  william  blake,  by  J.G.  Davies,  Oxford,  (1948). 
blake  studies:  notes  on  his  life  and  works,  by  G.  Keynes,  (1949). 

— contains  a  bibliography  of  Keynes's  writings  on  Blake. 

English  blake,  by  B.  Blackstone  (1949). 
william  blake,  by  H.M.  Margoliouth  (1951). 
william  blakes  Jerusalem',  ed.,  J.H.  Wicksteed  (1953). 

— a  commentary  on  the  facs.  published  by  the  William  Blake  Trust. 
infinity  or  the  anvil:  a  critical  study  of  blake'S  poetry,  by  S.  Gardner  Oxford 
(1954). 

blake— prophet  against  empire,  by  D.V.  Erdman  (1954)  rev.  eds.  1969,  1977. 
blake  and  yeats.  the  contrary  vision,  by  H.  Adams,  Itahca,  N.Y.  (1955). 
the  divine  vision  ed.  V.  de  S.  Pinto  Ed.,  (1957). 

— contains  essays  on  Blake  by  various  hands. 

THE  EVERLASTING  GOSPEL  A  STUDY  IN  THE  SOURCES  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  A.L.  Morton 

(1958). 

the  piper  and  the  road:  a  study  of  william  blake,  by  R.F.  Gleckner,  Detroit 

(1959). 

the  prophetic  element,  by  C.M.  Bowra  (i960). 
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— presidential  address  to  the  English  Association. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  VISION:  BLAKE  AS  PROPHET  AND  REVOLUTIONARY,  by  P.F.  Fisher,  ed., 

N.  Frye  (1961). 

the  neo  platonism  of  william  blake,  by  G.M.  Harper,  Chapel  Hill  N.C.  (1961). 
blake  s  apocalypse:  a  study  in  poetic  argument,  by  H.  Bloom,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (1963). 

Jerusalem,  ed.  W.R.  Hughes  (1964). 

— a  simplified  ed.  with  commentary  and  notes. 

innocence  and  experience:  an  introduction  to  blake,  by  E.D.  Hirschjr.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  (1964). 

vision  and  verse  in  william  blake,  by  A.  Ostriker,  Madison,  Milwaukee  (1965). 

BLAKE'S  CONTRARY  STATES:  THE  SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE  AND  OF  EXPERIENCE’  AS  DRAMATIC 

poems,  by  D.G.  Gillham,  Cambridge  (1966). 

THE  NEW  APOCALYPSE:  THE  RADICAL  CHRISTIAN  VISION  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  T.JJ. 

Altizer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  (1967). 

BLAKE:  THE  LYRIC  POETRY,  by  J.  Holloway  (1968). 
blake'S  humanism,  by  J.B.  Beer  (1968). 

WILLIAM  BLAKE:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK,  by  R.  Lister  (1968). 

blake  and  tradition,  by  K.  Raine,  2  vols.  New  York  (1968),  London  (1969). 
— the  Andrew  Mellon  Lectures,  reiss  in  shorter  form  as  Blake  and  Antiquity , 
London  (1970). 

william  blake:  essays  for  s.  foster  damon,  ed.  A.H.  Rosenfeld,  Providence 

R. I.  (1969). 

blakes  visionary  universe,  by  J.B.  Beer,  Manchester,  (1969). 

BLAKE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY:  HIS  REPUTATION  AS  A  POET  FROM  GILCHRIST  TO 

yeats,  by  D.  Dorfman,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  (1969). 

ENERGY  AND  THE  IMAGINATION:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BLAKE  S  THOUGHT, 

by  M.D.  Paley,  Oxford  (1970). 

william  blake:  essays  in  honour  of  sir  Geoffrey  keynes,  by  M.D.  Paley  and  M. 
Phillips,  Oxford,  (1973). 

BLAKE'S  NIGHT:  WILLIAM  BLAKE  AND  THE  IDEA  OF  PASTORAL,  by  D.  Wagenknecht, 

Cambridge,  Mass.  (1973). 

BLAKE'S  SUBLIME  ALLEGORY:  ESSAYS  ON  THE  FOUR  ZOAS,  MILTON  AND  JERUSALEM,  edd. 

S.  Curran  and  J.A.  Wittreich,  Madison,  Wise.  (1973). 
william  blake,  by  M.K.  Nurmi  (1974). 

the  awakening  of  albion,  by  T.  Frosch,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  (1974). 

visionary  physics:  blake'S  response  to  newton,  by  D.  Ault,  Chicago  (1974). 

poetic  form  in  blake'S  Milton',  by  S.  Fox,  Princeton,  N.J.  (1976). 

blake  in  his  time,  edd.  R.N.  Essick  and  D.  Pearce,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (1978). 

interpreting  blake,  ed.  M.  Phillips,  Cambridge  (1978). 

blake  and  the  new  age,  by  K.  Raine,  (1979). 

symbol  and  truth  in  blake'S  myth,  by  L.  Damtoschjr.,  Princeton,  N.J.  (1980). 
reading  blake  s  songs',  by  Z.  Leader  (1981). 

Collections  of  Critical  Essays 

discussions  of  william  blake,  ed.  J.E.  Grant,  Boston  (1961). 
blake:  a  collection  of  critical  essays,  ed.  N.  Frye,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
(1966). 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE  AND  EXPERIENCE'  ed. 

M.D.  Paley,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  (1969). 

CRITICS  ON  BLAKE:  READINGS  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM,  ed.  J.  O’Neill  (1970). 

WILLIAM  BLAKE:  SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE  AND  EXPERIENCE':  A  CASEBOOK,  ed.  M.  Bottrall 
(1970). 
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Biographical  Studies 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  PALMER,  by  A.H.  Palmer  (1802). 
an  account  of  blake'S  early  life,  by  B.H.  Malkin  (1806). 

— preface  to  A  Father’s  Memoir  of  his  Child  (1806). 

the  life  of  william  blake,  by  A.  Gilchrist,  2  vols.  rev.  ed.  1863. 

— the  best  ed.  of  this  classic  biography  is  by  R.  Todd,  ed.,  in  the  Everyman's 
Library  series. 

william  blake:  a  critical  essay,  by  A.C.  Swinburne  (1868). 
life  of  william  blake,  by  F.  Tatham  (1906). 

— the  preface  to  The  Letters  of  William  Blake ,  ed.,  A.G.B.  Russell  (1906). 
the  life  of  william  blake,  by  M.  Wilson  (1927),  rev.  ed.  1948. 

— the  standard  biography. 

blake  records,  ed.  G.E.  Bentley  Jr.  (1969). 

— an  invaluable  collection  of  the  biographical  records  upon  which  other 
biographies  are  based,  including  lengthy  reproduction  of  the  nineteenth 
century  records. 

Visual  Works:  Reproductions  and  Discussions 

william  blake,  facs  ed.  (1902),  intro  by  L.  Binyon. 

— all  of  Blake’s  woodcuts  photographically  reproduced. 

THE  DRAWINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  ed.,  G.  Holme,  (1922). 

— intro,  text  by  L.  Binyon. 

william  blake'S  designs  for  gray's  poems,  intro,  by  H.  Grierson,  (1922). 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  D.  Figgis,  (1925). 

THE  ENGRAVED  DESIGNS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  L.  BinyOn,  (1926). 
illustrations  to  young  s  night  thoughts',  intro  essay  by  G.  Keynes,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  (1927). 
pencil  drawings,  ed.,  G.  Keynes,  (1927). 
illustrations  of  the  book  of  job,  facs.  ed.  New  York  (1935). 

— intro,  by  L.  Binyon  and  G.  Keynes. 

illustrations  of  the  book  of  job,  facs.  ed.  New  York  (1937). 

— notes  by  P.  Hofer. 

blakes  grave:  a  prophetic  book,  Providence  R.I.  (1953). 

— with  a  commentary  by  S.F.  Damon. 

blakes  illustrations  to  the  divine  comedy,  by  A.S.  Roe,  Princeton,  N.J. 
(1954). 

blake  s  pencil  drawings,  ed.  G.  Keynes,  2nd  series,  (1956). 

WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  THE  BIBLE,  ed.  G.  Keynes,  (1957). 
symbol  and  image  in  william  blake,  by  G.W.  Digby,  Oxford  (1957). 
the  art  of  william  blake,  by  A.  Blunt,  Oxford  (i960). 

WILLIAM  BLAKE,  POET  AND  PAINTER:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ILLUMINATED  VERSE,  by 

J.H.  Hagstrum,  Chicago  (1964). 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  POET,  PRINTER,  AND  PROPHET, 

by  G.  Keynes  (1965). 

the  book  of  urizen,  intro,  by  C.  Emery,  Miami  (1966). 
william  blake,  by  M.  Butlin  (1966). 

— 32  plates,  some  in  colour,  of  paintings  in  the  Tate  Gallery. 
blakes  visionary  forms  dramatic,  edd.  D.V.  Erdman  and  J.E.  Grant,  Princeton 
N.J.  (1970). 

william  blake:  book  illustrator,  by  R.R.  Easson  and  R.N.  Essick,  Normal, 
Ill.  (1972). 

WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  WATER  COLOUR  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  POEMS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY,  ed.  G. 

Keynes  (1972). 
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— facs.  of  Blake’s  illustrated  copy  of  'Poems  by  Mr.  Gray'  (1790). 
william  blake'S  illustrations  to  the  book  of  job,  by  B.  Lindberg,  Abo  (1973). 
— the  fullest  study  of  these  designs. 

THE  VISIONARY  HAND:  ESSAYS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  ART  AND  AESTHETICS, 

by  R.N.  Essick,  Los  Angeles  (1973). 
blake'S  human  form  divine,  by  A.K.  Mellor,  Berkeley,  (1974). 

— discusses  form  in  both  the  visual  and  verbal  art  of  Blake. 

INFERNAL  METHODS:  A  STUDY  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  ART  TECHNIQUES,  by  R.  Lister 

(1975). 

THE  COMPLETE  PORTRAITURE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  CATHERINE  BLAKE,  ed.  G.  KeyneS, 

(1977). 

blake  as  an  artist,  by  D.  Bindman,  Oxford  (1977). 

blake  in  his  time,  edd.  R.N.  Essick  and  D.  Pearce,  Bloomington,  Ind.  (1978). 
blake'S  composite  art,  by  W.J.T.  Mitchell,  Princeton,  N  J.  (1978). 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAPHIC  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  D.  Bindman  (1978). 

Note:  Studies  of  the  visual  art  of  Blake  can  also  be  found  in  many  books 
listed  under  Critical  Studies 

Catalogues  of  Works  in  Public  Collections 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  (1757-1827):  A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE  IN  THE 
tate  gallery,  ed.  M.  Butlin  (1957). 

william  blake:  water  colour  drawings,  by  H.D.  Willard,  Boston  (1957). 

— the  collection  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE:  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PRESTON  BLAKE  LIBRARY  (1969). 
william  blake  s  heads  of  the  poets',  by  W.  Wells,  Manchester  (1969). 

— the  collection  at  the  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE:  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COLLECTION  IN  THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM,  by  D. 

Bindman,  Cambridge  (1970). 

A  HANDLIST  OF  WORKS  BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  by  R.  Morgan 

and  G.E.  Bentley  Jr. 

— in  Blake  Newsletter  V  (1972)  pp.  223-258. 

Finding  List 

Finding  List  of  Reproductions  of  Blake's  Art,  by  R.N.  Essick,  in  Blake 
Newsletter  V  (1972),  pp.  1-160. 

Periodicals 

blake  newsletter  (1967-1977),  continued  as  blake:  an  illustrated  quarterly 
(1977-  ) 

BLAKE  STUDIES  (1967-  ) 

Reference  Works 

A  BLAKE  DICTIONARY:  THE  IDEAS  AND  SYMBOLS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  by  S.F.  Damon, 

Providence,  R.I.  (1965). 

A  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  ed.  D.V.  Erdman,  2  vols. 
New  York  (1967). 

william  blake:  the  critical  heritage,  ed.  G.E.  Bentley  Jr.,  (1975). 

— repr.  all  the  early  reviews  and  essays. 

Note:  A  variety  of  audio-visual  material  is  also  available  on  Blake.  See 
Blake  Books:  Annotated  Catalogues  by  G.E.  Bentley  Jr.  under  Bibliographies. 
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Writers  &  their  Worl 


Paul  Scott,  who  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  did  not  win  outstanding  success  until  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  when  he  published  his  ambitiously  conceived  novel-cycle  on  the 
coming  of  Indian  independence,  The  Raj  Quartet,  and  its  sequel,  Staying  On.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  his  much  admired  understanding  of  the  relations  between  British 
and  Indians  was  based  upon  a  bare  three  years  spent  there  on  active  service  in  the 
second  world  war  (and  even  this  included  a  period  in  Burma  and  Malaya)  when  the 
opportunities  for  observation  and  still  more  for  writing  must  have  been  severely  limited. 
Moreover  even  in  those  of  his  novels  which  are  nominally  set  elsewhere,  events  taking 
place  in  India  play  a  decisive  part  in  shaping  the  plot. 

The  first  half  of  the  essay  surveys  the  novels  which  preceded  The  Raj  Quartet.  The 
author  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  last  three  of  these,  The  Chinese  Love  Pavilion, 
The  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  The  Corrida  at  San  PeTtu.  In  these  books  he  traces  Scott’s 
development  of  an  increasingly  sophisticated  story-telling  approach,  significantly  influ¬ 
enced  by  Conrad's  technique,  whereby  one  narrative  is  imposed  upon  another,  with 
episode  cutting  into  episode,  and  the  whole  tentatively  organising  itself  around  what 
is  gradually  discovered  to  be  the  central  pivot  of  the  whole  novel's  structure.’ 

In  his  study  of  The  Raj  Quartet  Dr.  Swinden  suggests  that  Scott’s  principal  achievement 
in  this  series  is  to  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  for  the  British  who  lived  there  India 
was  an  all-embracing  experience  which  could  be  replaced  by  nothing  else,  and  was  far 
more  real  than  their  memories  of  ’home’.  Scott’s  characters  are  divided  into  two  opposite 
categories,  those  who  most  strenuously  foster  the  illusion  of  British  India,  and  those 
who  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  illusion  for  what  it  is.  The  final  phase  of  that 
illusion  is  presented  in  the  masterly  tragi-comedy,  Staying  On. 

Patrick  Swinden  is  Senior  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  University  of  Manchester.  His 
publications  include  Unofficial  Selves:  Characters  in  the  Novel  from  Dickens  to  the  Present 
Day  (1973).  Paul  Scott:  Images  of  India  (1980):  The  Contemporary  Novel  of  History  and 
Society  (forthcoming). 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  David  Higham  Associates  Ltd.  for  permission  to 
quote  from  The  Alien  Sky,  The  Birds  of  Paradise,  The  Jewel  in  the  Crown,  The  Day  of 
the  Scorpion,  A  Division  of  the  Spoils,  and  Staying  On. 

TlPAUL  SCOTT  was  born  in  Palmer’s  Green,  North  London  on  25th  March  1920. 
He  died  on  1st  March  1978. 
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PAUL  SCOTT 


1 

Paul  Scott  was  born  in  1920  in  Palmer’s  Green,  North  London, 
the  second  son  of  a  family  of  commercial  artists.  His  father 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  in  his  profession, 
and  Scott’s  origins  were  therefore  only  humbly  professional 
middle  class.  He  was  educated  at  Winchmore  Hill  Collegiate 
and  later,  at  his  father’s  insistence,  began  training  as  an  accoun¬ 
tant,  until  he  was  called  up  in  1940  to  begin  his  national  service. 
He  was  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  Intelligence,  in  the  U.K., 
for  three  years.  His  commission  in  the  Indian  Army  came  with 
his  arrival  in  India  in  1943.  He  was  posted  to  a  supply  unit 
which  took  him  to  Burma  and  Malaya,  as  well  as  India — an 
experience  he  was  to  make  much  use  of  in  his  first  novel,  Johnnie 
Sahib  (1952).  But  a  year  after  his  war  service  was  completed,  in 
1946,  he  was  demobilized  and  returned  to  England.  There  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Falcon  and  Grey  Walls  Press,  a 
publishing  company  run  by  the  Labour  Member  of  Parliament 
Peter  Baker.  He  left  Baker’s  company  in  1950  to  become  a 
literary  agent  with  David  Higham  Associates.  For  ten  years  he 
was  a  director  of  the  company,  and  produced  four  novels,  from 
Johnnie  Sahib  to  The  Mark  of  the  Warrior  (1958).  Then  he 
resigned  his  position  (in  I960)  to  become  a  free-lance  writer  and 
a  regular  reviewer  for  Country  Life  and  The  Times.  He  did  not 
attract  a  large  following  as  a  novelist  until  the  Raj  Quartet  was 
well  under  way,  in  the  early  1970s;  and  real  popularity  came 
only  with  the  publication  of  Staying  On,  which  won  the  Booker 
Prize  in  1977.  He  died  on  March  1st,  1978. 

Scott  appears  to  have  been  a  very  private  man.  There  are  no 
tantalizing  snippets  of  information  about  him  in  the  literary 
magazines.  Indeed  there  is  little  about  his  books  either — in  spite 
of  the  wide  readership  they  are  attracting  now.  Apparently  he 
loved  music  and  the  cinema  as  much  as  he  loved  literature.  He 
married,  in  1941,  Nancy  Edith  Avery,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters. 

These  are  mere  fragments  of  information,  but  they  do 
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emphasize  the  slightness  of  Scott’s  contact  with  India — for  three 
years  between  1943  and  1946.  One  is  led  to  inquire  about  the 
position  of  India  as  a  country  and  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  man 
who,  on  the  surface,  had  so  little  to  do  with  it.  What  it  meant 
to  him  we  can  surmise  from  the  way  he  writes  about  it.  What 
it  means  to  his  characters  is,  I  think,  an  altogether  different 
thing. 

The  illusory  nature  of  the  world  so  many  of  Scott’s  characters 
inhabit  clearly  has  much  to  do  with  their  author’s  fascination 
with  India.  His  fiction  needs  to  be  sustained  by  events  in  the 
Indian  sub-continent  between  1942  and  1947.  This  is  the  span 
of  time  that  is  traversed  gradually,  shiftingly,  with  many  halts 
and  retrospects,  in  the  Raj  Quartet  (1966-1975).  It  is  also  the 
place  and  the  period  in  which  the  events  of  all  Scott’s  other 
successful  novels  take  place.  Even  where  the  setting  is  a  tiny 
island  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  time  long  after  the  end  of  the 
War  in  the  East  (in  The  Birds  of  Paradise — 1962)  the  real  impetus 
of  the  novel  springs  from  the  India  of  between  the  wars  and  its 
transformation  into  a  post-war  independent  state.  The  fighting 
in  Malaya  that  provides  the  background  of  The  Chinese  Love 
Pavilion  (i960)  is  a  consequence  of  the  'defence  of  India  from 
Japanese  invasion.  Even  in  Scott’s  one  successful  and  important 
novel  which  deals  with  events  outside  India  and  the  war 
altogether  ( The  Corrida  of  San  Pelt'u — 1964),  events  in  India  play 
a  significant  part  in  the  construction  of  the  plot. 

For  Scott  India  is,  or  was,  the  supreme  illusion.  Here,  for 
many  of  his  characters,  is  a  setting  for  their  lives  which  they  feel 
can  be  replaced  by  nothing  else.  They  have  defined  themselves, 
their  duties,  their  professions,  their  moral  values,  their  habits  of 
social  behaviour  and  personal  assessment,  in  relation  to  India. 
Scott  shows  that  for  the  British  who  lived  there,  India  was  an 
all-embracing  experience.  Their  minds  admitted  only  dim  recol¬ 
lections  of  ’home’  in  England.  The  houses  and  gardens  of  the 
Home  Counties  to  which  they  were  sent  away  to  be  educated, 
and  from  which  they  returned  to  take  up  positions  as  soldiers 
and  administrators,  had  to  be  transplanted  to  a  different  climate 
and  a  more  spacious  geography. 

Sarah  Layton  explains  the  Anglo-Indian  response  to  England 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Quartet.  She  is  looking  at  England 
through  the  perspective  of  her  Indian  upbringing,  though  she 
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is  now  walking  with  her  aunt  through  an  English  meadow, 
walking  in  the  direction  of  a  brook — which  reminds  her  of 
another  brook  back  in  India  near  her  father’s  military 
cantonment: 

The  brook  babbling  over  the  stones  reminded  her  of  Pankot  in 
miniature.  But  then  everything  in  England  was  on  a  miniature  scale. 
She  thought  this  had  an  effect  on  the  people  who  lived  there 
always.  In  comparison  with  her  mother  . .  .  Aunt  Lydia  [who 
returned  to  England  permanently,  unlike  her  sisters  Fenny  and 
Mildred]  seemed  to  Sarah  to  lack  a  dimension  that  the  others  didn’t 
lack.  Lacking  this  dimension  was  what  Sarah  supposed  came  of 
living  on  a  tiny  island. 

People  like  Sarah  Layton  and  her  family  have  no  option  but  to 
allow  their  vision  and  expectation  to  develop  within  the  Indian 
dimension,  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  scale  against  which  the 
landscapes  of  England  appear  as  miniatures.  Living  in  England 
will  be  as  unnatural  to  Sarah  Layton  as  she  is  later  to  suppose 
living  in  India,  that  is  to  say  living  in  the  new  independent  India, 
would  be.  In  some  ways  more  so,  since  the  sense  of  physical 
scale  and  proportion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cultivation 
and  assertion  of  a  personal  identity. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  the  Quartet  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  the 
triumph  to  a  lesser  extent  of  many  of  Scott’s  other  novels,  that 
he  has  fully  understood,  almost  one  might  say  shared,  the 
illusion  of  India,  the  Englishman’s  India.  He  has  given  it  a 
density,  an  animation,  a  capacity  for  movement  and  alteration, 
an  ability  to  be  looked  at  from  many  sides,  to  be  experienced 
through  a  variety  of  points  of  view,  which  can  be  true  only  of 
something  that  possesses  a  certain  reality.  Indeed,  reality  of  a 
kind  must  come  into  being  when  a  landscape  and  a  people  are 
subjected  to  the  creative  pressure  of  so  many  minds,  differing 
in  any  number  of  important  ways,  but  ultimately  controlled  by 
an  intangible  idea  of  the  rightness  of  their  presence — more  than 
that,  their  superior  presence — in  the  place  they  now  call  home. 
But  Scott  has  also  understood  the  impermanence  of  this  reality. 
And  he  has  understood  that  when  this  impermanence  is  not 
recognised  by  those  whose  reality  it  is  felt  to  be,  then  the  reality, 
however  substantial,  however  laden  with  the  histories  and 
emblems  of  those  who  have  lived  it,  itself  becomes  an  illusion. 
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In  this  respect  one  might  see  Scott  as  a  latter-day  Forster, 
making  the  same  point  in  1974  as  Forster  was  making  in 
1924 — about  the  folly  of  an  alien  rule  in  India  and  the  illusions 
of  grandeur  and  permanence  it  had  created  for  itself.  But  Forster 
was  deeply  unsympathetic  to  those  who  'ran’  the 
Empire — perhaps  in  part  because  he  never  properly  understood 
what  qualities  were  required  to  'run'  anything.  He  despised  the 
individuals  whom  the  raj  comprised  as  much  as  he  despised  the 
raj  itself.  This  is  not  so  with  Scott.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  an 
almost  Kiplingesque  admiration  for  some  of  the  men  who 
occupy  positions  of  responsibility  in  India,  whether  in  the  civil 
administration  or  the  army.  All  of  his  novels,  not  only  the 
Quartet,  contain  examples  of  efficient  and  humane  Anglo-Indians 
who  could  not  have  appeared  in  any  novel  Forster  might 
conceivably  have  written  about  India.  For  one  thing  Forster’s 
Anglo-Indians  don’t  seem  to  do  any  work.  There  is  no  hint  in 
A  Passage  to  India  about  how  the  Empire  was  administered, 
policed,  defended;  whereas  in  Kipling,  most  of  the  things  that 
happen,  happen  in  a  context  of  work.  Whatever  plot  there  is  in 
a  story  by  Kipling  arises  out  of  exigencies  of  a  real  situation 
based  on  -work.  Scott  is  like  Kipling  here.  He  has  more  of  a 
’feel’  for  India  than  Forster  had,  and  he  knows  how  much  of 
the  Anglo-Indian’s  life  in  India  revolved  around  work  and 
responsibility,  not  merely  some  fake  patriotic  Imperial  sentiment. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  look  at  the  Anglo-Indian 
community  much  more  dispassionately  than  Forster  ever  did. 

It  also  helps  Scott  to  identify  aspects  of  Anglo-Indian  life 
which,  whilst  growing  out  of  the  situation  in  which  the  British 
lived  in  India,  more  nearly  approximates  to  the  lives  of  men 
wherever  they  live.  I  am  referring  to  his  preoccupation  with  his 
characters’  ambitions — ambitions  which  are  often  impossible  to 
realise  because  they  have  arisen  not  out  of  a  real  situation,  which 
can  be  dealt  with,  effectively,  one  way  or  another,  but  out  of 
a  totally  artificial  situation.  This  is  a  situation  which  in  his  case 
India  has  seemed  to  stand  for,  but  which  has  no  more  relation 
to  the  real  India  than  the  regimental  trophies  and  the  mock 
Tudor  cottages  have  to  the  parts  of  India — Pankot,  Ranpur, 
Mayapore — that  Scott  has  invented  to  stand  for  the  whole. 

Scott  has  tried  to  create  characters  who  feel  that  this  India 
is  real;  and  he  has  sought  to  bring  them  to  terms  with  the  fact 
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that  it  is  not.  He  has  tried  to  make  them  recognise  the  illusory 
nature  of  the  ambitions  that  drive  them  and  the  desires  that 
perplex  them.  This  preoccupation  with  what  men  most  want 
for  themselves,  what  they  want  to  believe  in,  or,  more  subtly, 
what  they  want  to  suppose  they  have  believed  in,  makes  Scott 
a  difficult  writer:  difficult  because  of  the  often  complex  states 
of  mind  which  many  of  his  characters  possess,  and  difficult 
because  of  the  way  those  states  of  mind  shift  and  change  under 
the  pressure  of  what  are  often  extraordinary  experiences.  In  the 
novels  we  discover  people  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  circum¬ 
stances  they  will  usually  fail  to  understand,  and  instead  recon¬ 
struct  in  the  image  of  their  own  ambitions  and  desires.  That  is 
why  the  stage  of  his  fiction  is  so  often  populated  by  the 
obsessed,  the  deranged,  the  hypocritical,  and  the  intensely 
self-deceived. 

The  men  and  women  Scott  is  interested  in  are  of  two  opposite 
kinds:  those  who  foster  the  illusion  of  permanence  most  stren¬ 
uously;  and  those  who  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  illusion 
for  what  it  really  is.  He  is  most  interested  in  the  second  kind, 
because  to  feel  as  they  do  is  to  lose  a  part,  perhaps  a  very  large 
part,  of  their  own  reality — which  has  been  over  so  many  years 
dependent  upon  their  connection  with  India.  How  is  a  man  to 
hold  on  to  a  sense  of  personal  reality  when  he  can  feel  the 
external  props  which  have  sustained  it  for  so  long,  at  first  gently, 
and  then  violently,  being  pulled  away?  This  is  the  dominant 
theme  of  Scott's  fiction. 

The  Raj  Quartet  represents  Scott’s  most  complete  and  pro¬ 
found  history  of  this  process.  Here,  the  demise  of  British  India 
is  traced  through  the  fortunes  of  an  enormous  cast  of  characters 
who  respond  to  these  problems  of  personal  identity  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  But  from  his  earliest  work,  Scott  has  sought  to  expose 
the  characters  in  his  fiction  to  the  collapse  of  their  illusions  and 
the  consequent  threat  administered  to  their  sense  of  personal 
identity. 
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II 


Paul  Scott’s  first  work  of  fiction, Johnnie  Sahib,  is  a  story  about 
a  company  of  soldiers  involved  in  ground-and-air  operations  in 
the  jungles  of  Burma  in  1942.  It  is  a  fine  novel,  particularly 
good  at  describing  the  frustrations  and  ambitions  of  men  at 
work.  But  it  does  not  in  any  significant  way  touch  on  what  is 
to  become  Scott’s  major  preoccupation — relations  between  men 
and  women  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  between  men  and  men)  of 
different  races.  Later,  in  the  Raj  Quartet  in  particular,  the  coming 
together  of  white  and  coloured  in  love,  hate  and  (more  rarely) 
indifference,  will  constitute  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  fiction.  There 
the  base  on  which  the  edifice  of  politics,  personal  relationships, 
war  and  family  tradition  stands,  is  the  birth  of  a  Eurasian  child 
to  an  English  girl  who  has  been  raped  by  a  gang  of  Indian 
youths. 

In  Scott’s  second  novel,  The  Alien  Sky  (1953),  the  Eurasian 
subject  is  of  fundamental  importance.  The  plot  hangs  on  the 
fact  that  the  principal  female  character,  Dorothy  Gower,  is  a 
Eurasian,  or  'chi  chi’,  although  we  don’t  discover  this  until 
half-way  through  the  book.  No  one  else,  not  even  (especially) 
her  husband,  knows  it  until  an  American  visitor  to  Marapore 
inadvertently  discovers  her  secret.  But  the  fact  of  Dorothy’s 
mixed  parentage  has,  in  all  but  the  literal  sense  (she  is  white), 
coloured  her  whole  life.  Especially  it  has  destroyed  her  relation¬ 
ship  with  her  husband,  forcing  her  to  use  him  as  a  channel 
through  which  she  can  release  her  hatred  of  all  that  is  unmixed, 
white  or  brown.  The  strain  involved  in  her  pretensions  to  English 
birth  and  upbringing,  the  manoeuvres  she  has  to  invent  to  stay 
away  from  the  country  she  has  never  seen  and  could  never  feel 
at  home  in,  and  the  hatred  of  her  Indian  homeland  that  has 
forced  upon  her  these  subterfuges,  are  all  fully  illuminated  when 
MacKendrick,  the  American,  discovers  from  a  childhood  friend 
of  Dorothy’s,  the  fact  of  her  Eurasian  birth. 

MacKendrick  has  come  to  Marapore  to  lay  a  private  ghost. 
He  feels  he  has  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  his  character  which 
have  been  created  by  a  bullying  and  sadistic  brother.  This 
brother,  Dwight,  has  recently  died  in  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  and 
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MacKendrick  discovers  that  he  has  left  a  pile  of  letters  from 
Dorothy,  pleading  with  him  not  to  abandon  her  to  her  unsatis¬ 
factory  marriage  with  Tom  Gower.  He  has  also  left  a  letter  of 
his  own,  written  to  Dorothy,  which  he  never  sent  to  her.  It 
contained  the  puzzling  confession  that  'what  you  told  me  that 
time  would  make  a  difference.’  Before  Judith  Anderson’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  childhood  in  Assam,  MacKendrick  has  assumed 
that  Dorothy  meant  that  she  couldn’t  have  children  (which  in 
a  sense  was  true,  because  they  might  have  been  brown).  But 
now  that  MacKendrick  has  discovered  the  real  reason,  his 
attitude  to  the  woman  he  had  intended  to  take  in  order  to  score 
off  his  dead  brother  becomes  more  complicated.  So  does  his 
relationship  with  the  husband.  His  suffering  at  Dorothy’s  hands 
is  seen  to  be  a  hideously  unjust  retribution  on  the  whole  white 
male  sex,  of  which  Gower,  with  his  unpopular  liberal  attitudes, 
is  such  an  unrepresentative  example. 

Certainly  the  most  powerfully  moving  scenes  in  this  novel 
have  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  Eurasians  by  members  of  the 
white  community.  The  first  of  these  describes  a  party  at  which 
Judith’s  pretensions  to  having  been  brought  up  in  Brighton  are 
cruelly  exposed  by  an  embittered  English  war  widow — an  event 
which  is  responsible  for  her  confession  about  Dorothy  to 
MacKendrick.  The  second  is  at  the  end  of  the  book  when 
MacKendrick,  about  to  make  love  to  Dorothy,  accuses  her  of 
deceiving  Gower  for  inadequate  and  totally  sadistic  reasons: 

'You  could  have  told  him  what  you  were  long  ago,  couldn’t  you? 
You’ve  deliberately  not  told  him  because  all  you  wanted  him  to 
feel  was  how  much  you  hated  him  .  . .  What  happens  now?  How 
long  do  you  intend  to  hate  me?  That’s  how  its  going  to  be  isn’t 
it?  Having  your  own  back  on  me  because  of  Dwight.  Having  your 
own  back  on  Tom  because  you  were  forced  to  marry  him.  They’re 
both  the  same.  What  happens  when  you’ve  got  nobody  left  to  get 
your  own  back  on?  What  happens  when  you’ve  got  nobody  left 
to  hate?’ 


The  predictable  answer  is  returned: 

'There’ll  be  myself,  won’t  there?  That’s  what  you  want  me  to  say! 
That  there’ll  be  myself!’ 
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The  scene  is  not  melodramatic  because  it  issues  out  of  a  fatally 
plausible  conjunction  of  two  people  at  a  stage  in  their  lives 
when  they  feel  driven  to  hurt  and  be  revenged  on  a  world  that 
has  humiliated  them.  So  when  MacKendrick  enters  her,  she 
makes  an  animal  response.  He  is  driven  to  impotence  and  she 
closes  with  him  in  scorn.  He  claims  she  was  thinking  of  Dwight. 
She  attributes  her  refusal  to  be  possessed  to  her  habit  of 
withholding  herself.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  she  withholds  the  truth 
about  herself  from  Tom  Gower  on  a  physical  level,  as  well  as 
on  the  level  of  her  'genetic’  identity:  'There’s  always  been  part 
of  me  he  hasn’t  knowingly  possessed  ...  If  he  knew  what  I  was 
I’d  have  nothing  left  to  withhold.’ 

The  episode  is  a  very  painful  dramatisation  of  the  connection 
in  Dorothy’s  mind  between  her  racial  secret,  her  social  frigidity 
and  her  manipulation  of  her  sex  to  humiliate  others.  The  fact 
that  MacKendrick  is  the  victim  upon  whom  she  inflicts  this 
humiliation  is  suffused  with  a  most  brutal  irony.  After  all,  his 
original  attitude  towards  her  was  also  based  on  a  need  to  punish 
others  and  satisfy  his  injured  pride.  But  now  that  he  has 
discovered  Dorothy’s  secret,  both  she  and  her  husband  have 
ceased  to  be  mere  'images’.  They  are  'people  who  exist  outside 
you  and  in  spite  of  you.  You  may  know  the  image  backwards 
but  you  don’t  know  what’s  behind  it  or  within  it.  You  don’t 
know  her  in  the  way  you  knew  Dwight.  You’ve  set  an  image 
against  a  man  and  you’ve  judged.’  Now  that  kind  of  judgment 
is  turned  against  him  as  Dorothy  fails  to  see  in  him  also  anything 
more  than  'an  image’.  At  the  moment  he  tries  to  get  beyond  his 
previous  role  as  Dwight’s  substitute,  Dorothy  sees  him  and 
Dwight  and  Tom  as  indistinguishable  representatives  of  the 
despised  white  male  sex,  and  herself  as  the  white  girl  who  won’t 
play  'chi  chi’.  She  withholds  herself  at  the  point  where  her  sex 
and  her  mixed  blood  run  together  and  stagnate. 

Tom  Gower  has  to  be  understood  throughout  as  the 
unknowing  victim  of  Dorothy’s  Eurasian  conscience.  Her  frig¬ 
idity,  her  infidelity,  her  mysterious  changes  of  mind  about 
whether  or  not  she  will  go  to  England  or  whether  she  will  go 
to  one  of  the  Princely  States  are  all  entangled  with  the  Gowers’ 
eviction  from  his  farm  and  removal  from  his  position  on  the 
newspaper  he  edits.  Unlike  MacKendrick  or  Dorothy,  Gower 
feels  that  he  is  bound  to  an  India  that  seems  no  longer  to  want 
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him.  On  the  one  hand  he  has  to  accept  that  he  has  fifteen  years 
of  self-deception  standing  between  himself  and  reality;  on  the 
other  that,  deception  or  otherwise,  this  is  his  world,  'and  a  man 
and  his  world  are  inseparable’.  Tragically,  on  a  merely  physical 
level,  the  reality  of  his  connection  with  India  is  in  Dorothy.  Her 
mixed  blood  is  the  physical  equivalent  of  his  mixed  relationship 
with  the  world  from  which  he  cannot  separate  himself.  But 
history  and  social  attitudes  and  Dorothy’s  own  attitude  to  these 
things,  as  well  as  her  physical  dislike,  have  removed  this 
consolation  from  him.  The  book  ends  with  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  suicide  and  Dorothy’s  unloving  return  to  their  house: 
'I’ve  come  back  here,’  she  said  at  last.  'And  Tom  will  come 
back  too,  I  suppose.’ 

Two  novels,  A  Male  Child  (1956)  and  The  Mark  of  the  Warrior 
(1958),  complete  Scott’s  apprenticeship,  developing  his  interest 
in  obsessional  family  relationships  and  the  mystique  of  leader¬ 
ship.  In  the  novels  that  follow  ( The  Chinese  Love  Pavilion,  The 
Birds  of  Paradise,  and  The  Corrida  at  San  Feli'u),  he  was  to 
evolve  a  much  more  complex  narrative  technique  than  the  one 
he  used  in  the  earlier  work.  There  he  had  relied  on  the  direct 
representation  of  events  in  temporal  sequence,  incorporating  the 
occasional  flashback  or  abrupt  change  of  scene.  But  he  had 
done  little  to  extend  these  techniques  to  produce  a  multi-layered 
effect  of  narrative  superimposed  on  narrative,  episode  cutting 
into  episode,  and  the  whole  tentatively  organizing  itself  around 
what  is  gradually  discovered  to  be  the  central  pivot  of  the 
novel’s  structure.  In  other  words  he  had  learnt  little  from  what 
had  been  such  an  important  strategy  in  the  novels  of  Conrad 
— whose  example,  I  would  suggest,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
Scott’s  preoccupations  as  well  as  his  techniques  as  a  writer. 

After  The  Mark  of  the  Warrior,  a  transformation  of  narrative 
into  something  densely  suggestive  of  the  mysteries  and  uncer¬ 
tainties  attending  the  fates  of  men  becomes  more  prominent. 
Scott  begins  to  exercise  control  over  the  plots  of  his  novels  by 
arranging  them  in  poetic  rather  in  merely  sequential  patterns. 
The  narrative  sequence  doesn’t  break  down  altogether,  but  it 
tends  to  be  dissolved  and  reorganized  by  a  mind  intent  on 
reminiscence,  or  exploration,  or  even  creative  fabrication  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  ’real’  events  that  lie,  inert  and  futile,  behind  the 
complex  pattern  of  the  novel. 
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Scott’s  first  attempt  to  extend  the  implications  of  his  narrative 
by  allowing  parts  of  it  to  move  forward  in  the  traditional  manner 
whilst  other  parts  of  it  stay  still,  or  carry  the  reader  back  into 
mysterious  and  uncertain  past,  is  The  Chinese  Love  Pavilion 
(i960).  There  have  been  strong  hints  of  this  in  A  Male  Child 
and  the  Mark  of  the  Warrior,  in  each  of  which  the  events 
preceding  the  action  we  witness  become  clearer  the  closer  the 
present  action  moves  to  its  crisis.  But  most  of  the  early  novels 
had  used  a  particular  landscape,  or  a  particular  building,  like  the 
pavilion  here,  as  a  symbolic  location,  a  place  in  which  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  has  mysterious  power  to  affect  what  is 
happening  in  the  present — and  which  signalises  that  this  is  so 
by  its  physical  character  as  well  as  by  the  position  it  occupies 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  put.  Aylward  ,  in  A  Male  Child,  is 
the  closest  we  have  come  to  this  so  far.  But  compared  with  the 
pavilion,  or  the  cage  at  Jundapur  (in  The  Birds  of  Paradise ),  or 
the  Spanish  locations  in  The  Corrida  at  San  Feli'u,  or  the 
MacGregor  House  and  the  Bibighar  Gardens  in  the  Quartet, 
Mrs.  Hurst’s  old  house  is  only  sketchily  presented.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  although  the  pavilion  is  a  much  more  suggestively 
mysterious  place,  after  the  haunting  Prologue  in  which  it  is  first 
described,  too  much  of  The  Chinese  Love  Pavilion  reads  like  a 
metaphysical  version  of  the  Mark  of  the  Warrior.  It  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  same  kind  of  narrative,  and  the  position  of  the 
pavilion  within  it  is  not  so  essential  to  whatever  it  contains 
which  rises  above  the  level  of  mere  plot. 

The  Birds  of  Paradise  is  almost  certainly  Paul  Scott’s  finest 
pr e-Raj  achievement.  Here  the  narrative  is  simple;  the  pattern 
of  prospect  and  retrospect  unforced  and  necessary;  and  the 
central  image  of  the  birds  of  paradise  is  tightly  woven  into  the 
structure  of  the  narrative,  and  beautifully  appropriate  to  the 
states  of  mind  the  novel  explores.  The  exposition  of  a  series  of 
related  themes  through  the  slow  unfolding  of  several  narratives 
seems  to  be  the  ideal  medium  for  Scott’s  mature  art.  It  requires 
the  play  of  memory,  the  act  of  the  mind  looking  back  into  the 
past  and  separating  deception  from  truth,  teasing  out  the 
different  forms  of  truth  from  the  illusions  that  may  have  housed 
them.  This  recognition  of  how  the  truth  of  the  past  fades  and 
re-shapes  itself  in  the  interests  of  the  present  is  at  the  heart  of 
Scott’s  novel.  Also  at  the  heart  of  it  is  the  fact  that  what  a  man 
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might  suppose  is  the  essential  nature  of  his  present  may  be  as 
illusory  as  the  idealised  past  it  has  been  built  on;  and  that  to  see 
the  past  differently,  from  the  perspective  of  a  new  experience, 
might  be  a  powerful  means  of  re-directing  and  re-shaping  his 
present.  A  man  can  live  too  much  and  too  little  in  the  past. 
Certainly  he  can  become  too  absorbed  in  paradisiacal  illusions 
out  of  which,  in  some  cases,  his  past  has  been  fabricated. 

We  first  meet  William  Conway,  the  hero  of  The  Birds  of 
Paradise,  on  Manoba,  a  volcanic  island  situated  off  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea.  It  soon  becomes  obvious  to  us  that  there  are 
two  Manobas:  the  Manoba  of  the  coastline  and  trading  station 
with  the  S.I.A.T.  (Straits  Islands  and  Archipelago  Trading  Com¬ 
pany)  plantations  in  the  background,  and  hutments  and  make¬ 
shift  docks  on  the  edge  of  the  water;  and  the  Manoba  of  the 
interior,  which  is  a  land  of  rumour  and  mystery,  'a  dark  forgotten 
island  whose  warriors  challenge  your  approach,  make  magic  out 
of  tins  and  mysteries  out  of  birds.’  Conway  lives  near  the 
plantation,  having  taken  a  year’s  sabbatical  leave  from  his  job 
in  London  in  order  to  visit  friends  and  acquaintances  in  India 
and  the  Far  East  whom  he  knew  as  a  child  and,  later,  as  a 
P.O.W.  in  a  Japanese  camp.  One  of  his  fellow  prisoners, 
Cranston,  has  settled  another  ex-P.O.W.,  Daintree,  on  the  island, 
and  certain  of  the  details  of  Daintree’s  history  have  brought 
Conway  there  to  meet  him.  Together  they  set  off  on  expeditions 
to  view  the  birds  of  paradise,  which  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the 
centre  of  the  island.  But  it  may  be  that  they  are  among  the 
birds  out  of  which  the  natives  have  made  mysteries.  By  the  end 
of  the  novel  Conway  has  never  found  them. 

One  bird  in  the  novel  which  is  very  definitely  alive  and,  in 
its  way,  impressive,  is  a  parrot  called  Melba.  The  story  begins 
with  an  anecdote  about  this  bird: 


If  Melba  interrups  her  South  American  love  song,  and  squawks, 
'Wurrah  Yadoor — a!’  I  take  no  notice  ...  but  if  the  squawk  is 
followed  by  the  tinny  sound  she  makes  with  her  beak  and  claws 
when  she  tangles  with  the  wire-netting  of  her  cage,  I  leave  the  hut 
and  go  into  the  clearing  to  calm  her  down  by  tickling  her  stomach 
and  ruffling  the  top  of  her  head. 
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So  far  as  the  story  is  concerned,  Melba  is  both  a  consolation 
and  an  embarrassment  to  Conway.  She  has  been  given  to  him 
as  a  present  by  two  childhood  friends,  Dora  Salford  and 
Krishanramarao,  after  his  return  tojundapur — one  of  the  Indian 
Princely  States  he  knew  well  in  his  boyhood.  The  parrot  had 
got  used  to  imitating  his  name,  and  'Krishi’  had  said  that  he 
couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  her  going  through  life  shouting 
'William  Conway’  unless  she  had  William  Conway  close  at  hand 
to  hear.  '  "Love’s  path  never  ran  smoothly”,  he  said,  but  there 
were  limits  to  the  obstacles  that  should  be  put  in  its  way.’  So 
Melba  becomes  Conway’s  personal  gift,  in  a  way  his  lover.  He 
says  that  'the  parrot  would  be  my  personal  bird  of  paradise’  and 
later  (to  Cranston)  that  she  is  a  'mock  bird  of  paradise,  the  only 
bird  that  could  easily  be  obtained  living,  unless  you  visited 
islands  like  Manoba.’  Clearly  Melba’s  presence  is  of  considerable 
emblematic  significance.  By  looking  into  the  circumstances  of 
Conway’s  reception  of  her,  and  therefore  of  her  connection  with 
other,  more  authentic  birds  of  paradise,  we  might  be  able  to 
clarify  Scott’s  attitudes  to  romance,  illusion,  and  the  quest  for 
reality,  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  novel. 

William  Conway  had  first  known  Krishi  and  Dora  in  Jundapur 
back  in  the  1920s  and  30s,  when  he  was  the  son  of  the  British 
Resident  at  the  palace  of  the  Maharajah  of  Tradura,  and  Dora 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Major  stationed  in  a  town  just  outside 
the  agency  territories.  Krishanramarao,  or  ’Krishi’,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jundapur.  William  had  known  Dora 
in  Tradura,  and  had  conducted  a  juvenile  love-affair  with  her 
in  the  grounds  of  the  palace.  They  had  both  met  Krishi  at 
Kinwar  in  the  winter  of  1928-29,  shortly  before  William’s 
departure  for  England — from  which,  it  transpired,  he  was  never 
to  return,  till  now.  The  short  period  of  the  Kinwar  tiger  hunt 
and  William’s  stay  at  the  palace  at  Jundapur  with  Krishi  and 
Dora  during  the  spring  of  1929  comprises  the  thematic  centre 
of  the  novel.  Out  of  this  experience  Conway  forged  the  terms 
of  his  entry  into  the  adult  world.  He  imprinted  on  his  spirit  a 
picture  of  what  the  world  was  like,  or  might  be  like,  or  might, 
in  the  future,  seem  to  have  been  like,  which  was  to  shake  down 
into  the  basic  elements  of  his  adult  personality. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  later  in  his  life  Conway  should 
continue  to  nurture  an  ambition  to  test  the  illusion  which  the 
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inheritance  he  had  received  from  his  father  had  built  around 
him;  and  that  his  experience  with  Dora  and  Krishi  at  Jundapur 
had  seemed  to  invest  with  a  poetic,  even  mythical  substance.  At 
first  he  applies  the  test  to  Cranston,  the  Quaker  doctor  he  knew 
in  the  prison  camp  at  Pig  Eye;  then  to  Daintree,  Cranston’s 
friend  and  mentor,  now  working  for  S.I.A.T.  on  Manoba.  But 
in  each  of  these  cases  the  work  that  was  their  life  is  no  longer 
available  or  no  longer  satisfies.  'The  illusion  of  my  life  had  been 
that  a  man  should  love  his  job,  be  dedicated  to  it,  born  to  it.’ 
This  was  what  he  thought  he  had  found,  in  reality,  in  Cranston’s 
medical  work  at  Pig  Eye;  and  what  Cranston  thought  he  had 
found  in  Daintree’s  struggle  to  eradicate  yaws  from  the  Malayan 
jungle  tribes.  But  it  was  an  illusion,  nevertheless.  After  1945, 
Cranston’s  work  was  over.  When  penicillin  was  discovered, 
Daintree’s  struggle  became  futile.  So  Conway  has  to  move 
further  into  the  past,  into  his  own  past,  into  the  heart  of  the 
illusion  where,  strangely,  it  may  be  that  what  is  most  real  to 
him,  his  own  reality,  might  be  found.  'I  hadn’t  killed  the  past 
by  going  back  to  Jundapur.  I  hadn’t  buried  my  dead.  The  dead 
weren’t  dead.  Everything  had  grown  directly  out  of  the  past, 
undeviatingly;  you  could  squint  from  the  rather  blowsy  flower 
down  the  stem  and  see  the  living  root;  a  root  which  had  shaped 
me  .  .  .’.  This  takes  him  back  again  to  the  palace  at  Jundapur, 
to  Dora  and  Krishi,  and  to  the  birds  of  paradise. 

The  birds  perched  on  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a 
spacious  hexagonal  cage  constructed  in  the  middle  of  an  island 
on  the  Rajah  of  Jundapur’s  estate.  Though  the  roof  was  hollow, 
looking  up  at  it  Krishi,  Dora  and  William  had  been  able  to  see 
the  paradisaeidae  suspended  there,  or  swooping,  hovering  and 
soaring  above  the  leaves  and  branches  of  their  natural  forest. 
Beneath  them,  in  a  glass-topped  cabinet,  was  a  set  of  coloured 
drawings  of  the  birds,  with  an  account  of  their  habits  and  the 
curious  legends  that  surround  them. 

But  the  birds  were  dead,  stuffed,  brought  to  the  island  stuffed 
and  dead  years  before  by  the  Rajah’s  father.  ’Periodically  a 
Muslim  servant  called  Akbar  Ali,  using  a  tall  step  ladder  which 
could  be  unclasped  from  the  walls  of  the  cage,  climbed  up  and 
unscrewed  the  birds  from  their  rods  one  by  one,  and  brought 
them  down  to  inspect  the  wire  frames.  In  the  leather  bag  he 
brought  there  were  coils  of  wire,  pliers,  a  pot  of  Vaseline  jelly 
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and  little  bottles  of  fluid  which  he  applied  to  the  body  feathers 
.  . The  jellies  and  lotions  that  Ali  applied  to  the  birds, 
imparting  to  them  their  magnificent  gloss  and  splendour,  betrays 
a  hint  of  tawdriness,  of  artifice  at  the  heart  of  experience.  It  is 
a  more  successful  bringing  together  of  the  significant  and  the 
absurd,  the  urgent  and  the  theatrically  cosmetic,  than  was 
represented  by  the  Chinese  pavilion  in  the  earlier  novel.  More 
successful  because  the  subtle  blend  of  nostalgia,  romance,  and 
inner,  emotional  reality  which  the  birds  represent  is  so  satisfyingly 
produced  in  the  behaviour  of  the  three  characters  to  one  another 
both  then,  in  the  past,  and  now,  during  Conway’s  period  of 
return — when  Dora  is  still,  surprisingly,  a  guest  at  Jundapur,  and 
the  birds  of  paradise  remain  undisturbed  in  their  gorgeous  but 
stilted  postures. 

William  and  Dora  row  to  the  island  one  afternoon  and  re¬ 
enter  the  cage.  Though  Ali  has  been  dead  for  two  years,  from 
the  ground  there  is  no  sign  of  decay.  By  now  there  has  been 
an  explicit  identification  of  the  birds  as  symbols  of  the  Raj,  and 
later  of  the  Princely  States  during  the  British  occupation  of 
India.  But  it  has  become  clear  that  they  mean  very  much  more 
than  that,  on  a  personal  level,  to  William  and  Dora — though 
what  they  mean  is  intimately  tied  up  with  William’s  and  Dora’s 
Indian  history  and  background.  What  they  most  profoundly 
represent  is  brought  out  by  a  picture  of  one  of  the  birds,  an 
engraving  in  the  old  cabinet  entitled  'Natives  of  Aru  shooting 
the  Great  Bird  of  Paradise’.  Here  the  first  victim  lies  on  the 
ground  stunned  by  the  blunt  tip  of  an  arrow,  waiting  to  be 
killed  in  a  way  that  won’t  damage  its  plumage  or  reduce  the 
market  value  of  its  skin.  Looking  at  the  engraving,  Conway’s 
mind  slips  back  thirty  years,  to  the  moment  when  he  first  saw 
it.  Those  thirty  years  are  'sucked  back  into  the  vacuum  their 
going  had  created’,  and  he  is  back  as  a  young  boy  by  the  side 
of  Dora  as  a  young  girl.  All  the  illusions  of  imperial  splendour, 
the  dreams  of  a  past  in  India  that  might  have  been — even  in  a 
simulated  form  in  the  Princely  States  with  their  ossified  and 
irrelevant  splendours — drain  away  from  the  memory  and  the 
fantasy  of  those  thirty  years.  But  they  have  helped  to  bring  back 
the  truth  of  William's  feeling  for  Dora,  disentangled  from  the 
fantasy  that  will  always  be  incomplete,  because  involved  with 
so  much  that  was  real  and  lasting:  'The  . . .  lines  at  the  corners 
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of  her  eyes  .  .  .,  the  husky  memsahib  voice  became,  briefly, 
focuses  for  my  tenderness,  and  acquired  beauty  as  did  all  the 
traces  left  on  her  by  her  years,  for  her  years  were  her  life,  and 
I  had  loved  her  as  a  child.’ 

The  myths  and  legends  of  the  birds  go  much  further  to 
complicate  our  feeling  for  what  Conway  has  lost  and  the 
illumination  he  has  now,  fleetingly,  achieved.  No  one  can  say 
how  seriously  their  mythical  powers  were  taken  by  the  natives 
who  hunted  them  and  sold  them,  or  how  far  they  cultivated 
their  air  of  mystery  as  a  merely  commercial  asset.  The  belief 
that  they  were  footless  ('Apoda’)  emphasized  their  ethereal, 
immaterial  potentialities.  Or  the  suspicion  that  their  feet  were 
cut  off  by  native  traders  merely  emphasized  the  brutal  retribution 
men  exact  from  whatever  is  beautiful  and  strange.  The  power 
of  the  birds,  even  when  their  dead  forms  are  capable  of  giving 
wing  only  to  fantasy  and  dreams  in  the  hearts  of  mortal  men, 
is  demonstrated  in  the  strangely  isolated  moments  William, 
Dora  and  Krishi  remember  having  experienced  in  the  cage.  One 
of  them  was  always  absent,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  two  who 
were  there,  there  was  always  a  difference  of  opinion  about  what 
had  happened  between  them. 

Conway’s  return  to  Jundapur  and  his  journey  to  Manoba  are 
stages  in  a  search  for  what  might  lie  behind  the  maya  (illusion) 
he  suspects  his  father  thought  was  all,  finally,  life  had  to  offer. 
At  first  he  looks  for  the  importance  a  man  might  possess  in  his 
own  eyes;  then  in  the  histories  of  others — in  Cranston,  and,  on 
Manoba,  in  Daintree.  But  the  most  substantial  object  of  his 
quest  remains,  in  a  sense,  the  most  fanciful — the  birds  of  paradise 
which,  if  they  existed  and  were  found,  would  make  the  illusory 
splendours  of  his  past  take  wing.  And  if  they  do  not  exist,  and 
are  only  the  fabrications  of  Daintree’s  good  humour  and  the 
vocal  tricks  of  native  boys,  there  is  still  Melba,  the  mock  bird 
of  paradise,  singing  of  the  hills,  valleys  and  forests  of  her  youth. 
She  ’sings  as  though  she  sees  them  through  her  wrinkled,  lidded 
eyes,  which  she  half  closes.  There  is  contentment  in  her  singing, 
happiness  in  recollection  and  a  mature  acceptance  that  so  much 
of  her  youth  was  maya,  so  much  of  it  illusion.’ 

The  Corrida  at  San  Felm  (1964)  provides  the  most  extreme 
example  of  the  temporal  dislocation  of  the  narrative  that  has 
already  been  used  so  successfully  in  The  Birds  of  Paradise.  At 
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first  glance  this  is  Scott’s  most  puzzling  book.  In  fact  it  is  not 
so  much  (apparently)  one  book,  as  a  collection  of  papers,  short 
stories,  and  an  unfinished  novel  called  The  Plaza  de  Toros.  These 
are  the  creations  of  a  novelist  called  Edward  Thornhill,  whose 
journey  from  nervous  collapse  to  despair  and  suicide  is  charted 
by  the  way  the  editor  of  these  manuscripts  had  contrived  to 
assemble  the  psychological  dynamics  in  the  life  of  the  man  who 
created  them.  The  core  of  Thornhill’s  personality,  and  the  deep 
reasons  for  his  tragedy,  emerge  from  a  complete  appraisal  of  his 
own  behaviour  and  its  relation  to  the  behaviour  of  his  fictional 
characters.  Since  these  characters  tend  to  change,  in  situation 
and  personality,  from  draft  to  draft;  and  since  we  are  able  to 
apply  things  that  we  know  about  Thornhill  (and  his  wife) 
sometimes  in  advance,  sometimes  with  hindsight,  to  his  present 
situation;  the  Corrida  is  a  strenuous  novel  to  read.  In  the  end, 
it  may  be  that  it  is  defeated  by  its  own  cleverness.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  very  powerful  book,  and  the  quality  of  the  writing  in 
it — often  rhetorical,  but  sometimes  spare  and  unfussily  accurate 
about  the  most  interesting  and  complex  states  of  mind — prepares 
the  reader  much  better  than  its  light-heartedly  picaresque  sequel 
(The  Bender:  1963) — for  the  Quartet  that  is  to  follow. 


Ill 

The  events  of  the  Raj  Quartet  extend  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
from  the  'Quit  India’  motion  of  the  All  India  Congress  Com¬ 
mittee  in  August  1942,  to  the  preparations  for  partition  that 
followed  the  British  retreat  in  August  1947.  The  first  volume, 
The  Jewel  in  the  Crown  (1966),  traces  some  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  two  events  that  occurred  during  the  riots  that 
followed  the  Congress  vote.  The  first  of  these  was  the  assault 
on  Miss  Edwina  Crane,  a  Supervisor  of  Protestant  schools,  and 
the  murder  of  her  colleague,  Mr.  Chaudhuri.  The  second, 
more  lengthily  developed  event,  was  the  rape  of  Miss  Daphne 
Manners — the  niece  of  Lady  Manners,  widow  of  an  ex-governor 
of  Ranpur — by  a  gang  of  Indian  youths. 

In  the  first  Part  we  are  offered  a  history  of  Edwina  Crane’s 
career  in  the  Indian  Education  Service.  In  Parts  2,  3,  and  6 
several  characters  meditate  on  her  experience  and  offer  opinions 
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about  the  sort  of  woman  she  was.  In  the  course  of  these 
meditations  we  learn  that  she  killed  herself  by  dressing  in  Indian 
clothes  and  immolating  herself  in  something  like  the  traditional 
manner  of  suttee. 

The  rest  of  the  novel  is  devoted  to  the  story  of  Daphne 
Manners.  After  her  parents’  death  she  has  been  brought  up  by 
Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Manners,  and  is  now  staying  in  Mayapore, 
at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  her  aunt  called  Lil  Chatterjee. 
During  this  time  she  enters  into  two  emotional  commitments, 
One  of  them  with  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  Ronald 
Merrick,  is  not  at  all  of  her  choosing,  and  she  eventually  refuses 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  him.  The  other,  with  a  young  Indian 
called  Hari  Kumar,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  England  and 
educated  at  one  of  its  most  prestigious  public  schools,  develops 
into  a  serious  relationship  that  transports  them  both  across  the 
racial  barrier.  It  is  after  consummating  their  love  in  the  Bibighar 
gardens  that  they  are  set  on  by  a  gang  of  Indians  who  beat  up 
Kumar  and  rape  Daphne.  Merrick  tries  to  pin  the  crime  on 
Kumar  and  five  of  his  associates,  but  certain  technical  details 
and,  most  damagingly,  Daphne’s  refusal  to  give  evidence  that 
would  implicate  him,  make  it  impossible  to  charge  him  with 
the  offence.  Nevertheless  he  is  detained  in  prison  under  the 
Emergency  regulations,  being  ’suspected’  by  Merrick  of  sub¬ 
versive  activities  against  the  British  during  the  riots. 

The  Day  of  the  Scorpion  (1968)  touches  on  the  relationship 
between  Daphne  and  Hari  only  in  passing.  We  are  reminded 
that  Daphne  died  in  childbirth  and  informed  that  Hari  remained 
in  prison.  The  baby  is  christened  'Parvati’  by  its  godmother  Lady 
Manners,  and  accompanies  her  on  her  travels  through  Northern 
India.  The  only  extensive  development  of  the  Bibighar  affair  is 
an  examination  of  Kumar  by  a  Captain  Rowan,  which  produces 
an  exhaustive  account  of  the  details  of  Kumar’s  arrest,  detention 
and  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Ronald  Merrick.  This  treatment, 
according  to  Kumar  and  a  fellow  detainee,  was  brutally  sadistic, 
indicating  strong  homosexual  tendencies  in  Merrick,  which  are 
at  variance  with  the  public  image  he  presents  to  the  world  at 
all  other  times. 

The  main  narrative  of  the  second  volume,  however,  has  to 
do  with  the  Laytons,  an  Anglo-Indian  military  family  who  did 
not  appear  in  The  Jewel  in  the  Crown.  Their  long-standing 
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involvement  with  India  is  documented  with  profuse  details  from 
their  family  trees  and  the  social-regimental  connections  they 
enjoy.  Before  their  removal  from  Ranpur  to  Pankot,  in  the  hills, 
the  youngest  daughter,  Susan,  is  to  marry  a  Captain  in  the  Indian 
army  called  Teddie  Bingham.  The  wedding  takes  place  in  the 
Princely  State  of  Mirat,  where  the  Nawab,  a  pro-British  pro¬ 
gressive  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  towards  a  liberal 
and  democratic  constitution  by  a  White  Russian  emigre  called 
Bronowsky,  has  offered  the  Laytons  the  hospitality  of  his  guest 
house.  The  only  embarrassment  occurs  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
into  the  limousine  in  which  Teddie  Bingham  and  his  best  man 
are  travelling  to  the  service.  This  best  man  is  Ronald  Merrick, 
now  a  Captain  in  Military  Intelligence.  The  incident  of  the  stone 
is  followed  by  a  distressing  scene  on  the  station  platform  where 
Merrick  is  solicited  by  an  Indian  woman  in  a  white  saree  who 
pleads  with  him,  falls  on  her  knees,  and  places  her  forehead  on 
the  ground  before  his  feet.  These  are  the  first  signs  that  Merrick’s 
treatment  of  Kumar  and  the  other  boys  has  not  been  forgotten. 
Further  details  of  the  hounding  of  Merrick  by  Indian  fanatics, 
intent  on  making  political  capital  out  of  the  Kumar  case,  are 
given  in  the  second  Part  of  The  Towers  of  Silence. 

Before  the  wedding,  when  the  Laytons  were  spending  the 
summer  in  Kashmir,  the  elder  Layton  sister,  Sarah  (who  now 
emerges  as  one  of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  Quartet ) 
visits  Lady  Manners  secretly  on  her  house-boat  and  sees  the 
baby  Parvati.  After  the  wedding  she  discusses  the  Kumar  case 
with  Merrick.  Though  she  dislikes  him,  she  begins  to  form  a 
relationship  with  him  that  is  further  developed  as  a  result  of 
events  that  occur  shortly  after  the  wedding.  After  getting  Susan 
pregnant  during  their  honeymoon  at  Nanoora,  Teddie  goes  off 
with  his  regiment  on  active  service,  and  is  killed  whilst  on 
reconnoitre.  Merrick,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time,  tries  to 
save  him,  but  is  badly  burned  and  mutilated. 

Whilst  at  Mirat,  Sarah  has  formed  a  friendly,  though  distant, 
relationship  with  the  Count’s  protege,  Ahmed  Kasim,  the  second 
son  of  a  prominent  Congress  (though  Muslim)  politician  now 
incarcerated  by  the  British.  His  arrest,  his  interview  with  the 
British  authorities  and  his  dealings  with  Congress  and  the 
members  of  his  family,  comprise  the  first  part  of  The  Day  of  the 
Scorpion.  His  history  and  that  of  his  two  sons  are  taken  up  again 
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in  the  last  volume  of  the  Quartet,  where  the  Muslim  dilemma 
over  partition  or  absorption  into  the  new  independent  state  of 
India  is  dealt  with  at  great  length. 

Very  little  new  information  about  the  main  characters  is 
provided  by  The  Towers  of  Silence  (1971).  The  presiding  genius 
of  the  book  is  Barbie  Batchelor,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Edwina 
Crane.  She  has  been  accepted  by  Mabel  Layton,  Sarah  and 
Susan’s  great  aunt,  as  a  paying  guest  at  her  home  in  Pankot. 
Barbie’s  loyalty  to  Mabel,  and  her  evident  unselfishness  and 
good  nature,  serve  as  an  admirable  touchstone  against  which  to 
measure  the  behaviour  of  the  rest  of  the  English  community  in 
Pankot.  Also  Barbie’s  association  with  Miss  Crane,  developing 
into  a  morbid  obsession  as  her  health  deteriorates  and  the  news 
of  her  old  colleague  becomes  more  and  more  disturbing, 
eventually  turns  into  an  intermittent  self-identification  with  the 
dead  woman.  In  this  way  we  are  provided  with  yet  another 
example  of  the  disintegration  of  character  brought  about  by  the 
manner  in  which  an  in  many  ways  distinguished,  and  certainly 
distinctive,  personality  is  affected  by  the  Indian  experience. 

The  fourth  novel,  A  Division  of  the  Spoils  (1975),  carries  the 
story  forward  to  the  British  retreat  in  1947.  A  new  character, 
Guy  Perron,  is  introduced.  He  is  a  sergeant  in  Field  Security, 
and  acts  as  a  medium  through  which  many  of  the  reflections 
on  the  historical  significance  of  what  is  happening  are  com¬ 
municated.  Perron  is  also  an  interesting  character  in  his  own 
right,  and  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  Ronald  Merrick  and 
Sarah  Layton  in  ways  that  tell  us  a  great  deal  more  about  both 
of  these  familiar  landmarks  of  the  Quartet.  Also  Nigel  Rowan’s 
contribution  to  the  story  becomes  more  important.  He  is  now 
the  political  aide  to  the  Governor.  As  such  he  becomes  involved 
in  the  neutralization  of  Mohammed  Kasim’s  political  ambitions 
and  Bronowsky’s  efforts  to  persuade  the  Nawab  of  Mirat  to 
have  his  territories  included  in  the  new  independent  Indian  state. 
He  also  has  to  deal  with  the  backwash  of  the  Kumar  case  as 
it  affects  Ronald  Merrick  and,  through  him,  large  numbers  of 
less  important  characters  who  are  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
subject  to  Merrick’s  authority.  Eventually  Merrick,  who  has 
married  Susan  Layton  only  a  year  before,  is  killed  by  certain 
anonymous  young  men  who  have  attached  themselves  to  him 
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at  Pankot.  He  is  strangled,  and  then  hacked  to  pieces  with  an 
axe. 

A  great  many  other  things  happen  in  this  long  novel:  Colonel 
Layton  returns  to  Pankot;  an  attachment  develops  between 
Sarah  Layton  and  Guy  Perron;  Perron  is  involved  in  several 
adventures  in  Bombay  and  Pankot  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
Merrick  and  his  Pathan  servant — comically  described  as  the  Red 
Shadow — (indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  more  comedy  in  this 
book  than  there  is  in  the  other  members  of  the  Quartet)-, 
Bronowsky  plans  to  create  a  new  political  order  in  Mirat  by 
marrying  Shiraz,  the  Nawab’s  only  daughter,  to  his  protege, 
Ahmed  (who  is,  after  all,  a  member  of  the  illustrious  Kasim 
family);  and  there  is  the  final,  awful  debacle  on  the  train  from 
Mirat  to  Ranpur  in  which  the  struggle  between  Moslem  and 
Hindu  gets  out  of  control,  and  Ahmed  is  killed  by  a  marauding 
band  of  Hindu  thugs. 

The  Quartet  ends,  in  human  terms,  where  it  began:  with  a 
dead  Indian  on  the  road,  being  tended  by  representatives  of  the 
English  ruling  class  who  are  powerless  to  help  him.  In  the  first 
instance  there  was  a  single  victim,  the  nominally  Christian  Mr. 
Chaudhuri;  in  the  last,  the  Moslem  victims  spread  out  into  the 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  arrested  train.  It  is  an  imbalance 
which  gives  some  indication  of  the  solemnity  and  often  depres¬ 
sive  quality  of  Scott’s  vision  of  life.  But  it  also  conforms  with 
strict  accuracy  to  the  movement  of  events  between  August  1942 
and  the  other  August  of  five  years  later. 

In  several  of  the  novels  Scott  was  writing  shortly  before  the 
Raj  Quartet,  relationships  between  people  were  mirrored  in 
relationships  between  the  places  in  which  they  met.  This  would 
be  true,  for  example,  of  the  cage,  the  island  and  the  encircling 
estate  at  Jundapur,  with  its  legend  of  Krishna’s  encounter  with 
a  prince  and  a  princess,  that  appeared  in  the  central  scenes  of 
The  Birds  of  Paradise.  Here  again,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Quartet,  the  event  on  which  so  much  of  the  plot  depends — the 
rape  of  Daphne  Manners — occurs  in  and  near  places  that  have 
a  symbolic  relation  to  each  other,  and  whose  symbolic  ambience 
is  brought  out  by  the  author  in  a  vivid  description  of  their 
histories. 

'Next,  there  is  the  image  of  a  garden:  not  the  Bibighar  garden 
but  the  garden  of  the  MacGregor  House  .  .  .’.  So,  at  the  opening 
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of  Daphne’s  story,  the  two  most  important  places  that  belong 
to  it  are  linked  in  the  same  sentence.  Like  the  Bibighar,  the 
garden  here  at  the  MacGregor  House  is  steeped  in  the  green 
shadows  of  a  rank  and  overgrown  vegetation.  In  the  shadows 
'there  are  dark  blue  veils,  the  indigo  dreams  of  plants  fallen 
asleep,  and  odours  of  sweet  and  necessary  decay,  numerous 
places  layered  with  the  cast-off  fruit  of  other  years  softened  into 
compost,  feeding  the  living  roots  that  lie  under  the  garden 
massively,  in  hungry  immobility.’  The  passing  of  the  years  has 
done  nothing  to  obscure  the  essential  history  and  character  of 
the  place.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  years  seem  to  have  nourished 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  brought  it  alive  into  the 
present  scene. 

The  history,  which  is  explained  to  us  in  great  detail,  suggests 
that  the  MacGregor  House  and  the  Bibighar  Gardens  are  closely 
connected  by  the  passions  of  those  who  have  inhabited  them 
in  the  past.  But  it  also  suggests  that  the  connection  has  always 
issued  in  violence,  and,  finally,  separation — especially  when 
lovers  have  tried  to  cross  the  seemingly  impregnable  barrier  of 
race.  An  invisible  river  runs  between  the  two  places.  'No  bridge 
was  ever  thrown  across  it.  To  get  from  one  to  the  other  you 
could  not  cross  by  a  bridge  but  had  to  take  your  courage  in 
your  hands  and  enter  the  flood  and  let  yourself  be  taken  with 
it,  lead  where  it  may.’  Through  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  Scott  is  commending  Daphne’s  decision  to  immerse 
herself  in  what  Conrad  called  ’the  destructive  element’.  That  is 
what  the  history  of  the  two  houses,  and  her  own  sense  of  duty, 
impel  her  to  do. 

The  rape  in  the  Bibighar  Gardens  destroys  whatever  might 
have  evolved  out  of  the  consummation  of  Daphne’s  love  of 
Hari  Kumar.  Daphne  cannot  provide  Hari  with  an  impeccable 
alibi,  for  the  time  at  which  the  assault  took  place,  because  Hari 
was  there,  and  had  been  making  love  with  her  immediately 
before  the  Indians  arrived.  No  British  court  of  law  could  have 
been  expected  to  believe  that  the  penetration  of  a  white  girl  by 
a  coloured  man  was  anything  other  than  rape.  But  because 
Daphne  finds  other  ways  of  protecting  Hari  from  the  accusation 
of  rape,  Merrick  has  to  separate  him  from  her  by  bringing 
forward  the  charge  of  ’association’  with  known  political  radicals. 
Therefore  Kumar  languishes  in  gaol  during  the  first  three 
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volumes  of  the  Quartet,  remaining  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Daphne  has  died  giving  birth  to  Parvati,  who  is  probably  his 
child. 

The  colour  issue  is  discussed  by  many  of  the  characters,  but 
clearly,  in  view  of  the  role  she  plays,  Daphne’s  opinions  about 
it  are  of  paramount  importance.  The  first  thing  Daphne  notices 
when  she  admits  to  herself  that  she  is  in  love  with  Hari  is  how 
much  larger  the  world  has  grown.  In  a  way  this  is  true  in  a 
literal  sense,  because  it  opens  up  areas  of  the  city  of  Mayapore 
with  which  few  other  members  of  the  white  community  are 
familiar.  It  is  even  more  true  in  another  sense,  which  one 
hesitates  to  call  psychological  or  moral,  but  which  contains 
elements  of  both  of  these  qualities.  The  truth  of  it  dawns  on 
Daphne  when  she  notices  the  characteristic  expression  on  the 
faces  of  the  English.  It  is  one  of  strain — 'the  strain  of  pretending 
that  the  world  was  this  small.  Hateful.  Ingrown.  About  to 
explode  like  powder  compressed  ready  for  firing.’  It  is  about  to 
explode  because  of  the  disappearance  of  any  sense  of  mission 
and  service  and  identification  with  Indian  purposes  among  the 
English  during  the  present  century.  The  relationship  with  India 
is  now  exposed  as  one  based  on  'violations’: 


Perhaps  at  one  time  there  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  force 
at  work.  But  the  moral  thing  had  gone  sour.  Has  gone  sour.  Our 
faces  reflect  the  sourness.  The  women  look  worse  than  the  men 
because  consciousness  of  physical  superiority  is  unnatural  to  us.  A 
white  man  in  India  can  feel  physically  superior  without  unsexing 
himself.  But  what  happens  to  a  woman  if  she  tells  herself  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  men  she  sees  are  not  men  at  all,  but 
creatures  of  an  inferior  species  whose  colour  is  their  main  distin¬ 
guishing  mark?  What  happens  when  you  unsex  a  nation,  treat  it 
like  a  nation  of  eunuchs?  Because  that’s  what  we’ve  done  isn’t  it? 


This  is  an  exemplification  of  a  point  made  by  many  historians 
of  the  post-Mutiny  phase  of  the  raj,  that  the  breakdown  of  trust 
between  the  two  races  was  severely  exacerbated  by  the  conduct 
of  the  memsahibs.  The  result  was  that  ’There’s  dishonesty  on 
both  sides  because  the  moral  issue  has  gone  sour  on  them  as 
well  as  on  us  . .  .  It’s  our  fault  it’s  dead  because  it  was  our 
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responsibility  to  widen  it,  but  we  narrowed  it  down  by  never 
suiting  actions  to  words.’ 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  situation  at  the  Bibighar  that 
Daphne’s  behaviour  after  the  assault  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  point  of  view  she  adumbrates  here  about  the  superiority  of 
white  skin  to  brown.  The  attack  on  her  exemplifies  the  point 
she  had  made  about  the  primitive  instinct  to  destroy  or  defile 
anything  that  is  different:  nothing  could  have  been  more 
obviously  or  superficially  different  than  the  colour  of  Daphne’s 
skin  as  compared  with  that  of  her  Indian  assailants.  But  what 
follows  from  the  assault — Daphne’s  own  insistence  on  taking 
control  of  the  situation — is  an  even  more  convincing  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  truth  of  what  she  had  said.  Even  in  her  panic,  she 
admits,  'there  was  this  assumption  of  superiority,  of  privilege, 
of  believing  I  knew  what  was  best  for  both  of  us,  because  the 
colour  of  my  skin  automatically  put  me  on  the  side  of  those 
who  never  told  a  lie.’  Daphne’s  lie  is  intended  to  work  to  Hari, 
the  Indian’s,  advantage.  But  it  is  only  half  successful  because 
she  has  underestimated  Merrick’s  hatred  of  Hari,  his  burning 
sense  of  having  been  humiliated  by  Daphne’s  preference  for 
Hari  over  himself. 

Daphne  exposes  the  British  idea  of  justice  in  India,  the  idea 
that  still  provides  them  with  the  illusion  of  moral  superiority 
and  therefore  the  dispensation  to  rule.  She  compares  it  with  a 
robot.  'We’ve  created  a  blundering  judicial  robot’,  she  says.  'We 
can’t  stop  it  working.  It  works  for  us  even  when  we  least  want 
it  to.  We  created  it  to  prove  how  fair,  how  civilized  we  are.  But 
it  is  a  white  robot  and  it  can’t  distinguish  between  love  and 
rape.  It  only  understands  physical  connection  and  only  under¬ 
stands  it  as  a  crime  because  it  only  exists  to  punish  crime.’  When 
she  goes  on  to  wonder  what  would  happen  if  someone  came 
along  and,  by  error  or  good  judgment,  fixed  into  it  'a  special 
circuit  with  the  object  of  making  it  impartial  and  colour  blind’, 
she  looks  forward,  without  knowing  it,  to  what  she  herself  is 
to  achieve  during  the  inquiry  that  follows  Hari’s  arrest.  Then 
she  is  given  the  opportunity,  through  the  questions  Judge  Menen 
puts  to  her,  of  creating  that  'special  circuit’.  She  is  able  to  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  judicial  mechanism,  to  expose  it  for  what 
it  is,  'by  imposing  an  impossible  task  on  it — the  task  of 
understanding  the  justice  of  what  it  was  doing,  and  of  proving 
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that  its  own  justice  was  the  equal  or  the  superior  of  mine.’  She 
is  able  to  do  this  by  making  two  claims:  that  the  youths  who 
raped  her  could  have  been  white  youths  with  blacked  faces;  and 
that  one  of  them  was  circumcised,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
a  Moslem  and  not  one  of  the  five  Hindu  suspects  who  were 
arrested  with  Hari.  These  are  'facts’  the  robot  is  not  equipped 
to  deal  with.  The  customary  assumptions  about  relations 
between  black  and  white,  which  the  Bibighar  case  seemed  to 
exemplify  so  easily,  are  thrown  into  confusion  as  the  racial 
identities  of  the  parties  concerned  are  shown  to  be  ambig¬ 
uous — resistant  to  categories  of  black  and  white  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  judicial  machine  is  programmed  to  function. 

No-one  inside  the  English  community  can  bring  himself  to 
disbelieve  in  the  judicial  system  entirely.  That  is  why  when 
Daphne’s  baby  is  born,  she  is  given  into  the  protection  of  Lady 
Manners,  who  exists  now  quite  outside  the  English  circle  and 
the  raj.  When  Lady  Manners  dies  the  child  will  be  brought  up 
by  her  Indian  friend  Lili  Chatterjee.  She  will  grow  up  among 
people  who  will  have  remained  untouched  by  the  racial  bitterness 
which  the  British  move  towards  independence  and  the  Indian 
move  towards  partition  are  fomenting  at  the  heart  of  the  political 
system. 

It  is  of  great  symbolic  importance  that  Sarah  Layton  is  the 
only  English  person  in  the  Quartet  to  visit  Lady  Manners  and 
see  the  baby.  As  Barbie  Batchelor  suggests  to  her,  it  is  strange 
how  closely  involved  Sarah  has  become,  in  a  roundabout  way, 
in  the  Bibighar  affair — although  it  occurred  more  than  two  years 
before  she  arrived  in  Pankot,  and  most  clearly  concerned  two 
people  whom  she  had  never  met  and  would  never  meet.  For 
not  only  has  Sarah  visited  Lady  Manners.  She  has  also  become 
closely  involved  with  Ronald  Merrick,  the  'third  party’  to  the 
affair,  whose  relationship  with  her  sister,  Susan,  involves  Sarah 
closely  in  all  that  is  most  wilfully  destructive  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  'embrace’. 

The  way  the  plot  keeps  coming  back  to  Bibighar,  forcing  the 
characters  to  discuss  it  and  investigate  it,  and  occasionally 
increase  our  knowledge  of  what  happened  in  it,  will  need  no 
emphasizing.  The  last  volume  ends  with  Guy  Perron’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  find  Hari  in  one  of  the  poor  quarters  of 
Ranpur.  Also,  I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  affair  between 
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Daphne  Manners  and  Hari  Kumar  contains  within  itself  all  the 
essential  properties  of  the  Anglo-Indian  situation.  Others  who 
are  caught  up  in  that  situation,  especially  Sarah  Layton  and 
Ronald  Merrick,  are  drawn  to  it  through  mixed  motives  of  guilt, 
curiosity,  necessity,  the  possibility  of  learning  something.  Mer¬ 
rick’s  career  is  interrupted  again  and  again  by  symbolic  reminders 
of  Bibighar:  painted  signs,  a  woman  in  a  saree,  sinister  and 
ubiquitous  bicycles.  They  are  the  visible  reminders,  symbols  for 
him  of  all  that  Bibighar  means  that  he  carries  inside  himself. 

The  dense  texture  of  the  writing,  with  its  rich  and  suggestively 
reiterated  imagery,  testifies  to  the  feeling  of  sadness  at  what  has 
been  destroyed.  In  particular,  the  love  affair  between  Hari  and 
Daphne;  in  general,  the  rather  different  affair  between  the  English 
and  India — which  was  not  altogether  lacking  in  love.  When  he 
considers  it  appropriate,  Scott  is  able  to  produce  some  of  the 
sparest  and  tautest  narrative  prose  of  this  century.  At  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Quartet,  the  descriptions  of  the 
assault  on  Edwina  Crane  and  Mr.  Chaudhuri  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Moslems  on  the  train  to  Ranpur,  are  startlingly  vivid  and 
succinct.  But  the  variety  of  Scott’s  prose  should  be  assessed  by 
looking  not  only  at  these  rapid  accounts  of  violent  ends,  but 
also  at  the  comedy  of  Perron’s  dealings  with  the  'Red  Shadow’; 
the  pathetic  little  episode  of  Pinkie  and  the  psychiatric  records 
at  Pankot;  the  brutally  honest  description  of  Major  Clarke’s 
seduction  of  Sarah  Layton  in  Calcutta;  even  the  recording  of 
historical  events  through  the  medium  of  invented  cartoons  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Book  of  A  Division  of  the  Spoils. 
The  surfaces  of  the  novels  are  more  various  than  my  account 
of  them  so  far  might  have  suggested.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
true  to  say,  I  think,  that  the  staple  of  Scott’s  prose  is  a  slow- 
moving,  hesitant,  grammatically  complex  and  heavily  loaded 
sentence  structure,  which  gathers  together  fragments  of  what 
has  already  been,  more  than  it  propels  forward  events  that  are 
about  to  come  into  being.  In  this  respect  the  writing  is  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  formal  stasis  of  the  novel.  It  provides  ample 
opportunity  for  the  subtle  deployment  of  Scott’s  symbolism  as 
well  as  the  expression  of  his  essentially  elegiac  tone. 

Some  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Quartet — like  the  painting  of 
The  Jewel  in  The  Crown,  of  the  destruction  of  a  scorpion  in  a 
ring  of  fire  on  the  lawn  of  the  Layton  compound — is  uncom- 
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plicated,  though  it  is  used  over  and  over  again  to  bring  out 
unexpected  areas  of  relevance.  Events  in  the  Quartet  are  often 
of  this  kind.  Indeed  the  central  event  of  the  rape  in  the  Bibighar 
Gardens  is  a  symbolic  occurrence  which  in  a  sense  absorbs  into 
itself  everything  else  that  happens.  But  the  local  symbolism  is 
more  likely  than  not  to  attach  itself  to  an  object  which  can  be 
transferred  from  person  to  person,  gathering  into  itself  a  richer 
and  richer  significance  as  it  does  so.  One  such  object,  which 
plays  an  especially  important  part  in  the  narrative,  though  it  has 
little  effect  on  the  plot,  is  a  volume  of  poems  by  the 
eighteenth-century  Urdu  poet  'Gaffur’. 

The  poems  of  Gaffur  first  make  their  appearance  when  Sarah 
Layton  is  looking  for  a  suitable  gift  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
the  Layton  family  to  the  Nawab  of  Mirat.  Lady  Manners  tells 
her  of  the  relationship  between  the  eighteenth-century  poet  and 
the  present  day  Nawab — both  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Kasim  family.  The  gift  of  the  book  by  Sarah  to  the  uncle  and 
prospective  father-in-law  (if  Bronowsky’s  plans  succeed)  of 
Ahmed  Kasim,  then,  is  the  suggestion  of  Daphne’s  aunt  and 
Parvati’s  godmother — a  minor  consequence,  in  other  words,  of 
the  Bibighar  affair. 

The  Nawab  is  not  the  only  recipient  of  a  volume  of  Gaffur’s 
poems.  Guy  Perron  receives  a  similar  gift  from  Count  Bron- 
owsky,  who  has  translated  them.  One  way  or  another  Gaffur’s 
poems  circulate  among  several  of  the  characters.  For  example 
Barbie  has  several  quotations  from  them  by  heart. 

We  are  not  offered  any  one  complete  poem  by  Gaffur  until 
the  very  last  page  of  the  Quartet,  when  Guy  Perron  decides  to 
examine  his  copy  on  the  plane  out  of  Ranpur.  Earlier  he  had 
been  writing  to  Sarah  in  the  airport  lounge,  mentally  incorpo¬ 
rating  in  his  letter  a  passage  from  an  article  by  ’Philoctetes’  in 
the  Ranpur  Gazette.  Guy  has  realized  that  ’Philoctetes’  is  Hari 
Kumar.  So  when  he  slips  the  letter  to  Sarah  between  the  pages 
of  Gaffur’s  poems,  a  conjunction  of  sentiments  of  the  most 
powerful  kind  provides  Scott’s  novel  with  an  exemplary  epilogue. 
Kumar’s  prose  recalls  his  life  in  England. 

I  walk  home  [he  writes],  thinking  of  another  place,  of  seemingly 

long  endless  summers  and  the  shade  of  different  kinds  of  trees;  and 
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then  of  winters  when  the  branches  of  the  trees  were  bare,  so  bare 
that,  recalling  them  now,  it  seems  inconceivable  to  me  that  I  looked 
at  them  and  did  not  think  of  the  summer  just  gone,  and  the  spring 
soon  to  come,  as  illusions,  as  dreams,  never  fulfilled,  never  to  be 
fulfilled. 

Gaffur's  poem  also  emphasizes  the  inevitability  of  loss  and  the 
heartbreaking  illusoriness  of  dreams.  For  Kumar,  England.  For 
the  Laytons  and  the  Muirs,  India.  But  the  poem  also  circles 
back  on  its  own  sentiments  and  gathers  together  the  experiences 
which  have  been  lost,  in  a  formal  structure  that  will  not  let 
them  go — repeating  them  over  and  over  again  for  as  long  as 
anyone  is  there  to  read  the  novel  in  which  it  is  embedded: 

Fleeting  moments:  these  are  held  a  long  time  in  the  eye, 

The  blind  eye  of  the  ageing  poet, 

So  that  even  you,  Gaffur,  can  imagine 

In  this  darkening  landscape 

The  bowman  lovingly  choosing  his  arrow, 

The  hawk  outpacing  the  cheetah, 

(The  fountain  splashing  lazily  in  the  courtyard), 

The  girl  running  with  the  deer. 

Bronowsky  is  clearly  the  Arthur  Waley  of  the  court  of  Mirat. 
But  Paul  Scott  has  arranged  that  he  shall  be  so,  and  has  provided 
the  original  sentiments  as  well  as  their  translated  form.  As  the 
pages  of  Gaffur’s  poems  fold  over  the  reminiscences  of  Hari 
Kumar,  and  they  in  turn  are  entwined  in  Guy  Perron’s  thoughts 
of  Sarah  Layton,  the  Quartet  comes  to  rest  with  a  characteristic 
superimposition  of  details. 


IV 

At  a  later  date,  Sarah  Layton  marries  Guy  Perron  and  goes  back 
to  England  as  his  wife.  Susan  marries  for  a  third  time,  a  Scottish 
doctor,  with  whom  she  appears  to  be  happy  and  contented, 
Susan  and  Teddie  Bingham’s  son  has  also  become  a  doctor. 
These  and  other  snippets  of  information  do  not  appear,  as  they 
would  in  a  Victorian  or  Edwardian  novel,  in  a  brief  concluding 
chapter,  tying  up  all  the  loose  ends  of  the  story.  In  fact  they  do 
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not  appear  anywhere  in  the  Quartet.  Scott  has  circumvented  the 
problem  of  letting  his  readers  know  'what  happened’  to  everyone 
by  incorporating  their  later  histories,  briefly  and  tantalizingly,  in 
the  odd  corners  and  ante-chambers  of  another  novel. 

Two  of  the  principal  characters  of  Staying  On  are  'Tusker' 
Smalley  and  his  wife  Lucy,  an  army  couple  who  played  very 
small,  almost  walk-on  parts  in  the  Quartet.  Their  association 
with  the  Laytons  is  commemorated  by  a  photograph  of  the 
family’s  farewell  party  in  the  garden  of  Commandant  House  in 
1947.  As  well  as  the  then  Colonel  Smalley  and  his  wife,  it  is 
possible  to  pick  out  Sarah,  and  Guy,  who  had  returned  from 
Delhi  before  flying  home  to  his  Aunt  Charlotte  in  England.  The 
Smalleys,  however,  did  not  go  home.  They  'stayed  on’  in  India 
and  retired  to  Pankot,  where  they  became  tenants  at  the  Lodge 
of  Smith’s  Hotel.  It  is  there  that  we  find  them,  twenty  five  years 
after  Independence,  at  the  beginning  of  Scott’s  last,  wonderfully 
comic,  and  deeply  moving  novel. 

Tusker  and  Lucy  are  old  people  in  a  foreign  country  (when 
the  novel  opens  he  is  seventy,  she  is  sixty-six).  They  cannot 
avoid  leading  lives  which  are  trivial  at  best  and  irritable  most 
of  the  time.  Their  lives  revolve  around  arguments  as  to  who 
should  exercise  the  dog  Bloxsaw;  how  to  deal  with  the  weeds 
that  are  taking  over  the  compound  and  choking  the  canna  lilies; 
whom  Lucy  should  invite  to  Tusker’s  birthday  celebrations;  and 
whether  they  can  afford  chicken  pulao  to  be  brought  over  from 
Smith’s  or  should  make  do  with  a  poached  egg,  cooked  by 
themselves,  for  dinner.  Events  like  these  are  punctuated  by 
arguments  with  their  Moslem  servant  Ibrahim,  arguments  with 
the  mali,  arguments  with  their  landlords,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bhool- 
aboy,  and  most  often,  arguments  with  each  other.  These  last 
arguments  are  among  the  comic  glories  of  the  novel. 

Whilst  Staying  On  is  in  much  of  its  detail  a  very  funny  novel, 
its  over-all  effect  is  one  of  profound  sadness.  With  all  its  comic 
strengths,  and  its  sophisticated  documentation  of  the  new  Indian 
class  structure,  this  novel’s  main  claim  on  our  attention  arises 
from  the  extent  to  which  it  makes  us  care  about  the  fortunes 
of  the  people  in  it.  These  are  Tusker  and  Lucy  especially,  but 
also  a  large  cast  of  secondary  (and  tertiary)  characters,  who 
include  not  merely  Ibrahim  and  Mr.  Bhoolaboy’s  accountant, 
and  Coocoo  Menektara,  the  senior  regimental  officer’s  wife. 
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'I  have  had  rather  a  sad  life  ...  Yes,  from  the  beginning  I 
had  a  sad  life’,  Lucy  says  to  herself  as  she  seals  her  letter  to 
Sarah  Layton.  'A  life  like  a  flower  that  has  never  bloomed,  but 
how  many  do?’  Certainly  her  own  life  cannot  be  said  to  have 
’bloomed’.  It  had  been  given  no  romantic  nourishment  from 
Tusker  after  his  pre-marital  visits  to  the  solicitors’  office  where 
she  used  to  work  in  London.  At  that  time  he  offered  her  the 
dreams  a  young  inexperienced  rector’s  daughter  might  long  for 
in  the  person  of  a  young  officer,  a  stranger  from  the  mysterious 
East.  But  her  dreams  withered  with  the  clumsiness  and  infre¬ 
quency  of  his  sexual  possession  of  her.  Her  dreamless  days  were 
stultified  by  the  routine  and  hierarchy  of  Anglo-Indian  military 
life,  the  weakness  of  her  husband’s  ambition  and,  finally,  the 
uselessness  of  any  ambition  he  might  still  have  nurtured  after 
1947  and  Independence.  Having  stayed  on  into  the  ’sixties  and 
early  ’seventies,  she  has  had  to  make  the  sharp  adjustment  from 
being  a  Colonel’s  wife  in  the  British  Army  to  being  a  person 
whose  role  is  negligible  or  simply  non-existent. 

The  Anglo-Indian  community  which  has  deserted  Pankot 
and  Ranpur  has  been  replaced  by  'a  new  race  of  sahibs  and 
memsahibs  of  international  status  and  connexion  .  .  .  and  Lucy 
and  Tusker  had  become  for  them  almost  as  far  down  the  social 
scale  as  the  Eurasians  were  in  the  days  of  the  raj.’  Now,  in  1972 
these  are  represented  in  the  Smalleys’  personal  lives  by  members 
of  the  new  Indian  entrepreneurial  class  like  Mrs.  Bhoolaboy  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Desai,  'the  emerging  Indian  middle  class  of 
wheelers  and  dealers  who  with  their  chicanery,  their  corrupt 
practices,  their  black  money,  their  use  of  political  power  for 
personal  gain  were  ruining  the  country  or  if  not  ruining  it 
making  it  safe  chiefly  for  themselves’.  Their  symbol  is  the  Shiraz 
hotel,  and  their  stranglehold  over  the  old  India  is  demonstrated 
in  their  conspiracy  with  Mrs.  Bhoolaboy  to  take  over  Smith’s 
in  order  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  and  extend  their  own  monstrous 
building.  The  Smalleys,  Mr.  Bhoolaboy,  Ibrahim  and  Joseph  are 
simply  nuisances  who  will  have  to  be  got  out  of  the  way. 

The  full  impact  of  the  change  is  felt  by  no-one  more  than 
by  the  Smalleys.  They  have  made  different  investments  in  India, 
or  so  they  feel,  but  in  each  case  the  new  India  has  let  them 
down.  In  Lucy’s  case,  though,  the  heights  from  which  she  has 
descended  are  largely  fictional.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  very  end, 
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later  than  she  had  ever  hoped,  she  became  a  colonel’s  wife.  But 
the  years  before  were  filled  with  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
Tusker’s  lack  of  ambition  had  ensured  that  even  when  he  was 
promoted,  to  major  and  then  to  lieutenant-colonel,  the  wives 
of  other  majors  and  lieutenant-colonels  would  leave  her  in  no 
doubt  that  she  and  her  husband  were  the  junior,  because  most 
recent  members  of  that  particular  ’club’.  The  pain  this  constant 
assumption  of  inferiority  has  caused  her,  and  the  bitterness 
towards  Tusker  it  has  left  her  with,  are  harshly  illuminated  by 
her  behaviour  after  his  recovery  from  his  first  heart  attack.  She 
is  terrified  about  what  her  financial  position  will  be  if  he  dies 
first.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  him  to  explain  what  provision, 
if  any,  he  has  made  against  such  an  eventuality,  she  lets  fly  at 
him  all  the  resentment  she  feels  about  the  way  she  has  been 
treated. 

This  is  the  past  of  which  she  regrets  the  passing,  just  as  it 
was  to  be  the  future  into  which  she  was  proud  and  excited  to 
enter,  after  her  vicarage  wedding  and  her  humdrum  life  at  the 
office.  She  imagined  fellow  officers  'standing  to  make  a  little 
roof  of  crossed  swords  over  our  heads’,  and  a  Maharajah  as  a 
guest,  'with  pearls  looped  round  his  neck  and  the  Star  of  India 
on  his  turban.  None  of  these  things  materialized.  In  fact  life  in 
India  was  every  bit  as  depressing  and  diminishing  as  life  in 
England  had  been.  The  trouble  was,  "I’ve  always  had  this 
tendency  to  imagine,  to  fantasize,  to  project .”  ’  But  there  was 
nothing  substantial  to  project  her  imagination  on  to,  or,  now, 
to  reflect  it  back  against — except  a  picture  of  army  life  in  Pankot 
and  elsewhere  from  which  the  petty  humiliations  and  embar¬ 
rassments  had  been  removed,  and  the  life  of  a  typical  pukka 
memsahib’s  substituted  for  them.  In  her  less  self-deceiving 
moments  she  knows  that  the  life  she  and  Tusker  led  before 
1947  was  much  too  like  the  life  they  are  having  to  live  after  it. 
The  deterioration  in  their  finances  makes  a  difference,  though, 
and  so  does  the  fact  that  the  people  who  look  down  on  her  and 
Tusker  now  are  not  white,  but  brown. 

None  of  these  things  would  have  been  significant  if  Lucy 
could  have  depended  on  Tusker.  But  the  novel  shows  how 
during  the  period  between  his  first  and  his  fatal  heart  attack, 
Tusker  persistently  lets  her  down;  and  then  behaves  badly  as  a 
response  to  her  behaving  badly  over  being  let  down.  Her  efforts 
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to  provide  a  mali  who  will  appear  to  be  paid  by  Mrs.  Bhoolaboy 
instead  of  by  herself,  so  that  in  his  own  eyes  Tusker  will  not 
have  lost  face,  are  greeted  with  a  complete  lack  of  response,  an 
unwillingness  even  to  notice  that  the  mali  is  there.  Having 
invited  the  new  rector  to  dinner  at  the  bungalow,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  help  Lucy  arrange  for  the  visit.  Instead  he  throws  up 
difficulty  after  difficulty,  as  if  he  had  no  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  His  treatment  of  Ibrahim  nearly  loses  them  their  only 
servant  at  a  time  when  to  possess  at  least  one  servant  is  crucial. 
But  underneath  his  apparent  boorishness  and  insensitivity  to  his 
wife,  there  festers  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  at  the  way  she  has  been 
treated  which  he  has  never  been  able  to  confess  to  her,  and 
which  has  exacerbated  rather  than  softened  his  emotional 
brutality. 

It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  Lucy  that  her  anxieties 
about  her  financial  position  at  Tusker’s  death  do  at  least  elicit 
a  letter  from  him  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  appropriate 
details.  What  is  important  is  not  the  information  about  the 
money  (which  does  not  give  many  grounds  for  optimism),  but 
the  fact  that  Tusker  did  write  to  her,  and,  from  her  point  of 
view  though  perhaps  not  from  ours,  in  astonishing  terms.  His 
explanation  of  what  has  happened  to  the  money  brings  with  it 
a  much  wider  explanation  of  his  failure  to  provide  Lucy  with 
what  he  knew  she  wanted,  but  which  he  knew  it  was  not  in  him 
to  achieve: 

'I  still  think  we  were  right  to  stay  on,  though  I  don’t  think  of 
it  any  longer  as  staying  on,  but  just  as  hanging  on,  which  people 
of  our  age  and  upbringing  and  limited  talents,  people  who  have 
never  been  really  poor  but  never  had  any  real  money,  never  inherited 
real  money,  never  made  real  money,  have  to  do,  wherever  they 
happen  to  be,  when  they  can’t  work  any  more.  I’m  happier  hanging 
on  in  India,  not  for  India  as  India  but  because  I  can’t  just  merely 
think  of  it  as  a  place  where  I  drew  my  pay  for  the  first  25  years  of 
my  working  life,  which  is  a  hell  of  a  long  time  anyway,  though  by 
rights  it  should  have  been  longer.  But  there  you  are.  Suddenly  the 
powers  that  be  say,  Right,  Smalley,  we’re  not  wanted  here  any 
more,  we’ve  all  got  to  bugger  off,  too  bad  you’re  not  ten  years 
younger  or  ten  years  older.  I  thought  about  this  a  lot  at  the  time 
and  it  seemed  to  me  I’d  invested  in  India,  not  money  which  I’ve 
never  had,  not  talent  (Ha!)  which  I’ve  only  had  a  limited  amount 
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of,  nothing  India  needed  or  needs  or  has  been  one  jot  the  better 
for,  but  was  all  I  had  to  invest  in  anything.  Me.  Where  I  went 
wrong  was  in  thinking  of  it  that  way  and  expecting  a  return  on  the 
investment  in  the  end,  and  anticipating  the  profits  .  . 

Limited  talent  and  meagre  finances  discourage  Tusker’s 
ambition,  and  produce  a  willingness  in  him  to  settle  for  mere 
security.  But  through  all  the  humiliations  and  vexations  Lucy 
and  Tusker  have  grown  together,  as  well  as  apart.  The  letter 
Tusker  has  written,  blessedly,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  make  it  clear 
to  Lucy  that  this  is  how  he  sees  it:  'You’ve  been  a  good  woman 
to  me  Luce.  Sorry  I’ve  not  made  it  clear  I  think  so.’  They  are 
sentences  that  give  Lucy  something  to  hold  on  to,  that  show 
her,  after  he  has  died  that  her  life  with  Tusker  has  not  been 
totally  useless  and  empty.  When  she  goes  to  sleep  on  the  night 
before  his  death,  'Peace  enveloped  her.  She  turned  on  her  side 
away  from  the  light  from  the  living-room  and  let  her  sleepy 
fingers  find  their  way  to  the  envelope  that  contained  the  only 
love  letter  she  had  had  in  all  the  years  she  had  lived.’ 

There  is  some  consolation  here.  Even  so,  of  all  Paul  Scott’s 
many  images  of  spiritual  desolation  this  one  is  among  the 
bleakest.  For  Lucy,  'staying  on’  has  become  an  even  more 
permanent  and  hopeless  condition  than  it  had  seemed  to  be 
during  those  twenty-five  years  with  Tusker.  The  comic  mood 
has  entirely  disintegrated,  leaving  behind  it  the .  figure  of  a 
woman  who  is,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  alone.  She  is  Paul 
Scott’s  last  survivor.  The  price  she  pays  for  that  honour  is,  as 
we  would  have  expected  with  the  Quartet  behind  us,  a  cruelly 
high  one. 
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Writers  &  their  Work 


During  his  life-time  Somerset  Maugham  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  successful  English  authors  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  desired 
passionately  to  succeed  and  was  always  keenly  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
the  market,  but  he  also  desired  to  be  praised  by  the  best  judges,  and  here 
his  ambition  was  far  less  fully  gratified.  Neither  the  academics  nor,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  Bloomsbury  group,  which  strongly  influenced  English 
literary  journalism,  deigned  to  regard  him  as  a  creative  writer  worth  taking 
seriously. 

In  this  essay  which  succeeds  John  Brophy’s  study,  No.  22  in  the  series, 
Anthony  Curtis  surveys  Maugham’s  achievements  as  a  novelist,  short-story 
writer,  dramatist,  travel  writer  and  literary  critic.  He  notes  as  a  general 
characteristic  Maugham’s  powers  as  an  observer;  his  highly  developed 
visual  sense  and  his  keen  awareness  of  surroundings  and  material  objects. 
By  comparison  the  appeal  of  the  other  senses  makes  little  impact  through 
Maugham's  prose. 

A  biographical  sketch  is  interwoven  with  the  critical  appreciation  and 
this  makes  the  point  that  Maugham’s  discovery  early  in  life  of  his 
homosexual  nature  may  have  influenced  the  stance  which  dominates  his 
fiction,  that  of  the  detached  and  sardonic  observer,  the  non-committal 
recorder  of  experience.  Elsewhere  the  essay  examines  the  contrast  between 
the  Maugham  type  of  story,  modelled  on  Maupassant,  which  moves  in 
its  author’s  words  'in  an  even  line  from  its  exposition  to  its  close’,  with 
the  more  impressionistic  and  poetic  variety  of  narrative  art  developed  by 
Chekhov,  to  which  Maugham  himself  pays  tribute,  as  filling  the  reader 
’with  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life.’  Summing  up,  Mr 
Curtis  sees  Maugham  as  a  literary  conservative,  who  believed  in  the  power 
of  linear  narrative  and  descriptive  realism  at  a  time  when  greater  writers 
were  breaking  with  this  tradition,  and  who  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
what  was  worth  preserving  in  it. 

Anthony  Curtis,  literary  editor  of  the  Financial  Times,  is  a  well-known 
journalist  and  critic.  His  series  of  talks  on  the  contemporary  novel  and 
modern  biography  have  been  broadcast  both  on  the  world  and  UK 
services  of  BBC  radio.  His  critical  study,  The  Pattern  of  Maugham  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  Maugham  centenary  in  1974,  and  was  followed  two 
years  later  by  a  pictorial  biography  of  Maugham. 
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and  to  Messrs  William  Heinemann  Ltd  for  permission  to  quote  from  Ten 
Novels  and  their  Authors ,  Home  and  Beauty,  The  Casuarina  Tree,  Tellers  of 
Tales  and  The  Moon  and  Sixpence. 


H  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM  was  born  in  Paris  on  25th  January  1874.  He 
died  in  the  South  of  France  on  16th  December  I960. 
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SOMERSET  MAUGHAM 


i 

t  HE  lucidity  of  Maugham,  last  of  the  great  professional 
X  writers  .  .  wrote  Cyril  Connolly  in  Enemies  of  Promise 
(1938).  It  is  a  curious  distinction  which,  one  feels,  could 
only  be  made  by  an  English  critic  writing  about  an  English 
author.  Who,  pray,  are  the  great  amateur  writers?  Yet  one  knows 
what  Connolly  meant.  Maugham  always  looked  to  the  market 
and  wrote  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  market.  'No  man  but  a 
blockhead  ever  wrote  except  for  money,’  Dr  Samuel  Johnson 
declared  forthrightly  in  1776,  and  Maugham’s  life  might  be 
described  as  one  long  Hear,  Hear!’  in  support  of  the  Doctor’s 
declaration.  What,  you  may  ask,  is  wrong  with  writing  for  the 
market?  Did  not  Shakespeare  write  for  the  market?  Did  not 
Dickens  write  for  the  market?  Yes,  if  one  dare  mention  them 
in  the  same  breath  as  Maugham,  they  did;  but  literate  society 
was  more  homogenous  in  their  day  than  in  his.  By  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  hair-line  fissure  had  begun  to  appear 
between  the  popular  and  the  serious  reading  public  which  in 
the  twentieth  was  to  widen  to  an  apparently  unbridgeable  gap.* 
Maugham  remains  the  test-case  of  whether  it  could  at  any  point 
be  bridged. 

Maugham  desperately  wanted  to  be  both  a  popular  writer 
and  a  serious  writer.  He  wanted  to  become  rich  by  his  pen  and 
he  wanted  to  be  praised  by  the  best  judges.  After  about  ten 
years  of  struggle  he  achieved  the  former  aim;  only  intermittently 
did  he  achieve  the  latter.  Against  the  praise  of  Desmond 
MacCarthy  and  Cyril  Connolly,  the  leading  London  critics  of 
their  time,  both  of  whom  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with 
Maugham,  we  must  put  the  devastating  attacks  on  Maugham 
by  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Edmund  Wilson.  Writing  some  seventeen 
years  after  Maugham’s  death  in  1965,  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  take  a  fresh  view,  less  clouded  by  the  animosity  which 
Maugham  the  man  aroused  among  his  contemporaries. 

*  See  Fiction  and  the  Reading  Public  by  Q.  D.  Leavis  (London,  1935) 
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Maugham  made  no  secret  of  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  money  in  literary  life.  Money,  he  often  said,  is  like 
a  sixth  sense  without  which  you  cannot  fully  use  the  other  five. 
This  sounds  good  but  it  is  not  really  confirmed  by  his  own 
prose  which  though  admirably  lucid,  as  Connolly  says,  is 
noticeably  weak  in  the  re-creation  of  sense -experience,  one  of 
the  most  immediate  pleasures  we  receive  from  literature. 
Although  we  read  through  the  eye,  imaginative  writing  often 
comes  to  life  through  arousing  other  senses,  aural,  tactile, 
olfactory.  The  first  obvious  difference  between  Maugham  and 
those  writers  we  think  of  as  'modern’  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  his  indifference  to  all  but  the  visual  sense, 
his  lack  of  sensuousness.  Even  a  writer  whom  he  does  greatly 
admire,  Herman  Melville,  Maugham  castigates  for  his  over- 
indulgence  in  sensuous  exuberance.  The  American  novelist 
strained  every  nerve  in  Moby  Dick  to  communicate  the  sights, 
sounds  and  smells,  especially  the  latter,  experienced  by  his 
characters: 

But  few  thoughts  of  Pan  stirred  Ahab's  brain,  as  standing  like  an  iron 
statue  at  his  accustomed  place  beside  the  mizzen  rigging,  with  one 
nostril  he  unthinkingly  sniffed  the  sugary  musk  from  the  Banshee  isles 
(in  whose  sweet  woods  mild  lovers  must  be  walking),  and  with  the 
other  consciously  inhaled  the  salt  breath  of  the  new  found  sea  .  .  . 

Maugham’s  comment  on  this  passage,  in  Ten  Novels  and  their 
Authors,  was:  'To  smell  one  odour  with  one  nostril  and  at  the 
same  time,  another  with  the  other;  it  is  more  than  a  remarkable 
feat;  it  is  an  impossible  one.’  If  Maugham  is  at  his  weakest 
when  it  is  a  question  of  smells,  sounds,  touch,  he  showed  from 
his  earliest  days  as  a  writer  a  quick  and  sure  eye  for  surroundings, 
appearances,  belongings.  He  is  infallible  when  it  comes  to 
material  possessions,  solid  structures,  things.  It  is  no  surprise 
that  the  novelist  whom  Maugham  admired  most  was  Balzac, 
the  novelist  who  showed  how  to  reveal  character  through  the 
cumulative  description  of  possessions: 

I  believe  [wrote  Maugham]  he  was  the  first  novelist  to  dwell  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  economics  in  everybody’s  life.  He  would 
not  have  thought  it  enough  to  say  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil; 
he  thought  the  desire  for  money,  the  appetite  for  money,  was  the 
mainspring  of  human  action. 

(‘ Ten  Novels  and  their  Authors ) 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  essay  to  deal  with  Maugham’s 
obsession  with  money  as  fully  as  a  biographer  might  wish  to, 
but  I  propose  to  consider  the  question  briefly.  Obviously 
Maugham’s  loss  of  both  his  parents  before  he  had  reached 
double  figures  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Life  for  young 
Somerset  Maugham  was  a  precarious  business;  however  rich  and 
eminent  he  subsequently  became,  it  never  ceased  to  be  a 
precarious  business.  His  boyhood  environment,  his  uncle’s 
vicarage  at  Whitstable  in  Kent  was  not  poor  but  it  was  grim, 
austere,  parsimonious.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  there  Maugham 
felt  deprived,  a  feeling  exacerbated  by  the  instant  dismissal  of 
the  woman  who  had  looked  after  him  in  Paris.  His  position  in 
the  family  as  the  youngest  brother  with  a  big  age-gap  between 
him  and  his  next  of  kin,  his  smallness,  his  stammer,  all  contrib¬ 
uted  to  his  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  caused  him,  as  a  precociously 
intelligent  child,  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  in  the  words 
of  Malvolio,  he  would  be  revenged  on  the  pack  of  them.  The 
choice  of  authorship  as  a  profession  was  a  break  with  the 
tradition  of  the  Maughams.  The  family  had  risen  to  eminence 
through  the  law.  Willie’s  writing  confirmed  him  in  his  isolation 
as  well  as  offering  him  opportunities  to  overcome  the  humili¬ 
ations,  fancied  and  real,  of  childhood.  Fearful,  though,  of 
suffering  financial  insecurity,  he  played  safe  by  first  providing 
himself  with  an  alternative  profession,  medicine,  training  at  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital  in  South  London.  But  when  the  moment 
came  for  him  to  set  up  as  a  fully  qualified  practitioner  he  threw 
it  all  over  and  decided  to  write  as  his  sole  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  His  office  was  his  home,  an  apartment  he  shared  in 
Victoria  with  a  friend  who  was  an  accountant.  When  Liza  of 
Lambeth  was  published  in  1897,  Maugham  was  twenty-three. 


II 

In  this  year  Maugham’s  flat-mate,  Walter  Payne,  gave  him  a 
present,  James  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  in  six  volumes.  The 
work  must  have  struck  a  chord  in  Maugham  even  though  he 
found  Johnson’s  prose  over-ripe.  The  situation  of  the  young 
Johnson  coming  to  London  from  Lichfield  to  make  his  way  by 
literature  and  wit  was  similar  to  his  own.  Here  was  a  supreme 
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example  of  a  man  who  worked  in  isolation,  cut  off  from  the 
academic  life  where  his  abilities  would  have  enabled  him  to 
excel,  staking  everything  on  acquiring  a  reputation,  beginning 
by  attracting  a  small  circle  of  admirers  until  his  fame  spread. 
But  what  Maugham  required  was  not  only  a  patron  saint  but 
practical  models,  of  the  art  of  writing.  He  had  an  infinite 
capacity  to  learn  by  example,  blessed  as  he  was  with  formidable 
energy  and  determination;  and  he  had  a  further  resource  in  an 
enviable  facility  for  languages.  Maugham’s  father  had  been  the 
lawyer  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris. 
By  a  quirk  of  fate  Maugham  had  been  born  inside  the  Embassy 
building.  French  came  almost  as  naturally  to  him  as  English. 

His  first  literary  enthusiasms  were  for  French  writers. 
Maugham  described  in  The  Summing  Up  (1938)  how  he  would 
haunt  the  galleries  of  the  Odeon,  standing  there  reading  the 
novels  and  short  stories  of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  cutting  the 
pages  of  books  he  could  not  afford  to  buy.  Apart  from  France, 
a  country  with  which  Maugham  always  had  a  special  relationship, 
going  there  to  live  after  he  became  successful,  he  was  exposed 
to  other  continental  influences  as  a  young  man.  Before  taking 
up  medical  studies,  Maugham  had  been  educated  in  Germany 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He  heard  talk  of  Wagner  and 
the  new  music  drama;  and  he  saw  performances  of  plays  by 
Ibsen  and  Henry  Becque,  both  of  whom  were  bringing  a  new 
kind  of  realism  to  the  theatre.  While  he  was  a  medical  student 
Maugham  had  begun  to  learn  Spanish  and  Italian  after  visiting 
those  countries  for  long  spells. 

With  so  much  to  read  and  so  much  to  take  in,  Maugham 
could  hardly  have  had  a  more  bewildering  choice  of  models. 
Without  benefit  of  an  official  tutor,  such  as  he  would  have  had 
if  he  had  gone  to  Cambridge  like  his  brother  Freddie,*  to 
monitor  his  undergraduate  essays,  whom  should  he  elect  as  his 
unofficial  tutor?  One  of  the  masters  of  English  prose,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  Jonathan  Swift?  Or  one  of  the  French  realists,  who 
earlier  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  wrought  major  changes  in 
the  art  of  the  novel,  Emile  Zola,  Gustave  Flaubert,  or  their  most 
brilliant  disciple,  Maupassant?  In  fact,  he  elected  them  all,  and 
many  others.  Such  freedom  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  belonging 

*  Frederic  Herbert  Maugham  (1866-1958),  1st  Viscount  Maugham.  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  1938-1939. 
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to  a  one-pupil  university  administered  by  oneself.  Maugham 
read  widely,  insatiably,  greedily.  He  was  then,  and  always 
remained,  receptive  to  good  prose  wherever  he  found  it.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  wrote  essays  on  both  the  English 
seventeenth  century  divine,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  the 
American  mystery  writer,  Raymond  Chandler.  The  period  of  the 
1890s  offered  almost  as  extreme  contrasts  between  the  lofty  and 
the  popular.  Inevitably,  the  aesthetic  cult  which  was  then  at  its 
height  in  England,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Oscar  Wilde,  made 
an  impression  on  him. 

Wilde,  and  other  men  of  letters,  through  whom  thoughts  of 
the  new,  ill-educated  reading  public  sent  shudders  of  horror, 
argued  that  literature  could  only  survive  by  becoming  more  de¬ 
manding,  more  remote  from  ordinary  life,  more  artificial.  For  the 
Wildean  aesthetes  the  common  enemy  was  vulgarity.  One  of  the 
gilded  young  men  who  took  this  view  was  the  essayist  and  carica¬ 
turist,  Max  Beerbohm  (1872-1956)  a  friend  of  Maugham’s,  some 
of  whose  work  had  appeared  in  The  Yellow  Book.  Many  of  its 
writers  took  their  tone  from  Walter  Pater,  the  high  priest  of  the 
aesthetic  movement,  who  had  died  in  1894.  Pater  in  his  studies 
of  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  his  imaginary  portraits 
wrote  some  of  the  most  ornate  prose  ever  penned  by  an  English 
writer.  Maugham  dutifully  studied  Pater  and  attempted  for  a 
time  to  write  like  him.  There  are  faint  traces  of  the  Pater  manner 
in  some  of  his  early  work  and  some  setpiece  descriptions  survive 
in  his  A  Writer’s  Notebook  (1949).  But  he  soon  abandoned  this 
enervating  prose  style  for  a  plainer,  more  down  to  earth  approach. 
Afterwards  he  would  mock  his  own  youthful  Pateresque  pre¬ 
tensions.  Perhaps,  though,  he  never  completely  suppressed  the 
aesthete  in  himself.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Maugham,  'The  Jester’, 
by  his  friend  the  painter  Gerald  Kelly,  made  after  Maugham’s 
first  successful  plays  were  produced,  which  shows  him 
immaculately  attired  in  top-hat  and  frock-coat  as  a  typical 
English  dandy  of  the  1890s.  Maugham’s  urbanity,  his  love  of 
that  most  civilised  form,  the  essay,  his  insistence  on  the  terrible 
sacrifices  demanded  by  art,  in  many  stories  and  novels,  not  least 
Of  Human  Bondage  (1915)  and  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  (1919), 
demonstrate  the  lasting  influence  of  the  aesthetic  ideal. 
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Ill 


That  ideal  suffered  its  most  grievous  setback  with  the  public 
humiliation  and  downfall  of  Oscar  Wilde,  in  1895.  Though 
Wilde’s  performance  at  his  trial  under  prolonged  cross-exami¬ 
nation  was  a  brilliant  one,  the  aesthetic  approach  to  life  was 
thoroughly  discredited;  and  not  only  aestheticism  but  homo¬ 
sexuality  with  which  it  often  coexisted.  All  this,  one  may  be 
sure,  made  a  deep  impact  on  the  young  Maugham  who  was 
just  discovering  his  own  homosexual  nature  in  the  company  of 
English  Wildean  aesthetes  who  lived  in  Italy.  In  consequence, 
part  of  his  most  intimate  experience  would  be  closed  to  him 
when  he  began  to  write  fiction.  One  of  Maugham’s  contem¬ 
poraries,  E.  M.  Forster,  solved  this  problem  by  writing  fiction 
about  homosexual  love  but  not  permitting  it  to  be  published 
until  after  his  death.  Although  the  subject  deeply  preoccupied 
Maugham  and  conditioned  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  it  rarely 
crops  up  in  all  the  voluminous  pages  of  his  work  (save  imper¬ 
sonally  in  discussions  of  El  Greco  and  Hawthorne)  until  his 
notorious  newspaper  confessions,  Looking  Back  (1962). 

Early  in  his  career  Maugham  cast  himself  in  the  part  of  the 
observer,  the  non-committal  recorder  of  experience.  This,  after 
all,  was  what  his  beloved  Maupassant  had  been.  It  was  the 
perfect  stance  for  an  astute  literary  artist  who  wished  never  to 
give  his  deepest  secret  away.  There  were  examples  much  closer 
to  hand  than  Maupassant  of  the  telling  effect  that  could  be 
made  by  a  quasi-documentary  approach,  of  seeming  merely  to 
record  events  and  conversations  with  the  greatest  possible 
verisimilitude.  The  outlook  of  the  French  realists  had  been 
shared  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel  by  George  Gissing, 
and  the  Anglo-Irish  novelist,  George  Moore.  They  had  both 
made  working-people  and  their  sufferings  the  main  characters 
in  stories  and  novels.  But  Maugham’s  immediate  model  was  a 
rather  more  obscure  contemporary,  Arthur  Morrison,  whose  A 
Child  of  the  Jago  (1896)  and  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  (1894)  had 
given  a  vivid  first-hand  account  of  the  lives  lived  by  people 
caught  in  the  poverty-trap  of  late  Victorian  England.  His  work 
had  appeared  originally  in  magazine  form  and  had  appealed  to 
the  railway  bookstall  public  who  did  not  only  want  to  read 
stories  about  cosy  village  life  and  people  in  fashionable 
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drawing-rooms.  Edward  Garnett,  T.  Fisher  Unwin’s  literary 
adviser,  spotted  the  model  immediately,  but  also  the  talent  and 
individuality.  He  wrote  in  his  report  that  Maugham's  story  Liza 
of  Lambeth ,  was  not  as  powerful  a  study  as  The  Jago  but  that 
it  was, 

a  very  clever  realistic  study  of  factory  girl  and  coster  life.  The  women; 
their  roughness,  intemperance,  fits  of  violence,  kind-heartedness,  slang, 
—  all  are  done  truthfully,  Liza  and  her  mother  Mrs  Kemp  are  drawn 
with  no  little  humour  and  insight.  The  story  is  a  dismal  one  in  its 
ending,  but  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  book  is  wholesome  and  by 
no  means  morbid.  The  work  is  objective,  and  both  the  atmosphere  and 
the  environment  of  the  mean  district  are  unexaggerated. 

Morrison  had  himself  been  raised  in  the  East  End,  though  he 
afterwards  concealed  the  fact.  He  knew  a  great  deal  more  than 
Maugham  about  the  criminal  underworld  of  London.  Where 
Maugham  scored  was  through  his  penetration  of  the  slum 
interior  at  its  most  frequent  moment  of  emergency,  the  delivery 
of  a  baby,  unplanned  and  unwanted;  for  obstetrics  was  among 
the  practical  work  Maugham  undertook  as  a  medical  student. 
Morrison  had  given  no  hint  of  extra-marital  romance  in  these 
dim  regions;  Maugham  makes  such  a  romance  the  core  of  his 
tale.  Its  first  cynical  title  was  'A  Lambeth  Idyll’.  The  stirring  of 
love  in  the  resplendent  Liza  on  the  one  hand,  the  horror  of  her 
death  as  an  unmarried  mother  on  the  other,  provide  Maugham’s 
story  with  its  time-scale.  It  has  the  organic  movement  of  a  single 
life,  une  vie  (as  Maupassant  called  one  of  his  novels).  The  natural 
rhythm  of  the  seasons  accompanies  the  heroine’s  passage 
through  life.  We  first  see  her  on  a  bright  day  of  early  summer, 
she  dies  in  the  winter  of  the  following  year.  One  of  the  aims 
of  the  realist  writers  was  to  capture  a  natural  process,  the  rise 
and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  the  flowering  and  withering,  of 
a  human  organism,  an  individual,  a  group,  a  family,  a  society, 
even  a  whole  nation,  and  to  trace  its  course  with  scientific 
accuracy.  The  terms  realism  and  naturalism  are  sometimes  used 
more  or  less  interchangeably  when  referring  to  writers  of  this 
kind.  With  ’realism’  the  emphasis  is  on  the  method  (objective 
description),  with  ’naturalism’  on  the  subject  (a  natural  or 
inevitable  progression  seen  in  its  entirety).  Maugham  practised 
both.  He  aimed  to  create  an  illusion  of  objective  reality  in  his 
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fiction,  and  he  saw  his  subjects  as  in  bondage  to  the  processes 
of  nature. 

The  publication  of  Liza  confirmed  Maugham  in  his  decision 
to  abandon  medicine  for  professional  authorship.  The  crop  of 
largely  favourable  notices  which  the  story  attracted  gave  him 
the  confidence  in  his  powers  that  was  to  see  him  through  the 
next  decade  of  hard  work  until  he  established  himself  as  a 
fashionable  writer  of  comedies  for  the  London  theatre.  During 
that  period  he  was  to  experiment  with  tales  long  and  short, 
with  novels  set  in  the  present  and  the  past,  with  domestic  and 
exotic  backgrounds,  with  travel-writing  and  essay-writing  as  well 
as  fiction.  From  all  this  industry  he  learnt  two  things:  one,  that 
he  possessed  an  uncommon  gift  for  narrative,  for  arousing  the 
reader’s  curiosity  at  the  start  of  a  book  and  sustaining  it  until 
the  end;  the  other  that  the  way  of  writing  best  suited  to  exploit 
that  gift  was  a  plain,  serviceable,  simple  prose  where  the 
sentences  were  never  too  long  and  the  vocabulary  was  largely 
that  of  ordinary  conversation.  The  dandified  style  of  his  friend 
Max  Beerbohm,  now  writing  a  weekly  essay  on  the  current 
theatre,  was  not  for  him.  Like  many  writers  he  kept  a  journal, 
jotting  down  ideas  for  stories,  fragments  of  description,  snatches 
of  dialogue,  insights  into  the  personalities  of  his  friends,  notes 
towards  a  philosophy  of  life.  Eventually  this  extended  to  some 
fifteen  volumes.  Most  of  it  he  destroyed  as  part  of  a  general 
strategy  of  covering  over  his  tracks,  and  frustrating  the  task  of 
a  future  biographer,  but  enough  survived  to  make  a  book  of 
350  pages  published  with  a  preface  by  Maugham  in  1949,  A 
Writer’s  Notebook.  It  is  illuminating  to  read  the  entries  for  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  compare  the  Gallic 
aphorisms  ('Respectability  is  the  cloak  under  which  fools  cover 
their  stupidity’)  and  moral  apercus  with  the  pieces  of  descriptive 
prose,  enshrining  the  Green  Park  in  London  in  winter,  or  the 
fields  of  Kent  in  summertime.  Maugham  worked  assiduously 
to  fashion  the  lucid,  easy  manner  that  suited  him  best. 

Above  all  he  used  his  eyes.  Little  escaped  his  clear-sighted 
vision.  He  was  always  looking  for  those  tell-tale  details  that 
give  the  game  away.  The  profession  of  intelligence  agent  into 
which  he  was  recruited  during  the  first  world  war,  and  posted 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Russia,  came  naturally  to  him  because 
he  was  a  practised  observer  of  the  stratagems  of  people  who 
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wish  to  avoid  exposure.  In  the  stories  he  wrote  featuring  the 
British  agent  Ashenden,  based  on  his  own  experience,  he  showed 
what  potential  for  entertainment  there  was  in  tales  of  espionage, 
and  may  be  said  unwittingly  to  have  invented  the  genre  which 
became  so  hugely  popular  after  the  second  world  war.  As  a 
young  man  it  was  just  such  a  genre  that  he  was  looking  for 
after  he  had  launched  his  career  with  Liza.  Maugham  studied 
the  market  and  tried  his  hand  at  various  forms.  He  wrote  short 
tales  aimed  at  magazines.  Some  were  accepted  by  Punch  and 
the  Strand  Magazine.  He  wrote  one  —  an  exceedingly  brief  one 
—  for  the  Daily  Mail ,  the  newspaper  started  in  1896  whose 
short  topical  items  required  a  minimum  effort  on  the  reader’s 
part  to  comprehend.  As  an  author  Maugham  endorsed  this 
approach. 

Soon  he  had  enough  short  stories  for  a  book,  Orientations 
(1899).  Maugham  set  to  work  as  well  producing  different  kinds 
of  novel*  currently  popular.  He  wrote  an  historical  novel  set  in 
Italy  during  the  Renaissance;  another  about  a  returning  soldier 
from  the  Boer  war;  another  concerning  a  white  man  leading  an 
expedition  into  darkest  Africa;  another  about  the  marital  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  farmer’s  wife  in  rural  Kent.  This  prentice  work  need 
not  detain  us  save  perhaps  for  Mrs  Craddock  (1902)  which  with 
its  disillusioned  heroine,  a  martyr  to  sexual  passion,  is  the  real 
successor  to  Liza.  The  novel  opens  in  the  naturalistic  mode 
with  grey  skies  mirroring  the  heroine’s  moods.  The  countryside 
is  that  of  Kent  where  Maugham  grew  up,  and  we  have  mention 
of  Blackstable  (Whitstable)  and  Tercanbury  (Canterbury),  places 
to  which  he  will  return  later  when  his  talent  has  matured.  He 
has  no  difficulty  in  painting  this  rural  landscape  in  the  sombre 
and  subdued  tones  favoured  by  his  naturalistic  masters.  Where 
he  fails  is  in  bringing  to  life  the  passion  felt  by  his  lady  of 
gentle  birth  for  the  rough,  virile,  insensitive,  socially  ambitious 
yeoman  farmer  whom  she  marries.  The  subject  demanded  the 
inward,  incandescent,  sensually  aware  manner  of  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
But  when  Maugham  observes  the  social  awkwardness,  the 
flouting  of  the  unwritten  codes  governing  social  behaviour, 
prompted  by  such  a  union,  he  is  on  his  home  ground.  Maugham 
may  not  be  convincing  in  depicting  the  heroine’s  passion,  but 
he  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about  her  disillusionment  when  the 
true  nature  of  the  man  she  has  married  becomes  apparent  to 
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her.  Though  the  novel  was  written  in  the  last  years  of  Victoria’s 
reign,  Edwardian  heartlessness  has  already  arrived.  There  is 
among  the  characters  an  elderly  spinster,  the  maiden  aunt 
beloved  of  writers  of  this  period,  who  possesses  a  pithy  turn  of 
phrase  and  a  refreshingly  candid  manner.  She  could  easily  have 
stepped  out  of  a  comedy  by  Oscar  Wilde.  A  perceptive  reader 
might  have  thought  that  the  young  man  who  wrote  this  novel 
had  it  in  him  to  write  an  effective  play.  Indeed  the  playwright 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  one  of  whose  daughters  was  to  provide 
Maugham  with  the  model  for  Rosie,  had  thought  so  on  reading 
Liza  and  it  was  towards  the  theatre  that  Maugham’s  ambitions 
were  now  directed. 


IV 

Maugham’s  first  play  to  be  produced,  A  Man  of  Honour  (1903), 
(which  he  did  not  include  later  in  his  Collected  Plays)  explored 
the  consequences  of  social  suicide.  It  was  harrowing  but  dra¬ 
matically  effective,  according  to  contemporary  critics.  The  hero, 
a  young  man  of  gentle  birth,  marries  a  common  barmaid,  whom 
he  has  made  pregnant,  a  marriage  which  ensures  his  exile  from 
polite  society.  The  pain  was  mitigated  by  some  moments  of 
comedy  between  the  hero’s  genteel  friends  and  the  heroine’s 
coarse  relations.  Noting  how  well  these  scenes  performed, 
Maugham  decided  that  it  was  with  comedy  that  his  immediate 
future  lay.  He  then  wrote  several  plays  in  the  fin-de-siecle  Oscar 
Wilde  mould.  Titled  personages,  mute  footmen,  orchidaceous 
epigrams,  are  all  in  evidence,  but  there  is  a  mellower  tone  than 
in  his  predecessors,  as  if  the  great  social  taboos  had  by  now 
become  a  bit  of  a  joke,  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance,  and  there  appears  a  greater  willingness  to  be  frank 
about  money  and  the  part  it  may  play  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  A 
favourite  device  of  the  earlier  writers  had  been  a  bundle  of 
letters,  tied  up  with  ribbon,  suddenly  produced  from  the  attic 
at  about  the  end  of  act  two,  providing  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  sexual  lapses  of  the  respected  patriarch;  this  somehow 
getting  into  the  possession  of  the  ostracised  heroine.  Maugham 
used  this  motif  in  Lady  Frederick  (written  1903,  performed  1907), 
his  first  great  hit.  In  a  brilliant  coup  de  theatre  he  makes  the 
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heroine  nonchalantly  throw  the  letters  into  the  fire,  in  the  sight 
of  her  enemies  whom  they  could  harm,  out  of  sheer  goodness 
of  heart.  This  prepares  the  audience  for  the  even  more  effective 
scene,  a  sensation  in  its  day,  when  she  deliberately  disillusions 
her  young  lover  by  admitting  him  to  her  morning  toilette,  so 
that  he  can  see  the  ravages  time  has  made  on  her  face  before 
the  concealing  cosmetics  have  done  their  work. 

The  success  of  Lady  Frederick  marked  a  turning-point  in 
Maugham’s  life.  The  royalties  from  its  long  run  gave  him  the 
income  he  craved,  enabling  him  to  live  like  a  gentleman  instead 
of  as#  a  struggling  literary  hack,  while  the  many  appreciative 
reviews  encouraged  the  hitherto  indifferent  theatrical  manage¬ 
ments  to  fall  over  each  other  in  the  rush  to  produce  his  work. 
Artistically  Maugham  felt  his  work  was  part  of  the  long  tradition 
of  English  comedy  in  which  amorous  misunderstanding  is 
exposed  in  elegant  conversation-pieces  and  current  attitudes 
about  sex  and  money  dissected.  The  tradition  stretched  back 
past  A.  W.  Pinero  and  Arthur  Jones,  his  immediate  predecessors, 
through  Wilde,  to  Sheridan,  to  Dryden,  and  even  to  Shakespeare, 
as  in  the  loving  quarrels  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing.  After  Maugham  had  succeeded  in  having  four 
plays  running  simultaneously  in  London’s  West  End,  Punch 
published  a  caricature  showing  a  pensive  Shakespeare  standing 
beside  the  bill-boards  advertising  Maugham’s  four  hits. 
Maugham  was  gratified  but  he  kept  his  head  amidst  all  the 
ballyhoo.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  triumph  and  disaster 
were  both  impostors.  Maugham  had  a  long-term  strategy  for 
his  career  of  which  this  was  merely  a  preliminary  phase.  Reading 
the  texts  today  of  Maugham’s  early  comedies,  Lady  Frederick, 
Mrs  Dot,  Jack  Straw  in  the  austere  surroundings  of,  say,  a 
university  library,  may  induce  considerable  puzzlement  as  to 
why  anyone  ever  thought  they  were  at  all  funny. 

This  view  may  be  modified  if  one  has  the  opportunity,  as 
occasionally  occurs,  to  see  one  of  them  in  production  when  the 
neatness  of  the  repartee  and  the  author’s  cunning  control  of  the 
audience’s  reactions  becomes  apparent.  Maugham  always 
insisted  that  his  plays  were  written  not  to  be  read  but  to  be 
performed.  As  he  grew  in  stature  and  confidence,  he  impercep¬ 
tibly  stopped  giving  audiences  what  he  thought  they  wanted, 
and  gave  them  instead  what  he  thought  they  ought  to  have, 
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keeping  his  sights  focused  on  contemporary  society,  but 
widening  their  range  to  take  in  other  sections  of  it  than  the 
impoverished  aristocracy,  though,  as  he  revealed  in  Our  Betters 
(1916),  he  had  not  yet  finished  with  them.  Maugham’s  first 
theatrical  assault  on  the  middle-class  was  in  Smith  (1909)  where 
he  made  an  example  of  one  bridge-playing  Kensington  set. 
Here  we  are  in  stock-broker-land  with  the  husband  away  at  his 
office,  while  the  wife  occupies  the  afternoons  in  rubbers  of 
bridge  with  a  man  who  in  a  Latin  country  would  be  called  her 
gigolo,  a  penniless  woman  friend  whose  bridge  earnings  are  her 
sole  means  of  subsistence,  and  a  woman  who  is  married  to  a 
rich  Jew  and  who  neglects  her  new-born  baby  through  her  love 
of  the  game  and  the  gossip  that  goes  with  it.  What  a  gahere\ 

In  one  of  his  final  plays  For  Services  Rendered  (1932),  a  portrait 
of  an  English  middle-class  family  during  the  post-war  Depres¬ 
sion,  Maugham  offered  no  alleviation  of  the  general  misery;  he 
planted  no  people  among  the  characters  whose  lives  are  not  a 
hideous  mess.  But  in  Smith  there  are  two  such  —  the  sturdy 
young  parlour-maid  who  gives  the  comedy  its  name,  and  Tom 
Freeman,  the  hostess’s  brother,  who  has  returned  home  from 
Rhodesia  where  he  has  a  farm.  The  misalliance  across  the 
class-barrier,  which  was  shown  to  bring  such  tragic  consequences 
in  A  Man  of  Honour,  yields  here  the  happy  ending.  Tom  lightly 
vaults  over  the  divide,  repelled  by  the  behaviour  of  his  sister’s 
bridge  set,  and  takes  Smith  back  with  him  to  Rhodesia  where 
no  doubt  she  will  make  him  an  excellent  wife.  The  dramatist’s 
manipulation  of  the  basic  antithesis  is,  as  often  in  Maugham, 
a  trifle  crude;  babies  do  not  often  die  as  a  result  of  their  mother’s 
playing  too  much  bridge.  Nonetheless  there  are  moments  of 
realistic  observation  that  render  the  play  an  authentic  comment 
on  its  period.  Gone  is  the  epigrammatic  never-never  land  of 
Edwardian  England;  in  its  place  we  have  an  insight  into  the 
Great  Britain  over  which  George  V  will  shortly  reign,  with  its 
appalling  wastage  of  human  energy,  its  crumbling  class-structure, 
its  genteel  anti-semitism,  its  incredible  complacency,  its  colonial 
opportunities. 

The  most  often  performed  today  of  Maugham’s  plays  is  the 
one  entitled  Home  and  Beauty  in  England  and  Too  Many 
Husbands  in  America,  written  while  he  was  ill  with  tuberculosis 
in  a  sanatorium  in  Scotland  after  his  espionage  activities  in 
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World  War  One.  Maugham  may  have  been  confined  to  his 
room,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  keenly  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  country  at  large.  We  can,  if  we  like,  see  the 
heroine  Victoria,  an  unwitting  bigamist,  as  a  wicked  symbol  of 
the  Britain  of  the  Armistice  —  a  more  self-centred  individual 
never  existed  —  but  in  doing  so  we  stifle  by  critical  solemnity 
one  of  Maugham’s  most  delightful  works.  There  is  a  Mozartian 
gaiety  in  the  to-ings  and  fro-ings  of  the  main  trio,  a  young 
prima  donna  of  a  wife,  with  a  pair  of  gallant  husbands,  both 
bent  on  escaping  from  her  clutches.  A  fragment  of  dialogue  in 
a  scene  between  the  heroine  and  her  mother  touches  on  a 
central  concern  of  many  of  Maugham's  plays,  the  nature  of 
marriage: 

Mrs  Shuttleworth :  The  difference  between  men  and  women  is  that 
men  are  not  naturally  addicted  to  matrimony.  With  patience,  firmness, 
and  occasional  rewards  you  can  train  them  to  it  just  as  you  can  train 
a  dog  to  walk  on  its  hind  legs.  But  a  dog  would  rather  walk  on  all 
fours  and  a  man  would  rather  be  free.  Marriage  is  a  habit. 

Victoria-.  And  a  very  good  one,  Mother. 

Mrs  Shuttleworth-.  Of  course.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  about  this 
world  is  that  good  habits  are  so  much  easier  to  get  out  of  than  bad 
ones. 

Many  of  Maugham’s  plays  showed  people  getting  out  of  the 
habit  of  marriage  in  one  way  or  another.  Maugham  had  observed 
among  the  French  and  in  French  novels,  not  to  mention  among 
his  smart  friends  in  London,  how  marriage  as  a  social  institution 
could  have  its  limits  stretched.  He  had  made  a  marriage  himself 
in  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  world  war  to  Syrie,  the 
daughter  of  Dr  Barnardo.  This  formidable  lady,  who  became 
known  internationally  as  an  interior  decorator  of  impeccable 
taste,  was  to  be  a  kind  of  facade  of  respectability  for  Maugham 
in  society;  at  least  that  seems  to  have  been  his  bizarre  intention. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  a  male  lover,  his  secretary  Gerald 
Haxton,  with  whom  he  travelled  the  world.  I  scarcely  need  to 
add  that  this  arrangement,  if  one  may  so  dignify  it,  did  not 
work  at  all  harmoniously  for  either  Syrie,  Haxton  or  Maugham. 
He  did  though,  while  under  considerable  stress  from  the  break¬ 
down  of  his  own  marriage,  write  a  series  of  successful  plays  in 
which  he  showed  people  adopting  various  tactics  to  avoid 
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altogether,  or  escape  from,  the  imprisonment  of  socially  respect¬ 
able  marriages.  He  introduced  a  new  tone  in  the  working-out 
of  this  well-tried  comic  formula,  one  which  he  may  have  found 
in  Henry  Becque’s  Parisienne  (1885),  which  he  had  seen  as  a 
student  in  Heidelberg.  One  finds  it  in  comedies  such  as  Penelope 
(1908),  Caroline  (1915),  The  Constant  Wife  (1926),  growing  in 
ferocity  with  the  years.  His  most  savage  play  was  Our  Betters 
(1916)  where  he  pitched  into  the  world  of  Syrie  and  her  friends, 
including  the  millionaire  store-owner  Gordon  Selfridge,  who 
had  been  her  protector,  a  fact  which  kept  the  play  off  the 
London  stage  until  1923-  It  was  a  sensation  in  its  day,  but  recent 
revivals  in  the  provinces  suggests  that  it  may  have  aged  as  much 
as  its  American-born  heroines;  whereas  The  Circle  (1921),  by 
common  consent  Maugham’s  best  play,  continues  to  flourish 
whenever  it  is  performed.  With  its  shapely  symmetry  of  con¬ 
struction  and  its  generous  parts  for  the  elderly,  it  contains  a 
perfect  balance  of  astringency  and  sentiment.  Maugham  has  the 
best  of  both  worlds,  the  Edwardian  and  the  modern.  He  gazes 
nostalgically  upon  his  own  youth  and  remembers  that  great 
society  beauty,  his  mother,  in  the  scene  where  Lady  Kitty  turns 
the  leaves  of  the  photograph  album.  And  Maugham  looks  at 
the  world  around  him  when  the  young  wife  deliberates  over 
whether  or  not  to  bolt  from  her  humourless  husband,  an 
ambitious  politician.  Let  us  remember  the  pact  which  Winston 
Churchill  made  with  Maugham,  that  he  would  not  put  him  into 
one  of  his  works.  If  there  was  a  model  for  this  character, 
Maugham  never  divulged  it.  They  thus  succeeded  in  staying 
friends  for  life. 

The  theatre  suited  Maugham.  The  lack  of  sensuous  urgency 
in  his  prose  which  I  have  already  noted  never  worried  the  actors; 
his  innate  sense  of  dramatic  form  and  timing  made  up  for  it. 
Before  he  was  through,  he  covered  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
within  the  conventions  of  the  well-shaped  comedy  or  drama 
with  resounding  'curtains’:  these  included  pioneering  in  Mani¬ 
toba  ( The  Land  of  Promise),  mercy-killing  (The  Sacred  Flame), 
and  unbelief  in  God  ( The  Unknown),  while  the  remoteness  of 
his  settings  included  China  ( East  of  Suez),  Egypt  ( Caesar’s  Wife) 
and  Malaya  ( The  Letter).  The  last  named  was  the  only  play 
Maugham  adapted  from  one  of  his  own  short  stories.  Usually 
he  left  that  task  to  lesser  hands,  as  in  the  case  of  Rain. 
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V 


The  kinship  that  exists  between  the  art  of  play-writing  and 
short-story-writing  has  often  been  noted;  consider  Chekhov  or 
Pirandello;  or,  for  that  matter,  Noel  Coward.  In  both  forms  the 
writer  has  to  put  across  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a 
minimum  number  of  words;  the  signals  are  often  multiple  while 
seeming  to  be  simple.  You  can  be  a  born  novelist,  but  lack  the 
ability  required  to  execute  either  the  play  or  the  short  story 
successfully.  By  contrast  you  can  be  a  novelist  who  escapes 
occasionally  into  the  short-story  like  a  man  snatching  a  week¬ 
end’s  break  away  from  home;  and  you  can  be  by  vocation  a 
short-story-writer  who  occasionally  attempts  the  novel.  On  this 
question  Graham  Greene  in  the  introduction  to  his  Collected 
Stories  (1972)  writes: 

I  remain  in  this  field  a  novelist  who  has  happened  to  write  short 
stories,  just  as  there  are  certain  short  story  writers  (Maupassant  and 
V.  S.  Pritchett  come  to  mind)  who  have  happened  to  write  novels. 
This  is  not  a  superficial  distinction  —  or  even  a  technical  distinction 
as  between  an  artist  who  paints  in  oil  or  watercolour;  it  is  certainly  not 
a  distinction  in  value.  It  is  a  distinction  between  two  different  ways 
of  life. 

Maugham  happened,  like  Maupassant,  to  write  novels;  one 
or  two  of  them  have  become  famous,  but  he  was  born  a 
short-story  writer,  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  fertile  ever  to 
have  practised  the  art.  He  appeared  to  be  able  to  conjure  stories 
out  of  the  air.  His  Notebook  abounds  in  excellent  ideas  for  stories 
he  never  bothered  to  write  up,  and  so,  according  to  those 
closest  to  him,  did  his  table  talk.  He  destroyed  one  unpublished 
group  relating  to  his  espionage  activities,  for  security  reasons. 
Many  of  the  earliest  he  never  bothered  to  reprint  after  their 
magazine  appearances.  Nevertheless  there  remain  readily  acces¬ 
sible  in  different  editions  about  ninety  stories.  They  range  from 
the  very  short  ones  collected  in  Cosmopolitans  (1936),  written 
originally  to  be  printed  on  opposite  pages  of  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine ,  such  as  'Mr  Know-All’  and  ’Salvatore’,  to  those 
occupying  some  forty  to  fifty  printed  pages,  the  bulk  of  them 
including  such  famous  tales  as  ’Before  the  Party’,  The  Outs- 
tation’,  'P  &  O’,  'The  Alien  Corn’,  'Gigolo  and  Gigolette’,  'The 
Colonel’s  Lady’  and  many  more. 
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The  magazine  origin  of  these  stories  is  not  fortuitous.  The 
Maugham  short  story  is  a  form  of  journalism;  the  point  at  which 
journalism  becomes  literary  art.  Let  us  pick  one  to  look  at 
closely.  I  have  selected  'P  &  O’  from  The  Casuarina  Tree  (1926), 
almost  at  random.  The  whole  of  the  action  occurs  on  board 
one  of  the  elegant  Peninsular  and  Orient  liners  which  is  carrying 
an  assorted  group  of  British  passengers  back  home  after  their 
tour  of  duty  as  planters  or  members  of  the  administration  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  Maugham  fixes  on  one  of  the 
passengers,  a  Mrs  Hamlyn,  as  the  mediating  consciousness  for 
his  tale.  In  her  early  forties  she  is  returning  to  England  without 
her  husband  from  whom,  it  soon  emerges,  she  is  estranged.  He 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a  business  colleague  who,  to 
Mrs  Hamlyn’s  mortification,  is  considerably  older  than  her.  At 
the  start,  Mrs  Hamlyn  sits  in  her  deckchair  in  the  early  morning, 
while  the  ship  is  tied  up  in  Singapore.  Like  the  good  journalist 
he  is,  Maugham  rapidly  establishes  the  multi-racial  background, 
the  structure  of  ethnic  strains,  that  is  so  relevant  to  his  story: 

Singapore  is  the  meeting  place  of  many  races.  The  Malays,  though 
natives  of  the  soil,  dwell  uneasily  in  towns,  and  are  few;  and  it  is  the 
Chinese,  supple,  alert  and  industrious,  who  throng  the  streets;  the 
dark-skinned  Tamils  walk  on  their  silent  naked  feet,  as  though  they 
were  but  brief  sojourners  in  a  strange  land,  but  the  Bengalis  sleek  and 
prosperous,  are  easy  in  their  surroundings,  and  self-assured;  the  sly 
and  obsequious  Japanese  seem  busy  with  pressing  and  secret  affairs; 
and  the  English  in  their  topees  and  white  ducks,  speeding  past  in 
motor-cars  or  at  leisure  in  their  rickshaws,  wear  a  nonchalant  careless 
air.  The  rulers  of  these  teeming  peoples  take  their  authority  with 
smiling  unconcern.  And  now,  tired  and  hot,  Mrs  Hamlyn  waited  for 
the  ship  to  set  out  again  on  her  long  journey  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  that  long  journey  which  provides  Maugham  with  the 
natural  linear  progression  for  his  story.  By  the  time  the  ship 
comes  into  the  sight  of  land  at  Aden,  Mrs  Hamlyn  will  have 
come  to  terms  with  her  life  of  separation,  and  a  fellow  passenger 
will  have  died  a  mysterious  death.  He  is  an  Irishman  named 
Gallagher  who  has  made  his  money  out  of  the  rubber  boom, 
and  is  on  his  way  back  home  for  an  early  retirement.  Mrs 
Hamlyn  learns  from  his  Cockney  foreman,  one  of  the  second- 
class  passengers  on  the  ship,  that  while  working  up-country 
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Gallagher  had  lived  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  with  a  Malay 
girl  who,  on  being  abandoned,  has  put  a  curse  on  him.  Here, 
as  in  the  play  The  Circle ,  we  have  a  neat  symmetry  of  construction: 
the  situation  of  Mrs  Hamlyn  and  Mr  Gallagher  mirrors  each 
other. 

The  material  of  first-hand  observation  in  this  story  has  been 
arranged  with  precision  to  make  a  number  of  dramatic  points. 
As  soon  as  the  ship  leaves  port  Mr  Gallagher  begins  to  suffer 
from  uncontrollable  attacks  of  hiccups.  At  first  this  is  treated 
as  a  joke  by  the  other  passengers,  but  his  condition  becomes 
so  serious  that  he  has  to  retire  to  the  sick-bay  under  the  care 
of  the  ship's  doctor  (who,  incidentally,  is  having  a  flirtation  with 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  other  passengers).  The  curse  has  started 
to  take  effect.  Gallagher’s  life  may  be  in  danger.  One  senses 
that  the  germ  of  the  story  lay  in  some  traveller’s  tale  that 
Maugham  (or  Haxton)  overheard.  By  showing  us  the  impact  of 
Gallagher’s  mortal  sickness  on  the  whole  shipboard  community, 
passengers  and  crew,  Maugham  gives  us  a  portrait  of  British 
society  in  the  last  days  of  the  colonial  era.  The  irony  in  his 
initial  statement,  'The  rulers  of  these  teeming  peoples  take  their 
authority  with  smiling  unconcern’,  reverberates  as  the  ship 
ploughs  its  way  home. 

The  class  divisions  ruling  on  board  between  the  first-class 
passengers,  the  second-class  passengers,  and  the  lower  decks, 
containing  the  humble  members  of  the  crew,  Lascars  and  others, 
correspond  neatly  to  those  within  the  British  Empire.  The 
first-class  passengers  are  planning  a  Fancy  Dress  Ball  over 
Christmas  and  the  great  question  is,  should  they  drop  the 
protocol  for  once  and  invite  the  second-class  passengers?  Some 
argue  in  favour,  but  the  majority  are  against.  All  are  concerned 
lest  the  death  of  Mr  Gallagher,  if  it  occurs,  will  cause  the  Ball 
to  be  cancelled.  It  is  only  a  second-class  citizen,  Gallagher’s 
Cockney  assistant,  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  do  something 
practical  which  might  help  him.  He  takes  the  unprecedented 
step  of  applying  to  the  third-  and  fourth-class  citizens  in  the 
form  of  the  native  members  of  the  crew  to  perform  a  magical 
ceremony  to  exorcise  the  curse  Gallagher’s  mistress  has  cast 
over  him.  They  agree  to  his  request  and  slit  the  throat  of  a 
cockerel  intoning  curious  chants.  'We’re  no  match  for  them,  us 
white  men,  and  that’s  a  fact,’  he  tells  Mrs  Hamlyn  in  explanation. 
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But  the  exorcism  does  not  work  and  Gallagher  continues  to 
languish. 

As  his  death  approaches,  'a  definite  malaise’  overcomes  the 
entire  ship,  and  the  reader  senses  a  deeper  malaise  still:  it  is  as 
if  Maugham  had  sensed  the  collapse  of  the  whole  paternalist 
imperial  system  some  thirty  years  before  it  happened.  Mrs 
Hamlyn  observes  two  Japanese  passengers  playing  deck-quoits: 

They  were  trim  and  neat  in  their  tennis  shirts,  white  trousers  and 
buckram  shoes.  They  looked  very  European,  they  even  called  the  score 
to  one  another  in  English,  and  yet  somehow  to  look  at  them  filled 
Mrs  Hamlyn  with  a  vague  disquiet. 

Maugham’s  stories  had  a  huge  readership.  They  seemed  to 
appeal  to  all  classes  throughout  the  world  save  one,  the  profes¬ 
sional  literary  critics.  Turning  through  the  pages  of  the  pre-war 
New  Statesman  we  can  find  plenty  of  critical  attacks  on 
Maugham’s  tales  by  people  such  as  Rebecca  West;  but  let  us 
turn  instead  to  the  view  taken  by  Cyril  Connolly  in  his  The 
Modern  Movement:  100  Key  Books  from  England,  France  and 
America  (1965): 

In  these  Far  Eastern  stories  .  .  .  and  in  the  secret  service  tales  of 
Ashenden  (1928),  Maugham  achieves  an  unspoken  ferocity,  a  controlled 
ruthlessness  before  returning  to  sentimentality  with  Rosie  in  Cakes 
and  Ale.  He  tells  us  —  and  it  had  not  been  said  before  —  exactly 
what  the  British  in  the  Far  East  were  like,  the  judges  and  planters  and 
civil  servants  and  their  womenfolk  at  home,  even  as  Ashenden  exposes 
what  secret  service  work  is  really  like.  That  would  not  be  enough 
without  his  mastery  of  form,  if  not  of  language.  His  bloodless 
annexation  of  the  Far  East  pays  off  in  The  Casuarina  Tree  which 
includes  ’The  Yellow  Streak’,  The  Out  Station’,  ’Before  the  Party’ 
and  ’The  Letter’  —  about  a  coward,  a  snob,  a  murderess  and  a 
blackmailer. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  Far  East,  and  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,  to  which  Maugham  applied  his  'controlled 
ruthlessness’  in  short-story  form.  He  viewed  the  exiled  aristocracy 
and  the  nightclub  entertainers  of  the  French  Riviera,  the  smart 
world  of  Syrie’s  friends,  the  inmates  of  a  French  penal  colony 
and  a  dozen  other  milieux  across  the  world  in  the  same  manner. 
As  far  back  as  his  medical  student  days  he  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  and  now,  as  a  rich  man,  he  toured  the  world  at  will. 
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His  travel  books  have  the  same  easy  readability,  the  same 
journalist’s  flair  for  an  arresting  incident  as  his  best  stories,  but 
involving  less  rigorous  manipulation  of  the  material.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  know  Maugham  should  neglect  books  like  On 
a  Chinese  Screen ,  The  Gentleman  in  the  Parlour  or  Don  Fernando. 

Maugham  found  a  statement  of  the  aims  of  the  short-story 
writer  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  review  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s 
Twice-Told  Tales.  'In  the  whole,  composition,’  Poe  said,  'there 
should  be  no  word  written,  of  which  the  tendency,  direct  or 
indirect,  is  not  to  the  pre-established  design.’  After  quoting  that, 
Maugham  gives  his  own  formulation  of  a  good  short  story: 

It  is  a  piece  of  fiction,  dealing  with  a  single  incident,  material  or 
spiritual,  that  can  be  read  at  a  sitting;  it  is  original,  it  must  sparkle, 
excite  or  impress;  and  it  must  have  unity  of  effect  or  impression.  It 
should  njove  in  an  even  line  from  its  exposition  to  its  close. 

(Introduction  to  Tellers  of  Tales,  New  York  1939) 

This  formulation  admirably  suits  the  Maupassant-Poe-Maugham 
type  of  story  but  not  those  by  Chekhov  or  Joyce  or  Lawrence: 
these  writers  reacted  against  the  short-story  based  on  a  single 
anecdote,  with  its  dramatic  manipulation  and  linear  develop¬ 
ment.  They  favoured  an  approach  that  allowed  the  writer 
freedom  within  the  confines  of  his  tale  to  follow  the  inner 
consciousness  of  his  characters,  to  allow  those  characters  to 
behave  in  a  spontaneous  fashion,  instead  of  always  behaving  in 
a  way  determined  by  the  pre-established  design.  They  sought 
not  to  spring  neat  dramatic  surprises  on  the  reader,  but  to  lead 
him  poetically  towards  the  perception  of  sudden  moments  of 
universal  truth  about  the  human  condition. 

In  considering  Chekhov,  Maugham  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  dealing  with  a  great  master  of  the  short  story,  though  one 
who  had  a  completely  different  conception  from  his  own.  'I 
find,’  he  wrote  of  Chekhov’s  stories,  ’that  the  impression  they 
make  on  me  is  powerful  but  indeterminate.’  Chekhov’s  people 
are  ’shadowy.’  He  goes  on: 

I  despair  of  making  myself  clear  when  I  say  that  they  strike  me  less 
as  persons  than  as  human  beings.  Each  one  is  as  it  were  a  part  of 
everyone  else,  and  the  hurt  that  one  does  another  is  bearable  because 
in  a  way  it  is  a  hurt  that  he  does  to  himself.  And  because  they  are 
shadowy  they  remain  secret.  We  understand  them  as  little  as  we 
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understand  ourselves.  And  so  Chekhov  gets  the  effect  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  impressive  that  the  writer  of  fiction  can  achieve:  he  fills  you 
with  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life. 

(Introduction  to  Tellers  of  Tales) 


VI 

This,  if  evasive,  is  generous:  Maugham  profoundly  disliked  and 
mistrusted  the  indeterminate  in  fiction.  He  felt  that,  great  as 
Chekhov  was  in  his  native  Russia,  his  influence  abroad  especially 
on  the  short  story  was  unfortunate.  Maugham  had  made  what 
he  called  experiments  in  his  time.  He  had  written  one  early 
novel  The  Merry-Go-Round  (1904)  with  a  multiple  plot;  in 
middle-age  he  developed  a  literary  persona  in  his  fiction  that 
permitted  the  introduction  of  passages  of  authorial  comment, 
but  he  was  suspicious  of  anything  that  broke  the  immaculate 
surface  of  the  prose  or  muddied  the  logical  connections  of  the 
narrative.  His  literary  conservatism  blinkered  him  against  the 
importance  of  the  experiments  in  the  art  of  fiction  that  Virginia 
Woolf  and  others  were  attempting.  Nor  in  their  turn  did  Virginia 
Woolf  and  her  friends  think  much  of  Maugham’s  fiction.  'Class 
Two.  Division  One,’  wrote  Lytton  Strachey  crushingly,  on 
finishing  one  of  Maugham’s  novels.  Influential  critical  opinion, 
the  'intelligentsia’  (to  use  the  Marxist  term  of  the  time),  the 
review  pages  in  papers  such  as  the  Times  Literary  Supplement 
and  the  New  Statesman ,  tended  whether  consciously  or  not  to 
take  their  tone  from  Bloomsbury.  Maugham  felt  aggrieved, 
while  continuing  to  publish  more  books  than  ever.  'I  must  bear 
my  misfortune  with  fortitude,’  he  told  himself.  He  brooded  on 
the  whole  process  through  which  literary  reputations  were  made 
in  London. 

The  literary  salons  and  the  literary  press  were  full  of  a  method 
of  developing  character  which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become 
available  to  the  novelist,  'the  stream  of  consciousness’;  it  had 
been  seen  in  Proust  and  Joyce,  though  its  antecedents  could  be 
traced  back  to  more  obscure  writers,  and  had  continued  this 
side  of  the  Channel  with  Dorothy  Richardson  and  Virginia 
Woolf.  Looking  back  on  all  this  after  half  a  century  with  the 
wisdom  of  hindsight,  it  is  clear  to  us,  as  it  was  not  in  the  first 
intoxicated  flush  of  this  discovery,  that  the  exploration  of  a 
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character  s  inner  being  by  a  novelist  through  an  association  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  is  not  incompatible  with  linear  narrative. 
On  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  part  of  a  discussion  I  had 
in  the  BBC  Radio  4  UK  series  Novels  Up  To  Now,  with  Iris 
Murdoch: 

Tolstoy  [says  Iris  Murdoch]  produces  the  most  tremendous  amount 
of  stuff,  exhibiting  to  us  the  immediate  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Natasha  and  Pierre  and  Prince  Andrew  and  so  on  ...  I  am  interested 
in  the  relationship  between  immediate  thoughts  and  feelings  and  the 
whole  of  the  person,  whatever  the  whole  of  the  person  may  be,  and 
I  like  to  write  and  read  novels  in  which  the  interior  of  somebody’s 
mind  is  explored  in  enormous  detail.  ...  A  lot  of  people,  I  think, 
rather  object  to  this.  I  think  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  sort 
of  Virginia  Woolf  version  of  this,  which  isn't  just  a  case  of  stream  of 
consciousness  but  is  a  case  of  a  certain  very  highly  wrought,  semi- 
poetic  method  of  presenting  it. 

Maugham,  although  dedicated  to  realism  and  linear  narrative, 
was  by  no  means  uninterested  in  'the  relationship  between 
immediate  thoughts  and  feelings’  and  wished  at  least  once  to 
explore  the  interior  of  somebody’s  mind  in  enormous  detail. 
The  somebody’,  was  himself,  especially  as  his  mind  and  the 
whole  of  his  person  had  developed  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  Paris  when  he  was  six,  to  the  time  when  as  a 
young  man  on  his  own  in  London  he  embarked  on  his  literary 
career.  Many  novelists  in  their  early  days  produce  a  novel 
describing  under  the  cover  of  a  fictional  story  their  own  early 
years,  and  Maugham  was  no  exception.  He  wrote  it  first  after 
he  had  given  up  medicine.  It  was  then  named  The  Artistic 
Temperament  of  Stephen  Carey,  it  opens  with  his  nurse  informing 
Stephen  his  mother  has  died;  then  it  tells  of  his  unhappy  years 
at  Tercanbury  School  (the  King’s  School,  Canterbury,  where 
Maugham  was  educated)  and  after  that  is  occupied  with  a 
protracted,  self-destructive  love-affair  between  Stephen  and  a 
waitress  in  a  London  tea-shop  here  named  Rosie  Cameron. 
Maugham  sent  it  to  his  then  publisher  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  where 
presumably  Garnett  had  some  doubts  about  it.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  rejected  and  failed  to  find  a  publisher  elsewhere.  After 
World  War  Two  Maugham  presented  the  manuscript  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  (where  it  may  be  read  by  students  of 
Maugham),  with  an  embargo  on  it  ever  being  published. 
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Although  the  manuscript  languished  in  a  drawer  after  its  tour 
of  rejections  as  Maugham  wrote  comedies  and  less 
personally-oriented  novels,  the  notion  of  writing  a  longer  and 
fuller  autobiographical  novel  using  the  Stephen  Carey  script  as 
a  first  draft  preoccupied  him.  There  was  so  much  in  his  youth 
of  which  he  wished  to  disburden  himself.  He  regarded  the 
opportunities  for  such  private  catharsis  as  one  of  the  main 
compensations  for  the  hardships  of  a  writer’s  lot.  The  result  was 
his  longest,  most  deeply  felt,  work,  Of  Human  Bondage ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1915. 

Far  from  renouncing  or  modifying  his  naturalist  principles 
when  approaching  this  highly  subjective  material  he  applied 
them  as  rigorously  as  ever.  Here  is  Maugham  in  the  person  of 
Philip  Carey  from  the  age  of  about  six  to  twenty-six  —  as  seen 
by  Maugham,  aged  about  forty.  Of  course  much  is  omitted. 
There  are  no  homosexual  encounters,  for  example,  and  the 
hero’s  isolating  disability  is  attributed  to  a  club-foot,  not  as  in 
real  life  a  stammer.  Some  Maugham-watchers  have  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  heroine  Mildred  may  in  real  life  have  been  a 
man,  a  waiter  instead  of  a  waitress.  Possibly,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  confirming  that;  and  certainly  Maugham  did  have 
some  affairs  with  women  before  he  married  Syrie.  But  in  spite 
of  alterations  the  novel  does  remain  remarkably  faithful  to  the 
history  and  the  spirit  of  his  youth. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  the  facts  about  Maugham’s  up-bringing 
by  the  Vicar  of  Whitstable  and  his  German-born  wife,  about 
his  years  at  The  King’s  School,  Canterbury,  about  his  Bohemian 
existence  in  Paris  among  expatriate  artists,  about  his  training  as 
a  doctor  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  this  novel  must  be  your  first 
port  of  call,  however  many  biographies  you  may  wish  to  try  to 
verify  it  with  later  on.  Sometimes  he  includes  an  episode  — 
such  as  Philip’s  period  as  a  floor-walker  in  a  department  store 
—  based  on  hearsay.  And  as  far  as  I  know,  Maugham  himself 
never  actually  went  hop-picking  as  the  hero  does  at  the  rather 
unconvincing  happy  ending;  but  as  a  Whitstable  boy  Maugham 
must  have  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  annual  hop¬ 
picking  festival  in  Kent.  He  probably  exaggerates  the  extent  of 
his  unhappiness  when  he  was  young,  but  we  all  do  that, 
especially  when  we  know  we  have  a  sympathetic  audience.  The 
book  stands  in  the  first  instance  as  a  remarkably  interesting 
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social  document.  Very  occasionally  Maugham  steps  forward 
and  summarises  Philip’s  developing  philosophy  of  life  (or  lack 
of  it)  as  after  the  Paris  episode,  when  he  ponders  on  the  meaning 
of  the  figure  in  the  carpet,  but  these  pauses  in  the  continuing 
action  are  rare  and  not  without  their  own  dramatic  point. 

However  Of  Human  Bondage  is  not  merely  an  historical 
record,  however  fascinating;  it  is  a  novel,  a  work  of  art  with  its 
own  inner  life,  and  it  must  ultimately  be  judged  as  such.  The 
first  thing  to  be  said  about  it  artistically  is  that  it  seems  to  have 
got  out  of  hand.  Overwhelmed  by  the  abundance  of  material 
he  finds  in  his  own  past,  the  author’s  habitual  overall  sense  of 
form  has  deserted  him.  He  keeps  his  chapters  short  and  they 
certainly  grip  us  individually,  but  they  do  not  fit  together  in  the 
satisfying  architectural  proportions  of  his  short  stories  and  his 
plays.  This  tends  to  be  true  in  general  of  Maugham’s  longer 
fiction.  He  solves  the  structural  problem  by  breaking  up  the 
novels  into  separate  short-story-like  sequences,  connected  only 
by  the  fact  each  sequence  involves  the  principal  character  in 
some  way;  in  a  true  novelist,  someone  for  whom  the  novel  is 
a  'way  of  life’  in  Greene’s  sense,  the  sequences  are  much  more 
organically  inter-related  or  they  are  indistinguishable  from  the 
whole. 

The  main  sequence  from  which  the  book  derives  its  title  is 
the  affair  with  Mildred,  a  harrowing  account  of  the  degrading 
bondage  of  one  human  being  to  another.  This  by  itself  might 
well  have  provided  enough  material  for  a  complete  novel  with 
its  own  extended  linear  progression.  The  novel,  as  it  were,  which 
precedes  it  is  the  account  of  Philip’s  relations  with  his  adoptive 
parents,  containing  the  unforgettable  figure  of  the  Rev.  Carey 
—  one  of  the  most  ironical  portraits  in  English  fiction  —  and 
his  efforts  to  achieve  independence  from  them.  Then  there  is 
at  least  one  further  novel  to  be  made  out  of  all  the  episodes 
concerned  with  the  peculiar  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  life  dedicated 
to  art,  centred  on  the  Left  Bank  world  in  the  happy-go-lucky 
days  of  Paris  before  the  first  world  war.  Maugham  had  treated 
this  milieu  earlier  in  a  novel  called  The  Magician  (1908).  The 
preposterous  figure  of  Aleisteir  Crowley  (1875-1947),  exponent 
of  Black  Magic  and  prolific  author,  dominated  that  book, 
whereas  in  Of  Human  Bondage  Maugham  drew  on  the  whole 
circle  of  his  formative  acquaintances  at  this  time  including  the 
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painters  Gerald  Kelly,  James  Morrice,  Roderick  O’Conor  and 
the  connoisseur,  Ellingham  Brooks,  all  of  whom  engage  in  a 
dialectic  with  Philip  Carey.  In  this  way  he  arrives  at  the  stoical, 
agnostic  position  in  which  we  find  him  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
having  at  last  liberated  himself  from  the  rigorous  mean-spirited 
Anglican  up-bringing  of  the  Rectory.  In  this  Parisian  section, 
the  agonies  of  those  students  who  yearn  to  become  artists  but 
lack  the  requisite  amount  of  talent,  offers  the  author  yet  another 
self-contained  dramatic  theme.  Maugham  dealt  with  it  again  in 
terms  of  music  and  anglicised  Jews  in  the  story  The  Alien  Corn’ 
where,  because  it  is  the  whole  of  the  pre-determined  pattern,  it 
has  more  power. 

To  write  Of  Human  Bondage  may  have  been  a  liberating  act 
for  the  author,  but  it  is  less  of  one  for  the  reader.  The  Darwinian 
struggle  for  survival  in  which  all  the  characters  are  engaged 
(Darwin’s  'great  book’  is  mentioned  as  coming  as  a  revelation 
to  Philip),  communicates  itself  all  too  depressingly,  and  if  the 
hero  just  about  holds  our  sympathy  as  he  makes  his  way  through 
life  in  search  of  his  identity,  he  never  becomes  endearing.  It  is 
a  book  which  one  is  glad  to  have  read  but  to  which  one  is 
reluctant  to  return. 

In  Maugham’s  next  novel  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  (1919)  we 
have  the  emergence  of  someone  who  is  to  be  our  constant 
companion  for  the  rest  of  Maugham’s  work.  How  shall  I 
describe  him?  As  'Somerset  Maugham’?  Or  the  T  in  the  story? 
Or  pompously  as  'the  authorial  presence’?  Or  simply  as  'the 
narrator’?  It  does  not  much  matter  which  term  we  choose, 
because  every  reader  of  Maugham  will  know  who  I  mean.  I  am 
referring  to  that  wise  and  waspish  fellow  who  has  knocked 
about  the  globe  a  good  deal,  and  who  in  his  own  leisurely  but 
compelling  fashion  has  a  story  to  tell  us. 

Maugham  has  not  abandoned  naturalism  even  now,  but  he 
has  stretched  its  limits  to  include  his  own  observations,  con¬ 
ditioning  our  response  to  the  narrative.  While  he  was  baring  his 
soul  in  the  figure  of  Philip  Carey  he  remained  invisible  telling 
the  story  in  the  third  person;  but  now  that  he  is  bent  on  baring 
the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  he  feels  free  to  come  before  the 
footlights  himself  in  the  role  of  a  one-man  chorus.  There  came 
a  time  in  1930  when  he  decided  to  risk  a  complete  solo-act 
without  any  narrative  at  all.  This  was  in  The  Summing-Up  when 
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he  distilled  the  observations  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  successful 
authorship  into  a  single  volume.  In  this  same  vein  came  the 
later  volumes  of  essays,  The  Vagrant  Mood  (1952),  Ten  Novels 
And  Their  Authors  (1954)  and  Points  of  View  (1958). 

It  is  this  author-person  who  holds  together  the  different  parts 
of  the  narrative  in  Maugham’s  last  three  major  novels,  The  Moon 
and  Sixpence  (1919),  Cakes  and  Ale  (1930)  and  The  Razor’s  Edge 
(1946).  The  Maugham  we  meet  in  these  books  is  no  longer  the 
awkward  misfit  of  Of  Human  Bondage ;  he  is  the  professional 
author  (hence  Connolly’s  description),  completely  at  ease  among 
both  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  land,  and  at  many  levels 
between  those  extremes.  Even  when  he  does  look  back  on  his 
own  youth  either  as  a  schoolboy,  or  as  a  young  writer  with  a 
name  still  to  make,  he  does  it  with  an  amused  tolerance.  As  a 
boy  Maugham  may  have  been  bored  having  to  listen  every 
Sunday  to  his  uncle’s  sermons,  but  in  his  own  mature  work  he 
is  by  no  means  averse  to  adopting  a  homiletic  tone.  In  one 
sense  Maugham’s  novels  are  parables  for  people  who  no  longer 
believe  in  God,  or  in  anything  very  much,  apart  from  their  own 
respectability  and  innate  superiority.  His  favourite  text  is  that 
of  the  world  well  lost,  not  for  love  which  he  presents  as  an 
ephemeral  thing  killed  by  habit,  but  for  a  sense  of  vocation,  a 
calling,  or  even  just  a  whim,  provided  it  turns  into  a  total 
commitment. 

The  Moon  and  Sixpence  (1919)  is  Maugham’s  most  uncom¬ 
promising  statement  of  this  attitude  in  the  form  of  a  novel. 
More  than  any  other  work  of  art  it  has  spread  the  myth  of  the 
Artist  as  someone  who  ruthlessly  severs  all  human  claims  and 
emotional  ties  to  be  able  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  genius 
with  single-minded  commitment.  It  was  a  strange  book  to  have 
been  planning  and  researching  at  precisely  the  time  that 
Maugham  himself  was  embarking  on  matrimony. 

When  it  appeared,  most  of  the  reviewers  jibbed  at  Charles 
Strickland  as  being  too  much  of  a  monster  to  be  credible,  at 
the  same  time  praising  Maugham’s  narrative  technique.  One 
critic,  particularly  infuriated  by  Strickland’s  antics,  was  the  New 
Zealand-born  short-story-writer,  Katherine  Mansfield,  who  had 
begun  book-reviewing  for  The  Athenaeum  of  which  her  lover, 
J.  Middleton  Murry,  had  recently  been  appointed  editor.  Her 
view  was  that  a  genuine  artist  does  not  sever  human  ties  in  that 
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way  at  all;  and  that  anyone  who  felt  compelled  to  behave  in 
that  fashion  should  not  try  to  become  an  artist.  She  wanted  to 
say  to  him:  'If  you  have  to  be  so  odious  before  you  can  paint 
bananas  —  pray  leave  them  unpainted.’  Several  reviewers  failed 
to  make  a  connection  between  the  book  and  Gauguin;  the 
writer  in  The  Saturday  Review,  for  instance,  described  Strickland 
as  'a  crypto-Monet.’  As  Maugham  was  the  first  to  admit,  there 
are  as  many  differences  between  Strickland  and  Gauguin  as 
there  are  similarities. 

The  main  difference  is  that  Strickland  is  an  Englishman,  and 
what  he  escapes  from  is  the  genteel  world  of  the  near-rich  in 
fashionable  London;  a  world  manipulated  by  women  and  centred 
upon  the  tea-party,  the  dinner-party,  the  drawing-room. 
Maugham  had  acquired  a  great  distaste  for  this  world  which  he 
had  frequented  when  he  first  came  to  London.  His  rudeness  at 
social  functions  became  legendary  and  increased  with  age  and 
celebrity,  although  on  his  home  ground  among  his  real  friends 
he  could  be  a  most  charming  host.  The  Moon  and  Sixpence 
should  be  read  as  a  social  satire  as  well  as  an  apologia  for  artistic 
selfishness  and  intolerance. 

If  we  look  at  its  structure,  again  we  see  the  familiar  Maugham 
scheme  of  separate  narratives,  connected  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  hero  (or  anti-hero)  mediated  through  the  consciousness 
of  the  author  (he  appears  in  the  first  person,  as  T,  sometimes 
narrating  events  of  which  he  has  no  direct  knowledge.)  These 
distinct  narrative  sections  may  be  seen  in  terms  of  their  settings. 
There  is  the  London  setting  (preceded  by  a  fine  parody  of  the 
art  of  biography  in  the  Max  Beerbohm  manner)  followed  by 
sections  set  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Tahiti,  Papeete.  Each  of  these 
locations  represents  a  different  stage  of  Strickland’s  journey  to 
artistic  martyrdom.  In  Tahiti  Maugham  is  using  material  he 
acquired  on  his  tour  there  during  the  first  world  war  (possibly 
in  part  an  intelligence  mission)  in  the  company  of  Haxton.  In 
Marseilles  he  is  relying  on  literary  sources  and  cleverly  faking 
the  scruffy  society  of  sailors’  bars  and  doss-houses,  with  the 
help  of  Captain  Nichols,  a  likeable  old  ruffian  whom  Maugham 
was  to  use  again,  more  centrally  in  a  later  novel  with  an  exotic 
backdrop,  The  Narrow  Corner  (1932).  In  Paris  and  in  London 
Maugham  is  drawing  directly  on  his  own  youthful  memories. 
In  the  French  capital  Maugham  introduces  a  figure  necessary 
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to  any  account  of  a  genius:  the  disciple.  Dick  Stroeve,  an 
amiable  clown,  is  one  of  Maugham’s  most  accomplished  comic 
creations.  The  twist  in  the  narrative,  in  which  Stroeve  so  willingly 
co-operates,  is  that  instead  of  the  disciple  betraying  the  master, 
here  the  master  betrays  the  disciple.  The  novelist’s  insight  into 
the  behaviour  of  both  during  this  crisis  seems  highly  accurate. 

Maugham  scores  some  telling  points  when  he  describes  the 
effect  made  by  the  reconstructed  Strickland  upon  strangers; 
Maugham  is  if  anything  even  more  accurate  in  describing  the 
effect  of  the  unreconstructed,  about-to-become-reconstructed 
Strickland  upon  his  own  kith  and  kin.  The  initial  drama  of 
Strickland’s  disappearance,  the  total  misunderstanding  of  his 
motivation  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  her  sister  and  the  sister’s 
husband,  is  a  fine  example  of  Maugham  at  his  most  ironic.  Here 
is  Maugham  wickedly  apologising  to  the  reader  for  a  certain 
’shadowiness’  in  his  description  of  the  Stricklands  at  home: 

My  only  excuse  is  that  the  impression  they  made  on  me  was  no 
other.  There  was  just  that  shadowiness  about  them  which  you  find  in 
people  whose  lives  are  part  of  the  social  organism  so  that  they  exist 
in  it  and  by  it  only.  They  are  like  cells  in  the  body,  essential,  but,  so 
long  as  they  remain  healthy,  engulfed  in  the  momentous  whole.  The 
Stricklands  were  an  average  family  in  the  middle  class.  A  pleasant, 
hospitable  woman,  with  a  harmless  craze  for  the  small  lions  of  literary 
society;  a  rather  dull  man  doing  his  duty  in  that  state  of  life  in  which 
a  merciful  providence  had  placed  him;  two  nice  healthy-looking 
children.  Nothing  could  be  more  ordinary.  I  do  not  know  there  was 
anything  about  them  to  excite  the  curious. 

Maugham’s  sense  of  remoteness  from  such  people  in  England 
was  exacerbated  by  the  decision  of  the  authorities  to  classify 
Haxton  as  an  undesirable  alien  and  to  refuse  him  entry.  For 
this,  and  other  personal  reasons,  Maugham  removed  himself  to 
the  French  Riviera  where  he  had  bought  a  villa  at  Cap  Ferrat, 
the  Villa  Mauresque.  It  became  his  permanent  residence.  He 
was  forced  to  leave  during  the  second  world  war,  which  he 
spent  largely  in  the  United  States,  returning  to  France  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over.  After  the  war  his  appearance  in  London 
would  usually  be  confined  to  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  when  he  would  stay  at  a  private  suite  in  the  Dorchester 
Hotel. 
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As  a  story-writer  and  novelist  Maugham  picked  up  plenty  of 
ideas  along  his  beat  in  the  South  of  France,  and  on  his  regular 
travels  with  Haxton,  in  the  Far  East,  and  among  his  many 
friends  in  America.  However,  by  1930,  he  had  not  completely 
finished  with  the  world  of  his  childhood  in  Whitstable,  Kent; 
nor  had  he  quite  finished  with  those  hospitable  English  women 
of  the  middle  class  who  had  a  craze  for  the  small,  and  not-so- 
small  lions  of  literary  society. 

Maugham’s  continuing,  horrified  fascination  with  them 
becomes  apparent  in  Cakes  and  Ale  (1930).  This  novel,  Maugham 
tells  us  in  a  Preface  to  the  Everyman’s  Library  Edition,  started 
out  as  a  short-story  about  Rosie,  its  voluptuous  heroine,  and  it 
grew  and  grew.  The  lady  who  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
the  character  of  Rosie  to  Maugham  has  been  identified  as 
Ethelwyn  Sylvia  Jones,  the  second  daughter  of  the  playwright, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.*  She  jilted  Maugham  in  the  early  days  of 
his  fame,  some  time  before  he  met  Syrie,  and  the  pain  of  his 
rejection  stayed  with  him,  waiting  to  be  put  to  some  good 
literary  use. 

In  spite  of  this  remembered  trauma,  aiding  its  conception, 
Cakes  and  Ale  —  as  its  rollicking  Shakespearean  title  suggests 
—  is  one  of  the  most  life-enhancing  of  Maugham’s  novels.  The 
satirical  description  of  the  lionising  literary  hostesses,  and  all 
the  wheeling  and  dealing  in  literary  reputations  that  goes  on 
within  their  drawing-rooms,  alternates  with  a  much  more  genial 
mood  of  romancing  about  the  world  of  the  author’s  boyhood. 
He  re-creates  for  us  the  prosperous,  gossipy  oyster  port,  with 
the  full-throated  and  full-bosomed  Rosie  presiding  over  the  bar 
of  the  local  tavern,  and  the  raffish,  rascally  'Lord  George’  paying 
court  to  her. 

This  is  the  childhood  Maugham  never  had  but  would  have 
liked  to  have  had,  carefree,  athletic,  exhilarating.  Maugham 
probably  never  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle  among  such  folk.  It  is 
all  a  retrospective  day-dream,  but  these  happy-go-lucky  scenes 
set  in  Blackstable  provide  a  pleasant  corrective  to  the  harsher 
portrait  of  Whitstable  in  OHB.  The  novelist’s  basic  plan  is  linear: 
he  tells  the  story  of  a  moderately  successful  author  (himself  in 
the  days  before  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  plays  put  on) 

*  See  Robert  Lorin  Calder’s  W.  Somerset  Maugham  and  The  Quest  For  Freedom 
(London  1972). 
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becoming  involved  in  the  biography  of  a  Grand  Old  Man  of 
literature.  Maugham  makes  us  aware  of  the  pressures  brought 
to  bear  on  him  to  conceal  or  doctor  the  truth;  and  in  addition 
he  reveals  to  us  the  charmed  circle  of  a  literary  salon  with  its 
ephemeral  admirations  and  its  ruthless  mode  of  operation. 

However  these  ironic  scenes  of  metropolitan  life  alternate 
with  those  set  some  twenty  years  earlier  in  Blackstable.  The 
narrator  boasts  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Grand  Old 
Man,  and  he  knows  the  full  story  of  his  youthful  follies  and 
indiscretions.  Hence  the  sub-title  Maugham  gives  to  the  book: 
The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard.’  Has  Maugham  by  any  chance 
been  reading  Proust,  and  decided  to  turn  Blackstable  into  his 
Combray?  At  any  rate  he  handles  the  shifts  in  the  narrative  from 
past  to  present  very  smoothly,  and  through  this  technical  device 
he  escapes  for  a  while  from  the  linear  mode  of  story-telling. 

Apart  from  the  narrator  himself,  and  the  splendidly  vulgar, 
erotic  figure  of  Rosie,  the  other  main  characters  in  the  novel  are 
the  two  novelists  at  the  centre  of  it,  Alroy  Kear  and  Edward 
Driffield.  The  former  has  perfected  a  way  of  'buttering  up’  the 
book-reviewers  and  critics  and  employs  other  dubious  means 
of  promoting  his  own  career  with  great  energy.  By  contrast 
Driffield  does  not  appear  to  care  a  damn  about  the  critics  or 
about  promoting  his  career.  He  leaves  all  that  to  the  second 
Mrs  Driffield,  Kear’s  great  friend.  Driffield  sprang  from  the  soil, 
the  people.  He  has  total  self-possession,  a  natural  genius  whose 
present  eminence  has  been  achieved,  Maugham  cruelly  suggests, 
largely  by  reason  of  his  longevity,  rather  than  any  great  intrinsic 
merit  in  his  writing. 

The  novel  created  a  sensation  when  it  was  first  published. 
The  London  literary  world  thoroughly  relished  being  told  by 
Maugham  that  the  Emperor  had  no  clothes.  Kear  and  Driffield 
were  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Hugh  Walpole  and  Thomas 
Hardy.  Certainly  the  caps  fitted  them,  as  they  say;  particularly 
Walpole  who  read  an  early  copy  for  the  Book  Society,  of  which 
he  was  on  the  selection  committee,  and  felt  as  he  read  as  if  he 
were  looking  into  a  mirror.  Maugham  denied  that  any  single 
author  was  the  model  for  either  novelist,  claiming  that  both 
were  composite  portraits  with  aspects  borrowed  from  different 
individuals  including  himself.  But  after  Walpole  s  death  he 
admitted  in  the  preface  to  an  American  reissue  of  Cakes  and 
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Ale  that  he  did  indeed  have  him  in  mind.  What  the  cause  was 
of  Maugham’s  animus  against  Walpole,  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  his,  and  who  had  helped  him  in  his  younger  days;  who  was 
a  fellow-homosexual  and  a  fellow-alumnus  of  The  King’s 
School,  Canterbury,  has  never  been  fully  explained.  It  hardly 
matters  at  this  distance  of  time,  any  more  than  the  supposed 
identification  with  Hardy,  where  the  correspondences  are  just 
as  cogent:  Hardy  covered  his  tracks  with  a  posthumous  bio¬ 
graphy  he  had  written  himself  published  under  his  wife’s  name. 
What  matters  is  the  enduring  account  of  the  process  of 
reputation-making  in  literary  London;  this  prompted  Mrs  Leavis 
to  make  a  comparison  between  Maugham’s  novel  and  Gissing’s 
New  Grub  Street *,  which  observes  the  same  society  at  a  slightly 
earlier  phase  of  its  evolution.  Gissing’s  may  be  the  greater  novel 
of  the  two;  Maugham’s  is  undoubtedly  the  more  readable. 


VII 

With  it  Maugham  settled  his  literary  account  with  London.  He 
went  on  writing  plays  for  another  few  years.  His  farewell  drama 
Sheppey  (1933)  re-worked  the  theme  of  a  very  early  short-story 
about  a  working-man  who,  suddenly  possessed  of  a  fortune, 
decides  to  give  it  to  the  poor  in  emulation  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
family  are  furious  and  try  to  have  him  declared  insane.  The  play 
is  full  of  beautifully  controlled  irony  but  it  was  not  a  success 
and  has  rarely  been  revived. 

Maugham  was  glad  to  be  shot  of  the  theatre  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  Play-writing,  he  said,  was  work  for  a  younger  man,  and 
he  hailed  the  era  of  Noel  Coward.  Maugham  had  not,  however, 
finished  as  a  writer  with  the  theme  of  the  world  well  lost.  He 
returned  to  it  in  at  least  two  more  novels.  One  was  Christmas 
Holiday  (1939)  set  in  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  second  world  war, 
in  which  a  young  man  from  a  family  background  not  unlike  the 
Stricklands’  has  an  eye-opening  encounter  with  the  French 
criminal  underworld.  In  his  case  the  world  is  not  wholly  lost, 
because  he  does  at  the  end  return  home  to  respectability.  The 
book  closes  with  the  author  reflecting:  .  .  only  one  thing  had 
happened  to  him,  it  was  rather  curious  when  you  came  to  think 

*  See  Scrutiny  Vol.  VII,  1938. 
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of  it,  and  he  didn’t  just  then  know  quite  what  to  do  about  it: 
the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  his  world.’ 

For  the  hero  of  The  Razor’s  Edge  (1944),  which  Maugham 
wrote  while  he  was  in  America,  the  bottom  falls  out  of  his 
world  early  on,  and  he  takes  possession  of  another  one  through 
his  knowledge  of  Vedanta.  Larry  was  an  early  example  of  the 
drop-out  in  twentieth  century  fiction.  Maugham  had  been  in 
contact  with  Aldous  Huxley  and  Gerald  Heard  in  California, 
and  he  had  been  on  an  extensive  tour  of  India  in  1936  (see  his 
essay  'The  Saint’  in  Points  of  View),  but  for  much  of  the  plot 
he  re-used  the  story-line  of  an  unperformed  play  entitled  The 
Road  Uphill  which  exists  in  manuscript  but  has  never  been 
published.  Maugham  was  a  much  more  effective  satirist  than  he 
was  a  describer  of  religious  experience,  and  the  real  triumph  of 
the  book  is  the  preposterous  figure  of  Elliott  Templeton,  the 
American  'socialite’  of  the  Riviera,  with  his  indomitable  snobbery 
and  keen  nose  for  a  smart  party.  He  stands  alongside  Alroy 
Kear  as  one  of  Maugham’s  most  brilliantly  malicious 
achievements. 

At  the  beginning  of  Cakes  and  Ale  Maugham  attempted  to 
place  himself  in  the  literary  world  of  pre-war  England  dominated 
as  it  was  intellectually  by  Bloomsbury.  He  compared  his  own 
position  with  that  of  the  Reverend  George  Crabbe  who  persisted 
in  his  habit  of  writing  narrative  poems  in  rhymed  couplets  well 
into  the  heady  revolutionary  Romantic  era  of  the  young  Words¬ 
worth.  This  is  rather  too  flattering  a  comparison,  but  it  may 
nonetheless  help  us  to  view  Maugham  in  relation  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  was  a  literary  conservative,  who  believed  in  the 
power  of  linear  narrative  and  descriptive  realism  at  a  time  when 
other,  greater  writers  were  breaking  with  this  tradition.  While 
claiming  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere  entertainer,  Maugham 
showed  how  much  was  worth  conserving  in  the  tradition. 
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INDEX  OF  SHORT  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES 

(Italics  are  used  for  the  volume  title.  If  the  item  is  included  in  The  Complete 
Short  Stories  the  appropriate  volume  number  is  given  in  square  brackets.) 

Adios:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Alcazar,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Alhambra,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Alien  Corn,  The:  First  Person  Singular,  The  Round  Dozen,  Quartet  [2] 

Altar  of  Heaven,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,  The:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There,  Encore  [1] 
Appearance  and  Reality:  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  Here  and  There  [1] 
Arabesque:  On  the  Chinese  Screen 

Back  of  Beyond,  The:  Ah  King  [3] 

Bad  Example:  Orientations 

Beast  of  Burden,  The:  On  the  Chinese  Screen 

Before  the  Bull-Fight:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Before  the  Party:  The  Casuarina  Tree  [1] 

Behind  the  Scene:  Ashenden 

Boabdil  the  Unlucky:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Book  Bag,  The:  Ah  King  [3] 

Bridge  of  Calahorra,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Bunn,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [2] 

By  the  Road:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Cabinet  Minister,  The:  On  the  Chinese  Screen 
Cadiz:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Calle  de  la  Sierpes:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Casual  Affair,  A:  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [3] 
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Cathedral  of  Seville,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Chance  Acquaintance,  A:  Ashenden 
Characteristics:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Choice  of  Amyntas:  Orientations 

Churches  of  Ronda,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
City  Built  on  a  Rock,  A:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Closed  Shop,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [2] 

Colonel's  Lady,  The:  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  Quartet  [2] 

Consul,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen  [2] 

Cordova:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Corrida  des  Toros:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Court  of  Oranges,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Creative  Impulse,  The:  First  Person  Singular,  The  Round  Dozen  [2] 

Daisy:  Orientations 

Dance,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Dark  Woman,  The:  Ashenden 

Dawn:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

De  Amicitia:  Orientations 

Democracy:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Dining-Room,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Dinner  Parties:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Domiciliary  Visit,  A:  Ashenden 

Don  Juan  Tenorio:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Door  of  Opportunity,  The:  Ah  King,  The  Round  Dozen  [3] 

Dream,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [2] 

Dr  MacAlister:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Ecija:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

El  Genero  Chico:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

End  of  the  Flight,  The:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [3] 

Envoi:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf 

Episode:  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  Here  and  There  [3] 

Escape,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [1] 

Facts  of  Life,  The:  The  Mixture  As  Before,  Here  and  There,  Quartet  [1] 
Failure:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Faith:  Orientations 

Fall  of  Edward  Barnard,  The:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  [l] 

Fannings,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
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Fear:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Feast  Day,  A:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Flip  of  a  Coin,  The:  Ashenden 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam:  Creatures  of  Circumstances,  Here  and  There  [1] 
Footprint  in  the  Jungle:  Ah  King  [3] 

Force  of  Circumstances,  The:  The  Casuarina  Tree,  The  Round  Dozen  [1] 
Four  Dutchmen,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Fragment,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
French  Joe:  Cosmopolitans  [2] 

Friend  in  Need,  A:  Cosmopolitans  [2] 

Game  of  Billiards,  A:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Gaol:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
German  Harry:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Gigolo  and  Gigolette:  The  Mixture  As  Before,  Here  and  There,  Encore  [1] 

Gialda,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Glory  Hole,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

God’s  Truth:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Granada:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Grand  Style,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Greek,  The:  Ashenden 

Giulia  Lazzari:  Ashenden  [2] 

Gustav:  Ashenden 

Hairless  Mexican,  The:  Ashenden  [2] 

Happy  Couple,  The:  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [1] 

Happy  Man,  The:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [1] 

Henderson:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Representative:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
His  Excellency:  Ashenden  [2] 

Home:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [1] 

Honolulu:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  [1] 

Hospital  of  Charity,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Human  Element,  The:  First  Person  Singular  [2] 

In  a  Strange  Land:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [2] 

Inn,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Jane:  First  Person  Singular,  The  Round  Dozen  [2] 

Judgment  Seat,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [1] 
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Kite,  The:  Creatures  of  Circumstances,  Quartet  [3] 

Last  Chance,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Letter,  The:  The  Casuarina  Tree,  The  Round  Dozen  [3] 

Libation  to  the  Gods,  A:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Lights  of  the  Town,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Lion's  Skin,  The:  The  Mixture  As  Before  [1] 

Lord  Mountdrago:  The  Mixture  As  Before,  Here  and  There  [2] 

Los  Pobres:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Lotus  Eater,  The:  The  Mixture  As  Before,  Here  and  There  [3] 

Louise:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [1] 

Love  and  Russian  Literature:  Ashenden 
Luncheon,  The:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [1] 

Mabel:  Volume  3 :  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 
Mackintosh:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  [1] 

Man  from  Glasgow,  A:  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [1] 

Man  with  a  Conscience,  A;  The  Mixture  As  Before  [3] 

Man  with  the  Scar,  The:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [2] 

Marriage  of  Convenience,  A:  Volume  3-  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 
Masterson:  Volume  3:  COMPLETE  SHORT  STORIES 
Mayhew:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Medinat  Az-Zahra:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Metempsychosis:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Mirage:  On  a  Chinese  Screen  [3] 

Miss  King:  Ashenden  [2] 

Missionary  Lady,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Mr  Harrington's  Washing:  Ashenden,  The  Round  Dozen  [2] 

Mr  Know-All:  Cosmopolitans,  Trio  [1] 

Mongol  Chief,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Mosque,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother,  The:  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [1] 

My  Lady’s  Parlour:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Neil  MacAdam:  Ah  King,  The  Round  Dozen  [3] 

Nightfall:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Normal  Man,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Nun,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Official  Position,  An:  The  Mixture  As  Before,  Here  and  There  [3] 

Old  Timer,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
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On  Horseback:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

One  of  the  Best:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Opium  Den,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Outstation,  The:  The  Casuarina  Tree,  The  Round  Dozen  [3] 

Pacific,  The:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf 
'P.  &  O.':  The  Casuarina  Tree  [3] 

Puerta  del  Peunte:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Philosopher,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Picture,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Plain,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Poet,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [1] 

Point  of  Honour,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen,  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [1] 
Pool,  The:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  [1] 

Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Princess  September:  Gentleman  in  the  Parlour  [3] 

Promise,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [1] 

Punctiliousness  of  Don  Sebastian,  The:  Orientations 

Question,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

R’:  Ashenden 

Rain:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf,  The  Round  Dozen  [1] 

Raw  Material:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Red:  The  Trembling  of  a  Leaf  [3] 

Rising  of  the  Curtain,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Road,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Rolling  Stone,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Romance:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Romantic  Young  Lady,  The:  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [1] 

Ronda:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Round  Dozen,  The:  First  Person  Singular,  The  Round  Dozen  [2] 

Salvatore:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [3] 

Sanatorium:  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  Here  and  There,  Trio  [2] 

Sea-Dog,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Servants  of  God,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Seville:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Sinologue,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Skipper,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
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Social  Sense,  The:  Cosmopolitan,  Here  and  There  [2] 

Song,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Song  of  the  River,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Spirit  of  Andalusia,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Straight  Flush:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Stranger,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

String  of  Beads,  A:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There  [1] 

Stripling,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Student  of  Drama,  A:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Sullivan:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Swineherd,  The:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Taipan,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 

Three  Fat  Women  of  Antibes,  The:  The  Mixture  As  Before,  Here  and  There 

M 

Traitor,  The:  Ashenden  [2] 

Treasure,  The:  The  Mixture  As  Before  [2] 

Trip  to  Paris,  A:  Ashenden 

Two  Villages:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Unconquered,  The:  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  Here  and  There  [1] 

Verger,  The:  Cosmopolitans,  Here  and  There,  Trio  [2] 

Vessel  of  Wrath,  The:  Ah  King,  The  Round  Dozen  [1] 

Vice-Consul,  The:  On  a  Chinese  Screen 
Virtue:  First  Person  Singular  [2] 

Voice  of  the  Turtle,  The:  The  Mixture  As  Before  [1] 

*Wash-Tub,  The:  Cosmopolitans  [3] 

Wind  and  Storm:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Winter  Cruise:  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  Here  and  There,  Encore  [3] 

Woman  of  Fifty,  A:  Creatures  of  Circumstance  [3] 

Women  of  Andalusia:  The  Land  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 

Yellow  Streak,  The:  The  Casuarina  Tree  [1] 


♦This  story  appears  as  'A  Marriage  of  Convenience’  in  Volume  3  of  The  Complete  Short 
Stories. 
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